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Fiction with Ideas 





The New Enlarged 


GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
Offers Its Readers— 


COSMO HAMILTON 


has written a great series of stories in which he 
pictures with photographic reality the social life 
of one of the most opulent communities in America. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


will contribute from among the best stories he has 


written to the new GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 


O. F. LEWIS 


has written a splendid series of country golf-club 
stories of quite a different sort from those you’ve read. 


HUGH KAHLER 
is writing a group of stories picturing the modern 
woman in her new business relations in America. 


BERTHE KNATVOLD MELLETT 


is writing another group of stories of a woman’s 
adventures in a new profession that is all her own. 


EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


will offer a number of illuminating stories based 
upon a new point of view of the marriage relation. 


ZELDA SEARS 


will prove that women have a sense of humor. 
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Better Stories 


“The Splendid Outcast” 
GEORGE GIBBS’ GREATEST NOVEL 


Will begin in the new GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE for May 


his own illustrations, for in addition to being one of the foremost Ameri- 

can novelists, he is also one of America's greatest illustrators —a combi- 
nation of genius as rare as it is interesting. No other novel by Mr. Gibbs will 
appear in any other magazine this year, and his admiring readers are urged to 
order of their newsdealers copies of the magazine each month. 


A literary feature of the new GREEN BOOK of no less importance is the 
series of complete yet closely correlated short stories that Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
has written for the magazine. In these revealing stories Mr. Hamilton will pic- 
ture a colony of the very rich in Connecticutt, where expense is disregarded and 
luxury reigns supreme. In an early issue will begin another serial by Clifford 
Raymond, author of ‘“The Mystery of Hartley House,” which all GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE readers will remember. Mr. Raymond's new serial, ‘‘Borrowed 
Lives,’ is the most distinguished work this brilliant young novelist has yet 
achieved, and particularly will it appeal to the magazine’s women readers. 


A DISTINGUISHING feature of the publication of Mr. Gibbs’ novel will be 
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Waste 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


Y good friend Clayton Hamilton, 
who writes books and plays and 
reviews for Vogue, has drawn the 
fire of my equally good friend 


Heywood Broun, 
who treats of the 
theater in The 
Tribune. 

Mr. Hamilton 
doesn’t think 
much of dramatic 
criticism as it is 
practiced in New 
York. (Between 
ourselves, no 
more do I.) In 
saying so recent- 
ly, he referred to 
Anatole France’s 
definition of criti- 
cism as “the rec- 
ord of a_ soul’s 
adventures 
among master- 
pieces,” and ob- 
served that no 
man is qualified 
to judge a work 
of art until, 
among other 
things, he has 
“stood bare- 
headed in the 
nave of Amiens.” 

Mr. Broun re- 
joined that, given 
a soul, the critic 
in this metropolis 
might have some 
difficulty in locat- 
‘ing the master- 
pieces. He, for 
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Tom Wise as Cappy and Helen Lowell as Lucy Bartlett in the 


dramatization of Peter B. Kyne’s famous “ Cappy Ricks 


play which “warms the cockles of our hearts.” 
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one, had stood bareheaded in the nave of 
Amiens, but he couldn’t feel that the ex- 
perience helped him appreciably when it 
came to writing his review of “Up in Mabel’s 


Room.” The im- 
partial observer is 
compelled to ad- 
mit that at this 
point in the con- 
troversy the bur- 
den of proof is 
with Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 

Financially our 
theaters are en- 
joying the biggest 
season in their 
history. For the 
first time in years 
there isn’t a place 
of amusement 
unoccupied. Ex- 
cluding vaude- 
ville and “pic- 
ture” houses, as 
well as the neigh- 
borhood _ resorts, 
an even half-hun- 
dred attractions 
are running in 
Manhattan. 
Most of these are 
running to ex- 
ceedingly good 
business. And 
yet last week the 
Lady Who Goes 
to the Theater 
with Me com- 
plained that she’d 
an uncle coming 
to town, and 
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Frederic Burt as Pere Clément and Mrs. Fiske as Nelly in “‘Mis’ Nelly of N’ Orleans.” 


couldn’t think of a place to take him. 

“Uncles,” I averred, “usually are partial 
to the Winter Garden.” 

“This uncle,” quoth the Lady, “is an in- 
telligent man who takes his art seriously, 
likes reading plays before witnessing them, 
and declares that any piece worth seeing 
once is worth seeing more than once. He 
demands drama that reflects and comments 
upon life. Entertainment, according to him, 
is derived from the exercise rather than the 
suspension of the mental faculties.” 

I admitted the difficulty. New York the- 
aters aren’t run for that kind of uncle. 

At present our fifty productions include 
fifteen musical pieces, eleven melodramas, 
ten comedies, five farces, one poetic play, 
one program of short plays, four plays that 
may be set down as serious, two midnight 
“revues” and the mixture at the Hippo- 
drome. Generally speaking, the musical 
pieces are “turning ‘em away,” the melo- 
dramas, comedies and farces are doing well, 








while New 
Yorkers, and a 
large floating 
population con- 
sisting of buy- 
ers and re- 
turned soldiers 
and their rela- 
tives, are avoid- 
ing the least 
danger of 
spraining their 
intellects. 
Eight of the 
fifty offerings 
may be cred- 
ited with runs 
beginning be- 
fore October. 
They are: 
“Friendly Ene- 
mies,” a vaude- 
ville “sidewalk 
conversation” 
with a touch of 
melodrama; 
“Three Faces 
East,” a mo- 
tion-picture set 
to words; 
“ Everything, ’ 
at the Hip- 
podrome; 
“Lightnin’,” a 
sentimental 
trifle; ‘‘Sin- 
bad,” a dull 
and gaudy bur- 
lesque; “Dad- 
dies,” which is 
obvious and maudlin trash; “The Unknown 
Purple,” a dime novel in dramatic form; 
and “Tea for Three,” a really clever light 
comedy. 

For Uncle, we were able finally to recom- 
mend Maeterlinck’s “The Betrothal,” Bar- 
rie’s “Dear Brutus,” Tolstoi’s “Redemp- 
tion”. and three playlets of Dunsany’s. 
Without representing any new or revolu- 
tionary thought, these were efforts outside 
the nursery school of drama. “Tiger! 
Tiger!” a success because of its supposed 
naughtiness; “The Marquis de Priola” and 
“Roads of Destiny” promised to afford food 
for reflection, while “The Better ’Ole” of- 
fered a photographic view of life at the 
front; “Sleeping Partners” was suggested as 
a farce with real wit; “The Little Brother” 
could lay claim to an idea, interesting if old 
and rather obviously set forth; and there 
is perennial value in “Robin Hood.” “Tea 
for Three” is good comedy, as already ob- 
served, and “Three Faces East” and ‘The 
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Crowded Hour” are rather exceptional melo- 
dramas. 

Thus, while we found nothing that made 
a very decided claim. upon the intelli- 
gence, or that involved any stimulating 
effort in comprehension, out of fifty per- 
formances we selected fourteen that were 
not entirely trite, obvious, theatrical and ma- 


chine-made. The percentage is not over- 
whelming. 
In_ London, 


with thirty- 
seven attrac- 
tions, eighteen 
of which are 
musical, and 
only two se- 
riously dra- 
matic, the con- 
dition is not 
much more en- 
couraging. The 
English - speak- 
ing stage not 
only _ ignores 
Shakespeare, at 
present, but it 
shelves Pinero, 
Galsworthy, 
Shaw and the 
other writers 
who from time 
to time, in 
the past, have 
provided mate- , 
rial that gave 
pause and re- 
flection. What- 
ever the cause 
—whether it be 
the war or 
commercial] 
management or 
motion pictures 
or the increas- 
ing prosperity 
of the unedu- 
cated—and 
whatever the 
ultimate result, 
it seems evi- 
dent that the 
demand for 
solid stuff 
grows less and 
less, and that 
the theater 
more and more 
approaches the 
level of the 
circus, the side- 
show and the 
harlequinade. 


Photograph by White, New York 
Mrs. Fiske as Nelly and Georges Renavent as Felix in “ Mis’ Nelly 
of N’ Orleans” —“ which agreeably fills an idle evening.” 
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“MIS’ NELLY OF N‘ORLEANS” 
AURENCE EYRE’S “Mis’ Nelly. of 


N’Orleans,” which brings to Henry- Mil- 
ler’s one, of the few. great personages left 
our stage, namely Mrs. Fiske, is of those 
simple, highly colored, swiftly moving the- 
atricalities in which plot is accomplished by 
making all the dramatis persone solemnly 

behave like 
asses. Aptly 
described as> “a 
comedy of 
moonshine, 
madness and 
make -believe,” 
it might as 
aptly be en- 
titled “Much 
Ado About 
Nothing.” 
Floridly pictur- 
esque and 
lightly interest- 
ing, uncon- 
cerned with the 
actualities of 
life, the piece 
achieves effect 
without cause. 

Mis’ Nelly 

herself is a fad- 
ing afterglow 
of the tempest 
and _ sunshine 
that so appeal 
to stars. More 
thanthirty 
years ago she 
was the belle 
of New Or- 
leans, and en- 
gaged to a hot- 
headed Creole 
called Georges 
Durand. . An- 
noyed at seeing 
a rival climb 
into her win- 
dow in the 
small hours, 
this gentleman 
requested the 
breaking off of 
. the engage- 
ment, on the 
very day of its 
intended con- 
summation, and 
Mis’ Nelly 
took herself to 
Paris. She 
comes back, in 
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the: present day, because of information that her niece, 
Detphine Falaise, is enamored of Georges’ son Felix. Mas- 
querading first as an old woman, for no particular reason, 
she next masquerades as a very young one, for the same rea- 
son, and in the garden of the old home on St. Charles Street 
reproduces the Mardi Gras dinner of ’86 that served to an- 
nounce her betrothal to Durand. Georges, fascinated, is con- 
strained to keep postponing his intention of going out with 
Delphine, whom.he has estranged from his son Felix, and 
finally learns from Pére André Clément, now a priest, but 
thirty years ago the offending porch-climber, the long-buried 
reason for that midnight escapade. He is moved to ask 
pardon, and his son, in a burst of N’Orleans passion, to de- 
clare his love for Mis’ Nelly, who, promptly accepts him, to 
the tumultous sorrow of Delphine. 

The play now goes off on a new tack, while Mis’ Nelly goes 
off with Felix, in a strenuous all-night hunt for a clergyman 
to marry them. She returns the following morning, with a 
tired and sober swain, who is glad to be restored to the arms 
of a chastened Delphine. Georges, re-plighting his troth, in- 
quires whether Nelly crossed the ocean for this purpose, to 
which the lady replies: “I’m damned if I know!” Since 
the days of “Mistress Nell,” as you must recollect, nothing 
has been funnier in a theater than the use of profanity by a 
woman. It is a sort of verbal slapstick, a watery substitute 
for wit. Mis’ Nelly has frequent recourse to it, mixing ex- 
pletives with modern slang and the grandiloquence of her 
time and section. In the remainder of her dialogue there is 
sprightliness and some humor, but the several critics who 
compared “Mis’ Nelly” with “The New York Idea” were 
comparing glass with diamonds. Of this glass the most ad- 
mired specimen was the remark: “A lady’s ankle was some- 
thin’ worth 
watching for 
back in °86. 
When a man 
got married, 
he took a 
spo’tin’ 
chance.” 
This is typi- 
cal, not only 
of “Mis’ 
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Leo Ditrichstein 

and Jane Greyin 4 
“The Marquisde @& 
Priola,” which 
Mr. Pollock de- 
scribes as ‘‘strong 
meat in @ season 
of whipped 

cream.” 
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Nelly” but of the Winter Garden and a 
numerous class of popular songs. 

As a stellar vehicle, the play is some- 
thing of an achievement. It fits Mrs. 
Fiske as nothing else has done since “Erst- 
while Susan,” giving her opportunity for 
the flippancies with which she is at one 
of her several bests. Hamilton Revelle, 
remembered as the Wazir whose dying 
breath bubbled the surface of the pool in 
“Kismet,” is capital as Georges, and Irene 
Haisman and Georges Renavent are fresh 
and interesting as the young lovers. Fred- 
eric Burt plays Pére André with dignity 
and sweetness, and Eva Benton gives a re- 
markably convincing performance of the 
old negress Zéphyrine. “Mis’ Nelly of 
N’Orleans” rather agreeably fills an idle 
evening, and may be recommended as 
wholesome entertainment for children. 
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Tynan, Lily Cahill and Katherine Emmet in “The Marquis de Priole,” which is “not entertainment for children.” 


“THE MARQUIS DE PRIOLA” 


HATEVER else it may or may not 
be, “The Marquis de Priola,’ by 
Henri Lavedan, at the Liberty, is not en- 
tertainment for children. Here the inde- 
fatigable Leo Ditrichstein continues the pur- 
suit of petticoats that carried him profitably 
through “The Concert,” “The Great Lover,” 
“The King” and “The Matinée Hero.” 
Priola, however, has not the amiable weak- 
ness of Gabor Arany or Jean Paurel, or even 
the insouciant amorosity of Serge 1V. He 
is a drug-soaked debouchee, whose philander- 
ings are psychopathic: cold-blooded, cynical, 
saturnine, thoroughly repellent; a clinical 
study in amorality, a more vicious Baron 
Chevrial. The spectacle is not less appalling 
because the case has been carefully studied 
and mercilessly presented. 


In the beginning, “The Marquis de PFri- 
ola” strikes one as a rather turgid ‘and 
labored comedy, a familiar Ditrichsteinal 
glorification of the male flirt, a dull imita- 
tion. of that much-too-clever satire ‘The 
King.” Gradually, as there emerges from 
its conventional wrappings the coldly cal- 
culating, conscienceless, contemptuous, con- 
ceited, utterly depraved monster Priola, the. 
piece glides into awful tragedy. If the char- 
acter were typical, or even common, out- 
side of institutions for the mentally diseased, 
the play might be set down as greatly im- 
portant. As it is, remarkable as is the abil- 
ity it denotes, one can only feel that the 
proper stage for “The Marquis” is the op- 
erating theater of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

We meet The Marquis first in the benign 
role of benefactor and foster-father to 
Pierre Morain, son of a faithful gamekeeper 
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rman in “The Woman in Room 13.” 


who killed himself and of 
a wife who soon afterward 
died of a broken heart. 
Priola boasts of his con- 
quests, jeers at mankind, 
impudently ogles the 
woman who was com- 
pelled to divorce him; but 
with Pierre, we incline to 
the belief that most of 
this is pose. In the sec- 
ond act, a facilely, 
Frenchly written comedy 
scene, with a grim under- 
current of the Mephisto- 
phelian, leaves us not so 
sure. Madame de Valle- 
roi, slow in yielding, has 
been induced to come to 
the rooms of the Marquis, 
where she is wooed to will- 
ingness and then sneer- 
ingly rejected. Here is an 
audacious dialogue, _bril- 
liantly contrived, and as 
brilliantly played by Mr. 
Ditrichstein and Jane 
Grey. 

Following it, we find 
Priola deliberately setting 
out to provoke a break 
between his former wife 
and her present husband. 
Pierre intervenes, and the 
nobleman, recovering 
from a truly Chevrialian 
fit, turns upon him in a 
cold rage whose ugly 
weapon is the disclosure 
to the boy of his love for 
the lady in question. Left 
alone with the tokens of 
Priola’s prowess, Pierre 
discovers that his sup- 
posed benefactor seduced 
his mother, and that it 
was this discovery that 
drove his father to self- 
destruction. Pierre, ar- 
riving at the home of 
Madame Saviéres just as 
that estimable lady has 
trapped the Marquis into 
killing the lingering ten- 
derness of the former 
Marquise by making love 
to herself while her friend 
was concealed behind a 
door, takes his revenge by 
admitting the study of 
medicine and declaring his 
conviction that Priola is 
doomed to paralysis and 


















a slow death. Fury 
hastens the fulfill- 
ment of the first 
part of this sen- 
tence, but not be- 
fore The Marquis 
has revealed the 
fact that Pierre is 
his natural son. 
Upon the spectacle 
of the boy leaning 
over his father, 
doomed with him, 
the curtain de- 
scends. 

Written in 1902, 
“The Marquis de 
Priola” has the 
merits and de- 
merits of its au- 
thor—also author 
of “Sire” and 
“The Duel”—and 
of his school 
Wordy, slow-paced 
and uneven, it gath- Gail Kane 
ers strength as it and Kenneth 
progresses, develop- Hill in “The Woman 
ing an extraordinary in Room 15.” 
dénouement from a seemingly ordinary state 
of affairs. Of the play’s seriousness of pur- 
pose and the ability it denotes, there can be 
no more doubt than of its grim and ir- 
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Lowell Sherman, Charles Waldron and Janet Beecher in “ The Woman in Room 13, 


t invention.” 
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resistible force. As 
a dramatic exploit 
it is well worth 
while, but as en- 
tertainment — even 
entertainment. for 
the intelligent — it 
leaves much to be 
desired. 
Mr. Ditrich- 
stein’s delineation 
of the title réle 
unquestionably is 
one of the finest 
of his career—sin- 
cere, conscientious, 
carefully studied. 
He can but be com- 
mended, too, for 
willingness to risk 
popularity in the as- 
sumption of so 
graceless a part. 
Brandon Tynan is a 
bit mature for the 


character of Pierre, 
This play Mr. Pollock de- and Orlando Daly 


scribes as “‘machine-made iI , 
exgeplinyewer * seems ill suited ‘to 
the low-comedy réle 
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of Brabaconne. Lily Cahill, who was prin- 
cipal support of Mr. Tynan in his own play 
at the Fulton, is gelatinous as the former 
Marquise, but Jane Grey, though she does 


” which “has ingenuity and 
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Norval Keed- 
well and Mar- 
ion Coakley in 
“Cappy 
Ricks.” 
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huge delight to 
the audience.” 


not seem 
French, pro- 
vides a discreet 


and skillful perform- 
ance of Madame de 
Valleroi, and Katherine 
Grey, too long absent 
from our stage, a measured, 
well-considered portrayal of her 
friend Madame Savieres. 

“The Marquis de Priola” is strong 
meat in a season of whipped cream. 
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“THE WOMAN 
IN ROOM 13” 


E FAM- 

ILY STO- 
RY _ PAPER, 
sample copies 
of which used 
to appear mys- 
teriously in the 
front yard, for 
consumption in 
privacy or the 
base-burner, ac- 
cording to 
their discover- 
er, has disap- 
peared from 
our ken, but its 
soul goes 
marching on. 
Drama of ex- 
clusively phys- 
ical action has 
had some dis- 
tinguished prac- 
titioners,— Sar- 
dou and hun- 
dreds _ before 
and since,—re- 
tains its popu- 
larity in the theater, and is 
promised immortality in “the 
movies.” Its principal re- 
quirement is ingenuity. Its 
characters are ivory chess- 
men; the trick consists of 
getting them into strange 
combinations. 

“The Woman in Room 
13,” by Samuel Shipman, co- 
author of “Friendly Enemies” 
and “East is West,” and 
Max Marcin, co-author of 
“The Eyes of Youth,” at the 
Booth, has ingenuity and 
abundant invention. If it 
lacks spontaneity and convic- 
tion, so that you are interest- 
ed but never sympathetic; 
the void isn’t an aching one 
in this type of play. The 
piece begins with a prologue 
by Percival Wilde. The 
Bruces are shown to have 
been long estranged, because 
of John Bruce’s numerous 
affaires de ceur, and Laura 

Bruce admits that finally she 
has come to care for an un- 
named man, to whom she is 
going. In the first act she has married this 
man, Paul Ramsey, who, suspicious of his 























employer’s attentions to his wife, and about 
to be sent on a long trip, engages a detective 
to “protect” Mrs. Ramsey. The detective is 
John Bruce. 

Ramsey’s employer, Dick Turner, is a New 
York Marquis de Priola. Described as a 
broker, his regular business appears to be 
the systematic seduction of married women. 
For this venturesome and highly speculative 
occupation he maintains an apartment, to 
which the lonely Laura is coming for a sup- 
posedly proper dinner-party in the second 
act. Before her arrival, there appears Edna 
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the greater part keeps the spectator inter- 
ested. The dictograph scene in the second 
act, in which two operators repeat to’ the 
tortured husband the words spoken above, 
is capitally devised, and dramatic. A last-act 
trick, by which, whenever persons ‘in the 
corridor peer through the doors, the audience 
sees through gauze and their eyes what is 
occurring in the courtroom, is not so happy. 
The drama, dished up now and _again, be- 
comes fragmentary, loses suspense, and might 
better be served more conventionally and 
continuously. 


Margaret Johniton, Ernest Truex and Edith Taliaferro in “Please Get Married.” 


Crane, a cast-off mistress. Action shifts to 
the room below, where Detective Bruce has 
placed the receiving end of a dictograph. 
Ramsey, returned surreptitiously, hears the 
amorous conversation taking place above, 
rushes upstairs and kills Turner. However, 
the joke is on Ramsey, since Edna Crane, 
leaving, has met Mrs. Ramsey, sent her away, 
come back to Turner, and been the other 
party to the conversation mentioned. This 
fact is suppressed by Mrs. Ramsey, who 
realizes that it would take from her husband 
his justification and bring about his convic- 
tion. When he has been acquitted, Edna 
Crane makes clear the situation; and Laura, 
who hasn’t had much luck in husbands, is 
restored to the more-or-less trusting Ramsey. 

“The Woman in Room 13” belongs to the 
new school of rapid-fire melodrama, and for 





A decidedly helpful cast includes Lowell 
Sherman as John Bruce, Janet Beecher as 
Mrs. Ramsey, Kenneth Hill as Dick Turner, 
Charles Waldron as Paul Ramsey, Gail Kane 
as Edna Crane, and Will Deming and Fay 
Wallace in juvenile comedy rdéles. The 
Lady Who Goes to the Theater with Me 
sums up “The Woman in Room 13” as ma- 
chine-made but a 1919 model. 


“THE NET” 


oat Family Story Paper and motion- 
picture material, but of a somewhat 
higher grade, since its problem takes in 
phases of human nature, is Maravene Thomp- 
son’s first play, “The Net,” produced at the 
Because of this dif- 


Forty-eighth Street. 
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ference in quality, here lack of appeal, of 
clajm upon sympathy, becomes a serious de- 
fect. Expert treatment would have made 
“The Net” a vital and important work, sure 
of success; whereas in present form it is 
merely a rather frigid theatricality. 

Bruce Norman is the purest scalawag in a 
month of very bad husbands. A drunkard 
and a libertine, he joins his wife and child in 
London, ostensibly to see the child, but 
really to obtain the wife’s signature to a 
deed. Mrs. Norman’s cousin, John Royce, 
in whose studio they meet, outraged, and 
finally angered by Norman’s brutal behavior 
tc an amnesia victim who staggers into the 
room, tears up the document, and is killed 
by Norman, who makes his escape, after 
thrusting his watch and other means of 
identification into the pockets of the in- 
truder. This unfortunate, of course, is taken 
to be Bruce Norman, and the murderer of 
Royce, and the net in which Allayne Norman 
finds herself entangled is that she must 
speak, and convict her son’s father of homi- 
cide, or keep silent and see an innocent man 
condemned. 

Skill in development would have made 
this dilemma convincing, and the woman 
caught in it a pitiful figure. As it is, she 
becomes calculatingly hard and cruel. Her 
plight really is no plight at all, since the 
boy remains reputedly the son of a mur- 
derer, whether that murderer is really his 
father, or is only supposed to be. Mrs. 
Norman’s efforts to shield a blackguard, 
whom she does not love, and who, in her 
sight, struck down a devoted champion, 
whose offense was her defense, at the cost 
of life and honor to an innocent bystander 
whom she does love, become incredible, as 
with repeated and insistent endeavors to keep 
up the deception, she becomes detestable. 
However, the struggle of the amnesiac to 
recover his memory is interesting; the mo- 
ment of its recovery is dramatic; and the 
device of sending this man to his supposed 
wife, to live with her in the domestic rela- 
tion, to avoid which she is compelled to in- 
vent new subterfuges, while each is falling 
in love with the other, is intense and in- 
genious. The play ends, of course, with the 
discovery of the truth, the shooting of the 
_ husband, and a promise of happiness for the 
two principal figures in the plot. 

“The Net” is exceedingly well done. Kath- 
lene MacDonell, who scored here with Rob- 
ert Hilliard in “The Pride of Race,” and 
recently returned from triumphs in Australia, 
is seen as Mrs. Norman, and proves to be 
an actress of intelligence and the finest tech- 
nical equipment. Her repression is note- 
worthy, her reading convincing, and her 
facial play expressive. A capital scene of 
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cross-examination is capitally 
interpreted by her, in combi- 
nation with Charles Dalton, 
whose successes in this coun- 
. try date from “The Sign of 
the Cross,” and Ben Johnson, 
who was the Jimsy of “Paid 
in Full.” Charles Millward, 
who was Sherlock Holmes in 
“The Speckled Band” at the 
Garrick and leading man in 
Ethel Barrymore’s revival of 
“Trelawny of the Wells,” 
portrays the amnesiac. with 
abundance of detail and ap- 
pealing sweetness and dignity. 
Byron Beasley, of “Kindling,” 
is capital as Norman; Francis 
Byrne, remembered for ex- 
cellent performances in “Arms 
and the Girl” and “The 
Naughty Wife,” wins favor 
as the short-lived Royce, and 
Claire Whitney appears to ad- 
vantage in the bit of an ar- 
tist’s model. 
“The Net” is too good not 
to be better. 


“CAPPY RICKS” 


HERE are two kinds of 

theatricalities—the frigid 
and the glowing. The first 
class, in which are “The Net” 
and “The Woman in Room 
13,” is written without the 
least attention to human na- 
ture, the action being laid out 
first and then the puppets 
moved arbitrarily through its 
intricate windings. In the 
second, which includes “Mis’ 
Nellie of N’Orleans” and 
“Cappy Ricks,” fashioned by 
the experienced Edward E. 
Rose from the novel of Peter 
B. Kyne as a vehicle for Wil- 
liam Courtenay and Thomas 
A. Wise, and current at the 
Morosco, human nature slops 
all over the place. It is bogus 
human nature, of course, rosy 
after a well-established de- 
sign, and behaves in a fashion 
that would get real human 
nature confined in a lunatic 
asylum, but it warms the 
cockles of our hearts, if our 
hearts still have cockles, and 
assures an excellent matinée 
business. 
White, New York “Cappy Ricks” doesn’t 
Taliaferro in “Please Get Married,” a play characterized as “‘not bed- 





rroom. 
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Evelyn Gosnell, Walter Jones, Dudley 

Hesel Dewn, Enid Merkey end John Curbed 

in “Up in Mabel’s Room,” a play which “ends 
without anyone the worse for having seen it.” 


overlook a bet. Cappy himself, a pros- 
perous shipowner, is the familiar figure 
with the gruff manner and the heart of gold. 
He comes to his office—one of those dramat- 
ic offices hired to make love in—acclaimed 
by a supernumerical populace, dictates comic 
letters to his stenographer, and sheds char- 
itable checks. In due course of time arrives 
ingénue daughter and low-comedy young 
man, of the silly-ass type, consigned to 
daughter and the firm by a doting and 
doughy dad. “Let’s pretend to be desperate- 
ly in love with each other,” says one of the 
pair, and we have achieved the cornerstone 
of the plot. 

Soon after, enter impudently likable hero, 
who saved the life of daughter a year or two 
ago, and proves to be the son of papa’s boy- 
hood friend. His father, indeed, was the 
early attachment of papa’s old-maid aunt, 
which, naturally, enlists aunty on the side 
of the lovers. After that, the business, 
which has run itself in a sort of ecstasy any- 
way, is devoted: to trying out the hero, who 
emerges in triumph, only to bump the cor- 
nerstone of that pretended passion for the 
silly ass. For a time the happy ending 
hangs in the balance, leaving the breathless 
audience worried almost to distraction, and 
then it develops that the silly ass’ chorus girl 
is none other than the stenographer who took 
the comic letters, and the hero, who has 
prospered marvelously, holds daughter to his 
bosom and bows his head for the blessing of 
the gruff but golden-hearted pater. 

Here we have “Cappy Ricks,” simple, de- 
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void of sub- 
tleties and puls- 
ing with the 
complicated prob- 
lems of life as it 
is lived in the fairy 
tales, but good-hu- 
mored, withal, and a 
“ huge delight to the 
audience of which your 
overly sophisticated scribe was a part. This 
delight, of course, was largely appreciation 
of Mr. Wise, who is very happy in gruff but 


. golden-hearted réles, and has been so since 


way back in 1900, when he attracted atten- 
tion as the ebullient prospector in George 
Broadhurst’s first serious play, “The Last 
Chapter.” Mr. Courtenay’s good looks and 
melodious voice make him an agreeable 
Matt Peasley, the likable lover, and the re- 
mainder of a cast, including Helen Lowell, 
is quite equal to the demands made upon it. 

“Cappy Ricks” will overjoy a public 
destined never to suspect the meaning of 
“Tiger! Tiger!” 


“UP IN MABEL’S ROOM” 


: l ‘HERE is a theater-going crowd—made 

up, one imagines, largely of prosperous 
business men from Atlanta and points south 
and west—to whom a silk stocking is a de- 
lectably naughty thing, a bedroom the lurk- 
ing place of humorously improper potential- 
ities, and the sacred secrets of life comic 
beyond compare. For this contingent there 
is an annual output of what used to be 
known as “French farces,” though the broad- 
est of them were made in America. Gen- 
erally their bark is worse than their bite, 
impropriety being confined to the momentary 
display of some garment that may be seen 

















in any shop-window, and to a double entendre 
or two half swallowed as one callow youth 
whispers his first ugly story to another. 

Audiences which go to Wilson Collison 
and Otto Harbach’s play, luringly labeled 
“Up in Mabel’s Room,” are doomed to this 
kind of disappointment. I’m sorry to hurt 
business at the Eltinge, but duty compels 
me to record that this is merely a very 
light, rather bright little farce, in which you 
see nothing more than a few pairs of very 
ample and peculiar silk pajamas, suited to 
the lady clown in a circus de luxe rather than 
to sleep, and hear nothing you mightn’t find 
among the quips in any popular magazine. 
There is a bed, of course, but this being 
farce, it is used for climbing under rather 
than for getting into. 

Mabel is a most respectable young per- 
son, engaged to Arthur Sheldon, and chap- 
eroned by his sister at a week-end party in 
his house. Garry Ainsworth once was en- 
gaged to Mabel, and, at the time, sent her 
from Paris a chemise upon which, for the 
purposes of the play, was embroidered 
“Mable from Garry.” For a somewhat 
trumped-up reason, Mabel threatens to show 
this garment to Mrs. Garry, whereupon, in- 
stead of telling that lady the truth, Garry 
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and his manservant slip into Mabel’s room 
to steal the chemise. What happens there is 
about what happened in the second act of 
“A Fair of Silk Stockings,” the usual mis- 
understandings and dartings into chests and 
under beds, ‘still amusing, the more so as it 
involves those expert farceurs, John Cum- 
berland, who was similarly active in “Fair 
and Warmer,” and Walter Jones, as funny 
as in “Baby Mine.” The play ends soon 
after half-past ten, without anyone the worse 
for having seen it, barring a few merry souls 
who endangered their ribs laughing at the 
spectacle of a gentleman trying to crowd 
the silk chemise into his waistcoat pocket. 

As my friend Charles Hanson Towne ob- 
serves: ‘Aint nature wonderful?” 


“PLEASE GET MARRIED” 


LIVER MOROSCO has “put one over” 

on A. H. Woods, impresario of the bed- 
room drama, because James Cullen and 
Lewis Allen Browne’s rival impropriety, 
“Please Get Married,” at the Little Theater, 
is genuinely offensive. This highly desirable 
state it achieves by being vulgar in manners 
as well as in morals, and by deliberately ob- 
truding every discoverable tongue-in-the- 
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cheek phase of a sacred and beautiful sit- 
uation. 

Once upon a time, when my train 
stopped at Scranton, a coal- 
miner and his bride 
embarked upon 
their honey- 
moon, while 


a crowd 
of their 
sooty friends 
hurled question- 
able gibes at them 
through the windows. The 

same sort of references make up the dialogue 
of “Please Get Married,” with the difference 
that they are spoken by persons of gentle 
breeding, and vastly enjoyed by the audience, 
while my fellow-passengers concealed their 
embarrassment behind newspapers. In an 
exceedingly dull and amateurish first act, 
“Please Get Married” shows two young 
lovers being wedded and starting off to- 
gether. After their departure it is learned 
that the officiating clergyman had no right to 
perform the ceremony. 

Follows a second act, in a hotel room, with 
the inevitable twin beds, and interested and 
jocular servants, in which the humor arises 
from the interrupted efforts of the pair to 
consummate their marriage. The screaming 
fun of a bridal couple left alone in their 
sleeping apartment is played upon to the ut- 
most, with an obbligato of such incidents as 
that of a maid, informed of their state, 
restoring the turned-down.covers of one bed. 

Thai the piece is not more flagrantly in 
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bad taste 
is due to 
the delicacy 
and _light- 
ness of 
touch of 
Ernest 
Truex, 
who has 
had a 
long ex- 
— perience 
— inthese 
= parts, and 
Edith 
Talia- 
ferro, whose 
native nice- 
ness does 
much to save 
the situation. 
Some of Mr. 
Truex’s by - 
play and in- 
cidental 
business is really amusing, and 
his personality, and handling of 
the juxtaposition, give it whatever of 
humor it possesses. William Sampson delivers 
the trite old cheap witticisms about marriage 
with his customary drollness, and Ida Darling 
has the réle of his wife, and mother of the 
bride. Edward See is the doubted clergyman 
who proves to have been all right, and Elise 
Bartlett brings freshness and charm to the 
wearisome and unnecessary réle of a gar- 
rulous neighbor. Thomas E. Jackson por- 
trays the hotel clerk for whom the authors 
devised the original and crowning humor of 
a stutter. 
“Please Get Married” is not bedroom, but 
m. 


“THE VELVET LADY” 


"T work of turning forgotten farces into 
musical comedies goes on more or less 
merrily. It is astonishing how much of the 
fun and flavor of the original can be lost in 
this process—or rather, it isn’t astonishing 
when one considers the limited time for 
dialogue in this sort of entertainment, and 























the necessary number of interruptions. Thus, 
even when the slim plot of Fred Jackson’s 
“A Full House” gets under way in Henry 
Blossom’s adaptation, “The Velvet Lady,” at 
the New Amsterdam, we find ourselves pretty 
close to the middle of the second act before 
it is taken up again. 

Atonement is made by the usual diversion 
of girls, gowns, dances, songs and speed, so 
that, in this case, we have an offering quite 
typical of Klaw and Erlanger. A dozen 
pieces almost 
indistin- 
guishable from 
“The Velvet 
Lady” have 
been done at 
the New Am- 
sterdam, with 
almost Uuavary- 
ing success, and 
a dozen more 
will be done. 
What one par- 
ticularly misses 
in this _ pro- 
duction is per- 
sonality. Geor- 


gie O’Ramey 
lays aside her 
usual original- 


ity to give an 
industrious imi- 
tation of May 
Vokes in the 
réle of the 


slavey, Susie, 
from Sioux 
City, but the 


remainder of 
the cast, even 
including Er- 
nest ‘Torrence, 
who was so 
funny as_ the 
Scotchman in 
“The Only 
Girl,” rather 
fades into the 
scenery. There 
is this same 
peculiar lack of 
distinction and 
individuality in 
the costumes, 
and— strangest 
_of all phenom- 
ena!—it is to be found in the score of Victor 
Herbert. 

This does not mean that Mr. Herbert’s 
music isn’t tuneful, but even its most in- 
sistent tune, “Life and Love,” lacks the ex- 
pected Herbert color and character. The 
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Ray Raymond and Marie Flynn in “The Velvet Lady.” 
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best things in the piece, indeed, are an un- 
named duet, sung in the first act by Mr. 
Torrence and Georgia O’Ramey, and a 
chorus for female voices, “Wedding Bells.” 
Julian Mitchell has performed his customary 
service in staging, especially notable being a 
number in which girls with blowpipes fill the 
air with floating, iridescent bubbles. Notable, 
too, is his direction of a sextette, yclept 
“Throwing the Bull.” 

Mr. Jackson’s plot, as may be recalled, 
concerns _ itself 
with a newly 
married man 
who goes to 
Boston to get 
compro- 
mising letters 
his friend has 
written a show- 
girl, and on the 
way back, ac- 
cidentally ex - 
changes his bag 
for one con- 
taining burglar- 
tools and stolen 
rubies. Mr. 
Blossom has 
kept what he 
could of this 
story, which is 
treated ina 
workman- 
like manner. 
His lyrics, how- 
ever, are not 
up to his own 
standard, and 
are somewhat 
clumsily intro- 
duced. Klaw 
and_ Erlanger’s 
part of the 
proceedings, as 
usual, is prodi- 
gal. The sec- 
ond set, show- 
ing a living 
hall in a fash- 
ionable apart- 
ment - house, 
particularly de- 
serves mention. 
It should be 
mentioned, also, 
that the per- 
formance is packing the house eight times a 
week. In other words, everything is velvet 
for “The Velvet Lady.” 

(Next month Mr. Pollock will review other 
new plays in his characteristically keen and 
understanding fashion.) 
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What’s What on Broadway 


LATEST GOSSIP OF 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


URING one _ perform- 
ance of “Redemption,” 
John Barrymore was 


conscious of being in- 
tently studied by a man seated 
in the first row. At the con- 
clusion of the second act, the 
man sent back his card and 
begged an interview. He 
was, it transpired, an 
en tet who 
specializes in “Qs 
drawing the a 
hands of the 
artistically great. 
Bernhardt had been 
his model, and John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson, 
He had, he admitted, 
been fascinated by the 
supremely eloquent hands 
of Mr. Barrymore and was 
ever so eager to add them to 
his collection. Would the actor 
be gracious enough to pose for 
him? 

With the amused smile of a 
boy who is anticipating a good 
joke on one of his elders, Jack 
produced the eloquent hands— 
a gnarled and knotted collection 
of digits. The long, tapering 
fingers were » 

—_ 


Ss | 
sé > 
——— 


made up 

from knuckle to 

nail; the graceful lines of the 

wrist and the delicately traced 

veins had all been extracted 

from the make-up box on the 

table. They were the hands of a tenderly 
reared stevedore made over by an artist. 
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By BURNS 
MANTLE 


The visitor was 
surprised, but not at 
all discouraged. They 
were still, said he, 
the most. expressive, 
the most eloquent 
hands to be seen on 
the stage in New 
York, and if Mr. 
Barrymore would 
permit him to do so, 
he would take great 
pride in drawing 
them. A day or so 
later he was back 
with drawing-board 
and crayons, and the 
hero of “Redemp- 
tion” started to put 
the hands _ through 
their paces. Curious- 
ly, they refused to 
perform. The lines 
were there; the 
poses were seem- 
ingly the same as 
those assumed 
by the actor in 
the play—but there 
was something 
wrong. ‘There was 
no grace to the 
sweeping gestures; 
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there was no character in the attitudes 
into which the hands naturally fell. Neither 
artist nor actor could explain it. They 
thought it might be the lights. So they went 
down on the stage to investigate. Here Barry- 
more repeated the most striking of his scenes, 
mumbling the lines of his part as he did so— 


Walter Hamp- 
len as Hamlet. 
Hampden has 
suddenly sprung 
into prominence 


Photograph 
Mary Dale Clarke 


and instantly the hands fell into character. It 
was not a question of lights, but of atmos- 
phere. The actor was in character on the 
stage, but in the dressing-room he could 
do no more than pretend to be, and 
the subconscious mind refused to be 
tricked. 

It is interesting to know that Barrymore 
makes up his hands for practically every 
change of scene in the play. He considers 

them the 
oo ee Siena ts: greatest help 

“| _—Ss in.:- expressing 

be a mood. 
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UJ NDERSTUDIES have always been interesting to me. 

They wait so long and patiently for the chance that 
so seldom comes. On the Century Roof the other night 
Mollie King “turned up missing.” Having been engaged 
for a new musical comedy, she had gone out of town 
for the trial performances, and there was a hurried 
search for some one who could sing her songs. In the 
chorus was a small blonde who looked much like Mollie. 
She had understudied Mollie King before, and was 
chosen immediately for the test. Annette Bade is her 
name; she is a little beauty, as her pictures testify, but 
that she possessed anything more than a chorus-girl 
talent no manager had even suspected. Yet, sending 
her out to sing the King songs in the King way, they 
suddenly discovered that she was really clever—and if 
it had not been for the accidental choice of her to fill 
the breach, she—well, who knows? She might have 
continued in the chorus until her grandchildren were 
ready for school. 

Annette was a milliner’s model before she went in 
search of a stage position. She walked into the lobby 
of the Princess Theater one noon hour, caught the eye 
of the stage-director of “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” and was 
engaged on the spot. 

Beauty understudies are different. All they have to 
do when: called upon is to walk on in the principal 
beauty’s finery. Margaret Mansfield of the “Frolic” is 
one. Whenever Dolores, famed as Lucile’s favorite 
model, fails to put in an appearance, Margaret is called 
Photograph by Campbell Studios to the colors and the jewels that go with them. She is 

Peggy Marsh, of the Century not quite as tall as Dolores, but she is as striking in her 
Midnight Whirl. own way and visualizes as attractive a Dove of Peace 
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Eleanor Painter in ‘The Climax,” 

ing how a prima donna looks when she 
thinks she has lost 


like Manson 
of the cast 
he had con- 
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in the victory tableau as any league of nations 
could rightfully demand. She took her name from 
the town of Mansfield, O., in which she was born, 
and is one of the most photographed of all the 
Ziegfeld girls. 


DERN G the influenza epidemic, Maxwell Ryder, 
playing a small part in “Redemption” at the 
Plymouth Theater, was taken ill. Across the alley- 
way, at the Booth, his friend Walter Hampden was 
playing the lead in “Be Calm, Camilla.” It for- 
tunately happened, also, that when Ryder was on 
the stage in “Redemption,” Hampden was off the 
stage in “Camilla.” Therefore it was very easy 
for Hampden, when Ryder took to his bed, to play 
both parts until the sick man was able to return to 
it, which he did. For a week or ten days, at each 
performance, he dashed out of his own theater across 
the alley and into the other, made certain hurried 
changes in his make-up, and went on as a Russian, 
and then, ten minutes later, dashed back, ob- 
literated the Slav, and reappeared as a romantic 
American in the comedy. And each week the Ryder 
salary was sent where it was most needed. 

The incident is unimportant 
save that it illustrates Hamp- 
den’s enthusiasm for adven- 
tures of the kind. After he 
came to America with the 
manuscript of “The 
Servant in the 
House’’ in his 

















pocket, and in- M = 
duced Henry in “Up in 
Miller to pro- Mabel’s 
duce that Room.” 
play, he be- 

came _ con- 

vinced that 


by playing 
the Christ- 





vinced man- 
agers he could do nothing less serious. Where- 
upon he accepted a variety of parts in every- 
thing from screaming farce to musical comedy 
to establish his versatility. Then while he was 
playing the comedy réle in “Camilla,” he elected 


to repeat at a series of Shakespearean matinées his 


Hamlet. The time seemed particularly ripe for the 
revival this year, and Hampden soon found himself 
the most talked of Prince of Denmark who has 
recently played the réle. So long as “Camilla” lin- 
gered, Hampden continued to double his comedy and 
tragedy selves and was happy. One week-end he 
played the Dane on Friday afternoon, in “Camilla” 
Friday night, Macbeth Saturday morning and in 


“Camilla” again at the matinée and night per- 


formances. 






Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 







































E were standing in the 

lobby at the revival 
of “The Climax.” Joseph 
Weber, who was inti- 
mately connected with 
the play’s past, seeing 
that it had 





made him a for- 

tune twelve years 

ago, was there, 

and the talk turned 

to prima donnas. 

. The cast on . this 
occasion was headed by 
Eleanor Painter, who a 
few weeks before had made 
her reéntry into the musical- 
comedy field as the heroine of a 
play called “Glorianna.” Later, how- 
ever, she had tired of that réle, and 
when Eleanor tires of the thing she 
is doing, she has that temperaméntal 
independence which bids her quit 
doing it. So she left “Glorianna” and 
took up with the heroine of “The Cli- 
max,” a finer acting part, seeing that 
she is the only woman in the 
cast and has two lovers and 
a doting guardian to make 
a fuss over her. 

Some one suggested 
that all prima donnas were 
difficult to handle and that Eleanor was no 
exception to an established rule. True, 
admitted Weber, but occasionally a tempera- 
ment was successfully tamed without the use 
of a straitjacket. For example: One of the 
first and one of the best prima donnas who 
sang the famous “Song of the Soul” during 
the run of “The Climax” decided one night 
in New York that she would not finish the 
performance unless her salary was raised 
from seventy-five dollars a week to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. 

Weber ‘was willing to argue the matter 
with her next day, but he objected on prin- 
ciple to being blackmailed into signing a new 
contract that night. Very well, agreed the 
haughty soprano; two acts of the play had 

been sung, and there would be no third act, 
so far as she was concerned. Either he 
would agree to the new salary, or he could 
go on and sing the “Song of the Soul” him- 
self and see how he liked it. 

It happened that there was a young 
woman in the theater that evening who had 
been rehearsing the part and was “just crazy” 
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Martha: Mansfield as the 
Dove of Peace inthe nine 
o'clock ‘ Ziegfeld Revue. 


Photograph by F 
Alfred Cheney Johnston 


to sing it. Ann 
Swinburne was 
her name. Weber 
hurriedly called 
'. h®r into his office. 
Here was her chance, 
he told her. If she 
would finish that night’s 
performance for him, he 
would put her at the head of one 
of the touring companies. She 
was frightened pale, but. she 
agreed. Announcement was made 
from the stage that the prima 
donna had suffered a. sudden at- 
tack of “laryngitis” and ‘that 
a newcomer had kindly con- 
sented to finish the performance. 
The act was announced; little 
Miss Ann went timidly for- 
ward, and ‘the crisis was 
passed. 
In her dressing-room the 
foiled prima donha stormed and stewed. 
When she heard the music being played with- 
out her, she dashed for the door with the 
intention, it may be, of making a scene. But 
she found the door locked and she was not 
released until it was all over. 


T was Ann Swinburne’s start. She 
afterward toured for forty weeks of one- 
night stands, and was one of the most suc- 
cessful of the “Climax” singers—of whom 
there were fourteen eventually, counting 
seven leads and seven understudies; and 
some years later she was a favorite singer 
of light-opera réles on Broadway. I, for one, 
was greatly disappointed when she retired 
from the stage to become the wife of a 
music publisher; there are very few singers 
of her quality devoting their time to light 
opera. 

Yet none of the “Climax” prima donnas 
seemed to hunger for a stage career with that 
good old-fashioned hunger that is presumed 
to afflict the ambitious amateur. Leona 
Watson, the first and most famous of them, 
traded her career for an automobile magnet: 
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Louise Dale in 






Phbtograph the Centu ? 
"Studios Midnight Whirl. 


This is the gown the girls wear 
in the “Button Me Up the 
Back” number—a simple thing 
* for the married man to master, 
but puzzling to adolescents. 






Ann Swinburne mar- 
ried her music man, 
and both Margaret 
McKinney and Pau- 
line Perry, two 
others who seemed 
headed for stardom, 
also gave up the 
stage for the home. 


PEAKING of 

Miss Swinburne 
recalls one of Alan 
Dale’s favorite yarns. 
He was standing in 
the Astor lounge one 
day talking with a 
newspaper man and 
a vaudeville actor. 
The name of an 
actress who had that 
week scored a success 
was mentioned. “She 
is really quite un- 
usual,” insisted the 
newspaper 
person: 


Photograph by Camptell 
tudios 


“I was surprised to hear her discussing Shel- 
ley and Swinburne the other day, and very 
intelligently, too.” 

“I know that Swinburne dame,” agreed the 
vaudevillian. “I worked with her one week 
at the Colonial.” 


HE camera lures, but it does not hold, 

the actress who can act. Gail Kane 
is back after being quite devoted to the 
screen for months. She returned to play a 
flashy part in “The Woman in Room 13” 
because to Manager Woods, who «produced 
the play, she is one of the opulent beauties 
who can be depended upon to play a vam- 
pire with distinction, with satisfaction to the 
men in the audience and without offense to 
the more critical feminines. Neither is she 
averse to making a reasonable sacrifice in 
the cause of art. Thus she creates a minor 
sensation in “The Woman in Room 13” by 
climbing hastily down a fire-escape clad in a 
diaphanous kimono that reveals considerably 
more of Gail than it does of the rest of the 
scenery, and thus provides a talking point 
for the play. Pauline Frederick achieved a 
similar success some seasons back in a play 
called “Innocent.” Being a simple-minded 
child, she came trotting down from her bou- 
doir in one scene, beautifully 
draped in chiffop and strings of 
beads, and walked straight to- 
ward the fireplace. The inter- 
est Broadway immediately took 
in the study of silhouettes caused 
the price of front-row seats at 
that theater to advance stead- 
ily during the rest of the en- 
gagement. 


Bp sudden uncovering of an 
unsuspected talent is one of 
Broadway’s favorite diversions. 
At the Little Theater recently a 
play was produced called “A Lit- 
tle Journey.” Rachel Crothers 
wrote it, and several clever actors 
appeared in it. Among them was 
Jobyna Howland. Now, Jobyna 
has been playing around New 
York ever since Hector was a 
half-grown dog. Being a statu- 
esque and handsome young woman, 
and being tagged with the descrip- 
tive sobriquet of “the original 
Gibson girl,” it never occurred to 
any manager that either God or 
gent the Howlands expected her to be 
“m2, anything more important than a 
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‘ Bertha Kelich in magnificent clothes-horse. You 
“The Riddle: Woman.” know the type—they drift into 

This dramatic star, like so the ballroom or the hotel lounge 

many of her compatriots, made draped in expensive wardrobes, 
her début in the chorus. 




















turn about with studied carelessness, that 


back, and drift out again. But it happens that 
in “A Little Journey” Jobyna Howland was 
given a character that calls for something more 
than clothes and a smile. She played a cynical New 
Yorker traveling westward on a Pullman, and found 
the réle a happy fit. Next day she was “discov- 
ered.” 

A belated reward for a commendable patience, 
but thoroughly deserved. It was the biggest thing 
that has happened to Jobyna Howland since the day 





York, and she had been refused place after place be- 
cause of her height. Frohman, it happened, had been 
searching the town for a tall woman who could act the. 
queen in one of the Zenda comedies—“Rupert of 

a Hentzau,” I think. He was prepared to go as high 
as $300 a week to get the actress who could both look 
and act the part, but of course—Jobyna Howland did 
not know that. She had heard, however, that even 
though she starve next day with all her clothes in 
pawn, an actress : 
must appear 
boldly confident 
when talking sal- 
aries with a man- 
ager. So when 
the kindly Froh- 
man asked her 
what her salary 
was, she looked 
him straight in 
the eye and said 
firmly: “Fifty 
dollars!” She 
was secretly pre- 
pared to take 
thirty-five — but 
she must not ad- 
mit it. Years 
after she knew 
why Frohman 
covered his face 
with his hands 
that day and hes- 
itated before he 
concluded t he 
bargain. He was 
trying not to ap- 
pear unduly 
elated. 


’ HERE is a 
constant and 
frankly admitted 
search for daring 
novelties. Two of 
these are the 
“Button Me Up 
the Back” NUM- Photograph by Campbell Studios 
ber in the “Mid- —_ Evelyn Gosnell in “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
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the ladies may see how they hang in the by campoel 


Studios 


she spent her last nickel to ride to Daniel Frohman’s 
office to ask for a job. That was her first year in New 


Painter, 
w ho re- 
cently 


left one 


night Whirl” on the Century 
Theater roof, and the “She Had 
to Go Home in a Barrel” num- 
ber at the Ziegfeld Frolic. 

In the “Button” song, the 
young women relate the diffi- 
culty they have in dressing with- 
out assistance, and donning the 
overgarment they carry with 
them, confidently back up to the 
tables and demand that their 
frocks be fastened. 

The “Barrel” song pictures an 
old swimmin’-hole which in- 
trigues a summer girl to venture 


‘a swim. A strolling comedian 


steals her clothing, and—as the 
chorus explains—she had to go 
home in a barrel. 


—_ longer Bertha Kalich 
continues to play “The Rid- 
dle: Woman” in New York, the 
more we learn of her. For in- 
stancé, few knew until this en- 
gagement that the “Yiddish 
Bernhardt,” as some have called 
her, made her début as a prima 
donna. And fewer still were 
aware that one of her first big 
triumphs — her first important 
triumph, in fact—was won in 
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Gail Kane in “The Woman in Room 13.” 


Bucharest, the Jew-hating capital of Rou- 
mania, where, twenty-five years ago, no Jew 
was permitted to buy a séat in or enter any 
theater outside his own ghetto. 

Mme. Kalich had been singing and dancing 
as a girl of seventeen, in the Skarbek The- 
ater of Lemberg. Her face and figure and 
voice attracted the attention of the director 
of the Imperial Theater of Bucharest, and he 
offered her a position in his company. She 


refused at first, but took up the study of 
the Roumanian tongue, and six months later 
made her début there in “La Dame Blanche.” 
Carmen Sylva and King Charles were in that 
first audience, and also a group of military 
gallants who openly declared no Jewess would 
ever be permitted to achieve anything re- 
sembling a success on the stage of their the- 
aters. To make her defeat doubly sure, it 
is said they carried with them to the theater 











that night sections of overripe fruit with 
which to bombard the stage when she 
took her encores. But she sang so well 
and was otherwise so attractive that 
their throwing arms suddenly went lame 
and she conquered. And to this day she 
tells, whenever she can be induced to 
speak of the incident, of borrowing a 
box of matches after the performance 


and making her way into the orchestra - 


circle, where she gathered up much of 
fruit and a féw vegetables that had 

been left in the seats, includ- 
ing a golden yellow cucumber. 
This she took to her lodgings 
that she might cure the seeds 
as mementos; and would you 
believe it, there are gardens © 
in Lemberg to-day, and one or 
two in America, which boast ~~ 
White Spine cucumber de- | 


scendants of that souvenir? 


FIND a note in the book 

this month to remind me 
of Patricia Collinge, inspired 
by her unhappiness when 
she played Tillie in New 
York this winter. She did 
so much want a New York 
run for the comedy and 
would have had it but for 
an accidental mix-up in 
bookings. “Tillie” is a 
type of comedy with 
which Broadway is slow 
to make friends. The first 
two weeks were not successful ; 
so Mrs. Fiske was ordered in 
with “Mis’ Nelly of N’Or- 
leans” to take over the “Tillie” 
time. But no 
sooner had 
this been 
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Below is Jobyna Howland 
in “A Little 


horses for ten years. In- 
advertently, they gave her 
a character role in “A 
Little Journey,” and next 
day ater for joy over 
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“notices.” 
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Patricia Collinge, 
who was driven 


for “Tillie.” 


arranged for, than “Tillie” 
suddenly became popular. 
Steadily her business 
grew, and the friends she 
made were firm friends 
who were bound to bring 
others to see her. So her 
manager began a hunt for 
another theater. None 
could be found.- There 
are nearly fifty playhouses 
of the first class on Broad- 
way, but they were all 
engaged. And so “Tillie” 
had to go touring, with a 
heroine who spent all her 
off-stage time in tears of grief over her ab- 
sence from that dear dld Broadway. 


"T Sake are notes, too, about Enid Mar- 
key, Hazel Dawn and Evelyn Gosnell 
They were to suggest, as I recall them now, 
8 eye for beauty which the Woods office 


All three are members of the cast of 
“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Enid Markey de- 
serting the cinema for the privilege of play- 
ing therein, Hazel Dawn playing the leading 
part and Evelyn Gosnell being given on this 
occasion her first Broadway opportunity— 
an opportunity to which her blond beauty, 
if not her promising talent, entitles her. A 
native of Stockholm, Sweden, is Evelyn, but 
she left there-long before the German propa- 
gandists arrived and is at least one hundred 
and twenty-five per cent American at present 


Photograph by WTiting. 
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Studio 
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HEN Aroline Lippitt’s mother died 

and left her rich, it was too late. 

And this was Aroline’s first clear 

a thought, when the first numbness 

The Lippitts had been stodgy pillars of 
the stodgier up-State town of Dulham for 
a dreary number of years. Aroline’s home 
life had been a choice blend of that endured 
by all the exemplary people in all the Sab- 
bath-school library books she had ever read. 
There was everything in it, except what a 
normal young girl could desire. Food and 
clothing, both solidly healthful; a solidly 
ugly home and a solidly ugly social circle; a 
terrifically praise-worthy example in the lives 
of her parents: these were Aroline’s earthly 
portion, up to the age of sixteen. 

Then the same street-car collision which 
killed her father left her mother a bedridden 
cripple. And for a full quarter-century 
thereafter, Aroline was self-chained to the 
invalid’s bedside. She did everything for her 
doomed mother. And she had no time nor 
incentive for anything else. Youth and 
young womanhood slipped wistfully by; un- 
noted by the girl, who was losing them with- 
out once having tasted either. 

When Aroline was forty-one, her mother 
died. After which came the days of closed 
blinds and of tiptoeing feet and the ashamed 
thrill of interest in the adjusting of unfamil- 
iar crape-folds; the blurred days of strange 
leisure and of dearth of object. 

From it all emerged Aroline Lippitt in her 
forty-second year, with nothing to do and 
with nearly eleven thousand dollars a year 
to do it with. From it, too, emerged a new 
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Aroline Lippitt—a woman who, for the first 
time in her life, had a chance to think about 
herself. 

Since childhood, she had been taught that 
selfishness is a mortal sin. And it was a sin 
she had had no opportunity to commit. But 
now there was no one and nothing but her- 
self to think about. Wherefore, without at 
all realizing what she was doing, Aroline 
gradually began to readjust herself and to 
take account of stock. Whereupon, she 
learned a number of interesting and sad 
things. 

She learned, for example, that youth is a 
season of glory, and that youth was no longer 
hers. She learned (from the new brand of 
books she now read and from watching the 
couples who loitered past the house in the 
soft May twilight and from the snatches of 
laughter and music that floated across from 
less rigid homes) that there are such things 
as romance and love and—above all—a good 
time. 


IED to the bedside of an invalid who 
daily waxed more exacting, forced to 
read aloud, daily, for hours, from such ster- 
ling works as Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest,” 
Thomas-a-Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ,” the 
sermons of the Reverend Jonathan Edwards, 
and “The Philosophy of the Infinite,” she 
had been blinded to any other phase of life 
than that of sacrifice and hodden-gray duty. 
Now, from curiosity, she took to reading 
magazines and such books as allured her by 
their jackets and titles. She knew she was 
doing wrong in preferring Rupert Hughes to 
Jonathan Edwards. But, to her own sur- 


























THE DENTED HALO 


prise, she didn’t care whether it was wrong 
or not. She began to read newspapers, too. 
And she quickened at the things they told 
her. 

On the verge of forty-two, Aroline Lippitt 
was beginning to waken. The wholly un- 
spent reservoirs of youth had not yet dried 
up in her spirit; and they clamored for 
exit. Guiltily, yet as if to magic melodies, 
Aroline listened to their clamor. And, bra- 
zenly, she began to pore over fashion-plates. 

These mighty changes did not occur in a 
day or even in six months. Nor were they 
unattended by many a qualm of conscience 
and by homesick yearnings for her safe old- 
time slavery. But hourly they gained 
ground. 

It became necessary at last to “talk it 
out” with some one. But, except for her 
pastor and a very few of her mother’s 
cronies, she had no intimates in whom to 
confide. And most assuredly none of these 
could understand or fail to be shocked. 
Aroline took to that final refuge of the non- 
communicate, the pen. Deliberately, shame- 
lessly, she wrote out a brief statement of her 
own case. Having written this, she read it 
three times, to herself, slowly and aloud. 
After which, tearing the confession into tiny 
fragments, she burned the handful of scraps 
in the hideous old living-room Franklin 
stove. This is what she had written: 

“T shall be forty-two next month. There 
are nineteen small wrinkfés in my face; and 
there are thirty-seven white hairs (that I can 
count) in my head. I have been kissed four 
times that I can remember: once by my 
father, when I won the attendance-record 
prize at Sunday-school; three times, in all, 
by my mother. 
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“T saw a delivery man kiss a servant girl, 
in the area-way of the house just across the 
street, last evening. He kissed her more 
times than I could count. And she put her 
arms close about his neck, as if she were a 
very little child. It was not wicked. It was 
not vulgar. It was very beautiful and won- 
derful. It made me cry. I don’t know why. 

“T don’t think I am a fool. For I have 
sense enough to know that I am a middle- 
aged woman and that no man would ever 
want to kiss me. But I can remember how 
fluffy my hair used to be, before I was too 
busy to bother with it. And I had a pretty 
color, too—as pretty as that servant girl’s. 
Twenty-five years ago, some man might have 
been willing to kiss me like that, even though 
no man ever will, now. Yes, I think that is 
what made me cry. 

“T missed all that, and I never knew I was 
missing it. I missed a lot of other things, 
too, that seem to me much more worth 
while. I missed the filmy soft dresses and 
the sweet hats and things that other girls 
wear. I missed the dancing and the laugh- 
ing and the fun. 

“Tt doesn’t make me cry to remember how 
I missed those things, because it isn’t really 
too late for any of them—for a little of all 
of them, anyhow. It is an awful thing to 
say, I suppose. But I’ve paid for my right 
to a good time. And I am going to have it. 
I say, J am going to have it! I mean that. 

“If it is wrong to do what I am going to 
do, then let the Recording Angel be fair 
enough to subtract from the sin all the things 
I did for Mother and all the things I was 
never able to do for myself. I don’t believe 


the remainder is going to be big enough to 
count much against me. 


If it’ is, let it! 
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“T say I’m going to have one good time. 
And I’ve figured the whole thing out. I am 
not going to have it here, at Dulham. I 
owe too much to our family name and to 
the people who were fond of Father and 
Mother and to the people at the church who 
seem so glad that I am carrying on Mother’s 
interest in missions and in the Ladies’ Guild. 
No, I can’t have it here. I am not going 
to dent my local halo.. But I’m going to 
have it, just the same. J am! 

“And when it is all over, I shall come back 
here and go on with the things that are ex- 
pected of me. But then, when-I hear peo- 
ple laugh or see them in pretty~ clothes or 
when I listen to dance music, I wont feel 
a lump in my throat. -I’ll just smile to my- 
self and whisper: ‘7 know all about that, 
too!’” 


ALMLY and with iron purpose, Miss 

Aroline Lippitt went ahead with her sin- 
ful plans. And one day she departed from 
Dulham,—a grim little wisp of a figure in 
her styleless black, and lugging an elderly 
straw suitcase. 

Six hours later, the same grim little wisp 
of a figure walked sturdily up to the garish 
desk at the St. Croesus Hotel in New York 
and demanded a suite of two rooms and a 
bath. 

This was not a haphazard jaunt. Its 
every step had been laid out with shrewd 
care, by the aid of newspapers, novels, mag- 
azine stories, a library book entitled “The 
Paris of America,” a score of fashion jour- 
nals and countless advertising sheets. Yes, 
Miss Aroline Lippitt was ready. 

Going to her suite, she discarded the 
mourning garb she had worn from Dulham 
and replaced it with a less somber if equally 
unprepossessing dark blue traveling-suit she 
had bought surreptitiously at the Dulham de- 
partment-store—this and a tricorne hat of 
sorts, purchased from the same place. 

Thus arrayed, Miss Lippitt’s reflection in 
the pier-glass seemed all but fairylike in its 
flippancy, by comparison with her everyday 
self. Solemnly, Aroline laid the discarded 
black bombazine on the floor. Solemnly, she 
walked to and fro upon its unlovely surface, 
a jounce of happy vindictiveness punctuat- 
ing each stride. Then, remembering the 
thing must look presentable enough to be 
worn back to Dulham, she picked it up, gave 
it a perfunctory shake and hung it in a far 
corner of the closet. 

This rite achieved, Aroline fared forth 
from the hotel and summoned -a taxicab. 
From a slip of close-penciled paper she read 
to the meter bandit the first of a series of 
names. It was the name of a Fifth Avenue 
shop,.which had been favorably mentioned 
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in its own newspaper advertisements, a shop 
which sold’ ready-to-wear garments of 
astounding gorgeousness, at a price far more 
astounding. 

From shop to shop swept Aroline Lippitt. 
She knew pretty well what she wanted. And 
where she found need to change her ideas, 
her decisions were Napoleonic in swiftness. 
After the shops were duly ravaged, she be- 
took herself to the hairdresser whose ad 
appeared oftenest in her surreptitiously 
bought New York papers. There, in the 
hands--of coiffeur and facial masseur and 
manicure, she passed a delirious two hours. 


USK was beginning to glimmer as Aro- 

line departed from the hairdresser’s. 
The visitor’s nails were pink mirrors. Her 
massaged face glowed and flushed and 
itched. Her hair was arranged in a manner 
whose frivolity should have made her 
mother turn in her grave as madly as any 
squirrel in a wheel-cage. Another glance at 
her memorandum gave her the address of a 
much advertised dispensary of afternoon tea. 
And this address she confided to her taxi- 
driver. 

The tea-room was lighted only by little 
pink bulbs, heavily shaded, one on each of 
the widely scattered wicker tables. In the 
rosy gloom sat folk, invariably two to a 
table, heads close together, hands usually 
interclasped with more or less furtiveness. 
Pussy-footed waiters glided down the dim 
aisles between tables, bearing many and pic- 
turesque liquids—and, once in a great while, 
tea. 

The frank intimacy of the place warmed 
Miss Lippitt’s heart. The loneliness of twi- 
light in a strange city departed from her. 
Life all at once became charming again. She 
chose almost the only vacant table, and or- 
dered a pot of English breakfast tea, with 
buttered toast. 

Meantime, a steady stream of treasures 
flowed from various Fifth Avenue shops to 
the St. Croesus Hotel and was convoyed duly 
to Miss Aroline Lippitt’s suite. An incom- 
plete list of the parcels’ contents would have 
inventoried much as follows: 

One triple-pelt white-fox scarf with head 
(chosen from a dozen others because of the 
friendly grin of the especial fox’s furry lit- 
tle face). 

One afternoon dress of sapphire-blue satin 
and Georgette crépe with Oriental trimmings. 

One large sapphire-blue satin hat. One 
small hat of shirred white maline, with 
wreath of tiny white ostrich tips. Aroline 
had hesitated long between these two hats, 
deciding at last in favor of the latter and 
then, to quell an agony of indecision, buying 
the former, too. 
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Robing herself in 
the white evening 
frock, Aroline 


gloated on her re- 


flection in the glass. 
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One floating white lace veil, suitable to go 
with either of the foregoing hats. Three 
pairs of long white kid gloves—bought in 
defiance of the clerk’s hint that chamoisette 
or silk would be more comfortable. 

One pair of incredibly high champagne- 
colored kid boots with stockings to. match, 
and at a Monte Cristo price. One pair of 
pink kid and one pair of white kid evening 
slippers, with stockings to match. 
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One pink-flowered silk evening frock, 
trimmed with tulle. One white satin ditto, 
strung with mother-of-pearl sequins. One 
pale, blue crépe-de-chine negligee smothered 
in coffee-colored lace. 

One long “Oriental neck-chain;” one pink 
tourmaline shirtwaist ring, with brooch to 
match. Much costly lingerie (mostly 
decked with Philippine embroidery, highly 
recommended in the ads) and quantities of 

flesh-colored garments of an intimate na- 

ture and made of crépe-de-chine. One 
panne velvet evening wrap. One shep- 
herd’s plaid street-dress. One large and 
noncommittal trunk wherein to bear her 
clandestine purchases back to Dulham— 
there to lie unseen and unsuspected in 

the severely reputable attic of the 

Lippitt house. 

Tea accomplished, Aroline re- 
turned, freshened in mind and 
body, to the St. Croesus and 
spent a solid hour of bliss on 
the rug in her bedroom, 
inspecting and re-in- 
specting the pile of 
new- bought be- 

longings. 
Back at home, 
the frugal 
household of 
her par- 





ents’ time could have been run for the best 
part of a year on what Aroline had spent to- 
day in less than five hours. Realizing this, 
she rejoiced mightily in her sin and mar- 
veled at her own glad lack of conscience. 
Then, robing herself in the white-satin 
evening frock, she gloated on her reflection 
in the glass. At least, she continued to 
gloat until she got a full look at the lowness 
of the neck and pictured herself facing col- 
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lective New York in such array. But a 
clever draping of the big white-fox scarf 
appeased all but outraged propriety. 

Aroline was not at all puzzled as to the 
dinner she should order, for she had memo- 
rized a menu from a modern society novel. 
But, so flustered was she at the waiter’s 
statement that she could not have Romanoff 
caviar, .owing to war-conditions, that she 
wholly forgot to order the dry martini cock- 
tail she nad included in her dinner-memoriz- 
ing. She did-not recall the omission until 
the meal was half finished. And then—as a 
brief “mental review of her fiction-mentors 
tdld her—it was far too late for such a pref- 
atory beverage: Aroline was sorry. She 
niuch wanted to taste a‘cocktail. 

She heard a man at an opposite table order 
one. Aroline kept a covert and curious look- 
out for the drink’s arrival. She was sur- 
prised to find:it served in so small a glass. 
She somehow -had imagined that cocktails 
were served in dinner tumblers. 

But’ when the man at the opposite table 
ordered and drank three cocktails in fast 
succession, she understood that fashion 
merely demanded they be served in little 
glasses, without circumscribing the number 
of glasses. “ She wondered why the man had 
not saved time and sated thirst by ordering 
all three cocktails at once. 


INNER over, Miss Lippitt put on her 
panne velvet wrap and went to the 
theater for the first time in her life. A 
month beforehand she had picked out from 
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the theatrical notes the popular musical 
comedy which should usher her into the 
new world of theater-goers. 

The next three hours were charged with 
astonishment of the most intense sort. From 
her reading of Shakespeare, Aroline sought 
to follow and to analyze the plot of the 


show. Failing, she laid the failure to her 
own stupidity and gave herself up to the 
joy of the rackety music and the eternal 
kaleidoscope of color. Some of the costumes 
made her gasp. Some of them heightened 
the effect of the masseur’s work on her 
cheeks. Many: of the jokes meant nothing 
to her. One or two of them she was quite 
certain she had misunderstood. And she 
blamed her own mind for imagining mean- 
ings which could not possibly exist at so pub- 
lic and respectable a performance. 

Then came the drive to the cabaret roof 
she had chosen as a wind-up to her first eve- 
ning in New York. The day had been the 
most glorious in all her starved life. Her 
clothes caressed her. Their rich beauty was 
a beneciction. The bustle and flare of 
Broadway stirred her to the hungry soul. 
She leaned back luxuriously in the bumpy 
taxi and drew a long happy breath, redolent 
of the vehicle’s moldily wet leather. 

“This is heaven!” she announced to the 
cross-section of her flushed face visible in 
the cracked slice of mirror. “And the best 
part is that I’ve still got a whole celestial 
month of it. To-morrow, I’m going to be- 
gin my dancing-lessons. Oh, it’s worth hav- 
ing been cooped up for forty-two years just 
to be free like 
this! And it’s 
worth being 
cooped up for 
the rest of my 
life just to re- 
member this, 
too!” 

Aroline had 
read of the 
much -adver- 
tised difficulty 
of getting tables 
at popular 
cabarets. Also 
of the best way 








to get such a 
table. A dollar 
bill, slipped 
adroitly to the 
head_ waiter, 
made the fat 
potentate her 
slave and won 
her a table that 
almost under- 
hung the stage 














itself. Not only did 
the inspired bribe 
win her a table of 
honor; but it brought 
no less thantwo waiters 
dancing aroundher, 
waving menus 
and wine-cards 
and order pads, 
as though to 
drive away an in- 
visible swarm of 
flies from _ her 
sacred head. 
Quick mental re- 
hearsal brought 
back to Aroline 
the details of a 
correct after- 
theater supper. 
And in a firm 
voice, she gave 
her order. This 
time, she was 
resolved not to 
forget the all- 
important item 
of cocktails. So 
she prefaced the 
supper mandate, 
by saying sweet- 
] . 


y: 

“And you may 
bring me, first of 
all, three nice dry 
Martini cocktails, 
please.” 

A vague memory of ‘ 
the watery condition of 
her afternoon’s cup of tea 
prompted Aroline to add the earnest injune- 
tion: 

“And please make them extra strong, 
waiter.” 

The waiter stolidly marked a hieroglyph 
on the blank, then proffered the wine card. 
Aroline waved it politely aside. She did not 
desire liquor in any form. From childhood 
she had heard of the evils of intemperance. 
And she did not intend to sully her good 
time by the sin of wine-bibbing. 

Oddly enough, she did not include cock- 
tails in the list of alcoholic drinks. Her 
knowledge of cocktails was based solely on 
the few society novels she had read. In such 
novels, a meal was always begun by cock- 
tails. The hero of the story—yes, and the 
heroine, too—almost invariably sipped them. 
Aroline supposed them to be some form of 
herbal bitters or similar medicated appe- 
tizer, such as her mother had often taken at 
the doctor’s bidding. That they were group- 
able under the head of “non-temperate,” was 
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unsuspected by the elderly child, whose sole 
knowledge of the world had been gleaned 
from six months of chance literature. 
A MAN, sitting alone and morbid at the 
next table, heard the queer order and 
stared in open interest at the woman who 
had given it. Puzzled, he tried to reconcile 
the command with the prim little voice that 
uttered it. And presently he was trying to 
reconcile the garish evening apparel with the 
prim little creature who was wearing it. 
Aroline felt his gaze on her and instinc- 
tively looked up from her study of a much- 
undressed mermaid waltzing with a lobster, 
on the menu’s margin. The man was young, 
—well under thirty—and he seemed un- 
happy or perhaps cross. This much Aroline 


gathered before she dropped her coy glance 
to a renewed study of mermaid and lobster. 
A minute later, she saw two other men 
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“Oh, Dick!” 
she exclaimed. 
“Oh, Dick, my 


teeth are so 
large!” 


stop at the cross youth’s 

table, in passing, and shake 
hands with him. One of them 
addressed him as “Dick.” 

Just then the waiter placed three cocktails 
in front of Aroline. And she promptly cen- 
tered her interest on the drinks. She lifted 
the first glass to her lips, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the manner of the man whom she 
had noted at dinner that evening. She re- 
membered that he had swigged his first cock- 
tail in a single gulp and had drunk the two 
others in more leisurely manner. Such, 
apparently, was the custom. 


Aroline swallowed her cocktail, with 

creditable speed. It stung and burned as it 

darted down her throat. It brought tears 
to her eyes. And it tasted vile. 

Yet it tasted no worse than had the 
anchovies which the waiter, at dinner, 
had persuaded her to take in place of 
the non-procurable Romanoff caviar. 

Nor did it taste as bad as had the 

brine-bitter olives in the salmis. It 
was probably an acquired taste, this 
liking for cocktails. And Aroline 
set out to acquire it, by raising the 
second glass and forcing herself 
to swallow little mouthfuls of 

its contents. 
This glass was even 
worse than the first. 
Aroline basely gave 
up her effort to 
acquire the taste, 
and she set 
down the 
glass half 
full. She 


at a 
Baer Aawd? . was here for 
a good time, not 
for self-torture. 

Next, she caught the gaze of the cross and 
lonely man at the next table, still fixed 
quizzically upon her. She was frowning at 
the bitter cough-medicine flavor of the cock- 
tail. She feared lest the man might think 
she was frowning at him. To relieve him of 
such dread, she smiled reassuringly at him. 
He did not smile in reply but for some rea- 
son, actually seemed distressed. Also, he 
seemed just a little indistinct. 











In fact, everybody seemed a bit indis- 
tinct and more than a bit undulant. The 
man at the next table was rather less in- 
distinct than was anyone else. And he was 
glowering at her so funnily! 

He certainly was funny—the funniest man 
she had ever seen; a trillion times funnier 
than the comedian at the show she had just 
quitted! Yet the comedian had been funny, 
too. And at memory of his antics, Miss 
Aroline Lippitt began to laugh. -- 

All at once her merry face went grave, not 
to say panic-stricken. She put up a wan- 
dering and inquiring hand to her mouth. 
To the blurred touch, her mouth felt as 
usual. But she knew better than to trust 
to mere sense of touch. Something had 
happened! She wanted to tell some one 
about it—to get expert advice. 


SHE rose to her feet, on the dreamily 
swaying floor, and took a cautious step 
to the next table—the table from which the 
cross-faced youth stared at her. 

“Oh, Dick!” she exclaimed, her voice low- 
pitched, but vibrant with bewildered fright. 
“Oh, Dick, my teeth are so large!” 

“That’s all right,” the man reassured her, 
rising and coming close to her side, as if to 
ward off the view of other guests. “It’s 
all right. Don’t worry. Better sit down and 
drink a glass of ice water; and then—” 

“But Dick!” she interposed, speaking with 
eager tensity, “You don’t understand. My 
teeth have been growing, ever since I got 
here. They’re so big! I don’t see how I 
manage to get my mouth shut. I—” 

“Come!” broke in the man, speaking with 
an authority so sharp that Aroline was 
tempted to cry. “Come! Take my arm. 
And try not to talk. So!” 

Dazedly, Aroline Lippitt thrust her hand 
into the crook of the out-thrust arm. The 
man piloted her, skillfully and without at- 
tracting notice, to the outer door. When 
Aroline’s head was clear enough to grasp 
another fact, she and her escort were stand- 
ing beside a taxicab in the street below; and 
he was asking her for the third time: 

“Where do you live?” 

“One-forty-six Avon Place,” 
sponded, perplexed at the question. 

The man stared glumly at the taxi-driver. 

“Must be in the Bronx,” volunteered the 
latter. “Or maybe in Brooklyn. Most all 
the streets in them places has different 
Just like the towns out in Joisey 


she re- 


“Do you live in Brooklyn?” queried the 
cross youth. 

“Of course not,” replied Aroline, with 
some asperity—the more so because the 
chilly night air was playing odd pranks on 
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her powers of thought. “I live in Dulham. 
One-forty-six Avon—” 

“Oh, you're just visiting New York, 
then?” pursued the man. “Where are you 
stopping?” 

“At the ‘hotel, of course,” snapped Aro- 
line, beginning to resent these impertinent 
questions and yearning absurdly to go to 
sleep. 

“What hotel?” persisted the man. 

But now a strain of native wariness 
came to Aroline’s aid. She had heard of 
polite and craftily inquisitive strangers way- 
laying people in New York. And she was 
on her guard. Not one word could be ex- 
tracted from her thenceforth. 

The man gave an address to the chauffeur, 
hoisted the numbed Aroline into the taxi- 
cab and climbed in beside her. By the time 
she had taken her seat, Aroline sank into a 
refreshing doze. 

In a woefully short time, she was aroused 
from a dream of wading waist-deep through 
billows of Fifth Avenue raiment. The man 
was shaking her shoulder, deferentially, yet 
insistently. 

“Come!” he said. He seemed always to 
be saying “Come!” 


LINKINGLY, Aroline let him lead her 

out of the cab and up the steps of a 
grimy apartment-house on an uninspiring up- 
town street. An elevator stranded the two 
adventurers outside a slablike and unmarked 
door, whose bell the man rang. 

A girl answered the summons. She 
struck the’ half-wakened Aroline as being 
decidedly pretty and winsome and not a little 
unhappy. Indeed, any woman (and no 
man) would have known the girl had been 
crying. 

At sight of the cross young man, her face 
went scarlet and her eyes soft and glowing. 
But only for the space of an instant. Then 
an ugly hardness leaped into the soft eyes 
and the tender mouth-corners. 

“This is a real surprise, Dick,” said the 
girl, her voice coming stiffly from somewhere 
in the region of her upper front teeth. 
“Or perhaps I was mistaken in thinking 
you said you would never set foot here 
again? In either case, a call at twelve 
o'clock is just a—a—” 

She stopped short, catching sight of Miss 
Aroline Lippitt, who had shrunk instinctively 
behind her escort. Dick paid no heed to 
the frosty greeting. Leading Aroline by the 
arm, he passed the staring girl and went into 
the apartment hallway. Once inside, he re- 
leased the gradually awakening Aroline and 
addressed their hostess. 

“There wasn’t anything else to do,” he 
said abruptly. “I dropped in at the Idiocy 
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This 
lady was at the next table. She drank some 
cocktails. A blind man could see she wasn’t 
used to them. They got her. I was afraid 
she’d grow noisy or weepy and get herself 
locked up, or something. She couldn’t re- 
member where she is staying in town. She 
isn’t the kind to be turned over to the 
police. Something had to be done with her, 
till she could come to herself. I couldn’t 
take her to the club. And there isn’t any 
woman here but you I know well enough to 


Roof to-night, to—to forget things. 


take her to. So I brought her to you. That’s ~ 


all. You'll look afier her, wont you?” 

The girl was paying less heed to his ex- 
planation than. to the unhappy woman who 
stood so dazed before her in the packing- 
box hallway. The rumpled gayety of the 
sequin-strung evening-frock, contrasting with 
the gentle bewilderment of the wearer’s 
face, was a problem she could not solve. 

Under the inspection, Aroline shivered a 
little and made as though to rally her dor- 
mant powers of speech. The shiver loosened 
the coil of white-fox fur around her lower 
neck, exposing about three square inches 
of honest and bony chest. With a jerky 
gesture and an apprehensive glance at the 
man, Miss Aroline made haste to rearrange 
the fur. 

The girl nodded. 

“All right, Dick,” she said, in sudden 
decision. “I'll look after her. It—it was 
like you to bring her to me. I’m glad you 
did. Good night.” 


Dp K made no reply. He walked glumly 
to the door and let himself out. 

At the departure of her knight, Aroline 
Lippitt roused herself, with a start, and took 
a step after him. The girl interposed. 
Speaking much more gently than in the 
man’s presence, she said: 

“Don’t be frightened. You're all right. 
And now I am going to put you to bed. We 
can talk in the morning.” 

This girl, for all her gentleness, was speak- 
ing with authority. And the confused and 
sleepy refugee was not sorry to let some one 
else do her thinking for her. Meekly she 
suffered herself to be undressed and en- 
sconced among the covers of a bed which, 
patently, served by daylight as a couch. 
The day had been long and fearfully fa- 
tiguing. The hour was incredibly late for 
the early-retiring Aroline. The remaining 
fumes of the cocktails were lulling her to 
inertia. Presently she was in a dead sleep. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning when 
she was waked by. the girl, who stood beside 
her with a cup of excessively strong black 
coffee. ‘This pick-me-up she forced pleasant- 
ly upon the bemused Aroline. Its potency 
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cleared away the sleep-mists and an incipient 
headache along with them. Also, it brought 
back memory. } 

“I’m so sorry,—so ashamed of myself, to 
have made you all this bother!” exclaimed 
Aroline. “I can’t think what could have 
ailed me. I suppose it was the wonderful 
day I’d had. That and the theater and all 
the strange food. I was feeling first-rate. 
And then, all of a sudden, I got queer and 
far-away. And—wasn’t it grand of that 
gentleman to be so nice and look after me? 
His mother must be proud to have a son 
like him!” 

She paused; for into the girl’s gently 
amused eyes sprang that same hard and un- 
friendly look which Dick’s advent had 
evoked, the night before. Misreading the 
look, Aroline thought her hostess was 
jealous that gll the praise should be Dick’s. 
And she hastened on: 

“It’s you, though, who I ought I to be 
gratefullest to. And I am. To think of 
your taking in a perfect stranger, like me, 
and caring for me as if I was your own 


mother! Oh, I don’t know what to say!” 
yt she managed to say it. Under the 
girl’s tactful questioning, the whole 


crazy story came quickly to light, in all its 
laughable details. But somehow the girl did 
not laugh. And she kept Aroline from feel- 
ing overmuch the pangs of new-wakened pro- 
priety. 

She sought to make the poor old reveler 
think her outing had been not only legitimate 
but praiseworthy. She even gave vehement 
approval to every shamefacedly confessed 
item of Aroline’s purchases. And she for- 
bore to horrify her guest’ by telling her 
of the effect of cocktails on the human 
brain. She went further. Under Aroline’s 
civil counter-questioning, she told a few 
sketchy facts about herself. 

Her name, it seemed, was Phyllis Bayne. 
She was a Smith College graduate and she 
had come to New York to study singing. 
And now, after a gruelling three-year ap- 
prenticeship, she at last had her chance. 
She had received the offer of an engage- 
ment to sing soprano réles with the Apollo 
Standard Opera Company. 

Of course, for a year or so, she must con- 
tent herself with secondary parts, and with 
understudy work. But it was a chance—a 
splendid chance. She would have been a 
fool not to jump at it. Nobody who really 
had Phyllis’ welfare at heart could doubt 
that. No one who was not selfish and hide- 
bound and disgustedly old-fashioned would 
be unkind enough to oppose so golden a 
scheme. It would be as vile as to clip the 
soaring pinions of an eagle. 
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And as for turning her back on the shin- 
ing chance and settling smugly down to hum- 
drum matrimony—well, what did Miss Lip- 
pitt think of any purely hypothetical man 
who would suggest such a thing? 

Aroline listened, as to a gorgeous fairy- 
tale. She had read of Melba, of Sembrich, 
of Galli-Curci. And here, before her very 
eyes, sat and orated a woman who was due 
to rival them, one day. Aroline had not 
read of the Apollo Standard Opera Com- 
pany. But she had read of the Metropoli- 
tan. And doubtless the two were on a par. 

Yet, through Phyllis’ pean of laudation 
at her own chance, the listener found her- 
self noting a subnote of defiance—a sub- 
note which, once or twice, threatened to 
merge into tears. This, at first, she could 
not at all understand. 

“Oh,” sighed Aroline, as Phyllis came to 
a stop, “what a proud and happy woman you 
must be! To think of everything you’ve 
risen to! And how proud and happy Mr. 
— Mr.— the gentleman who brought me 
here—must be, to have such a gifted young 
friend!” 


HEN she saw, tardily, that she had some- 
how said the wrong thing at the right 
time. Phyllis’ eager face went flint-hard. 

“Dick Mercer,” she said, coldly, “is too 
self-centered to appreciate my good for- 
tune. He has behaved abominably about it. 
I don’t care to say any more.” 

Now Aroline was tenfold sure she had 
said the wrong thing. Yet her lately neg- 
lected conscience would not let her heed 
the warning-signal. She remembered Dick 
Mercer’s behavior toward herself. She re- 
called, with a shudder, that, but for him, she 
might now be in a charity hospital or even 
in a police station. And Phyllis’ denuncia- 
tion brought back to her the desperately 
miserable aspect of his face. 

Being a woman, and having taken so rigid 
a course, of late, in novel-reading, she began 
to unJerstand. 

“Miss Bayne,” she said timidly, “you’ve 
been so good to me that I hate to say any- 
thing to rile you. But Mr. Mercer was good 
to me, too—ever so good. I wasn’t a darling 
girl, like you. I was a silly old woman, and 
ugly, besides. And he cameto my help. And 
then he didn’t even stay here long enough 
for me to thank him. That’s why I don’t 
feel I’ve got the right to let you go on 
thinking he’s selfish and unkind or—or 
hidebound (whatever that means). He’s not. 
Honestly, he isn’t. He—” 

“T’d rather not discuss Mr. Mercer, if 
you please,” put in Phyllis, icily. 

Aroline did not want to discuss him, 
either. Phyllis’ tone fairly withered her 
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courage. Yet, because gratitude to both man 
and girl was welling high in her heart: and 
because she began to have a very fair in- 
sight into the situation, the frightened 
woman girt herself in the heroism of a cor- 
nered rabbit and plunged ahead with her 
theme. 

“I wouldn't blame you a mite, Miss 
Bayne,” she said, tremulously, “if you 
ordered me out of here, for keeping on 
nagging at you. But I wouldn’t stop blam- 
ing myself, ever, if I didn’t keep on. I 
never read a novel in my life till this last 
year. And since then I’ve been trying to 
make up for it. So they’re more real to 
me than if I’d been reading them for years. 
And the thing in most every one of them 
that makes me mad is the way the lovers 
keep on misunderstanding each other and 
being at cross-purposes, clear up to the very 
last chapter. Sometimes, I want to holler at 
them: ‘You poor ninnies, you’re just shut- 
ting your two eyes and running away from 
your own happiness! Three words, from 
anybody with a grain of sense, would set 
you straight again!’ That’s what I feel like 
saying to those storybook folks, Miss Bayne. 
And of course I don’t ever get a chance to. 
I have to sit back and watch them break 
their hearts.” 


SHE hesitated. Phyllis, looking indifferent, 
was humming to herself. Aroline went 
on, with a fresh hold of desperation upon her 
shrinking courage: 

“Don’t be too much offended at me, will 
you, just because I can’t keep my foolish 
mouth shut, the first time I find any real- 
life folks in the same mess as those story- 
book lovers I’ve been telling you about? In 
the books, it gener’lly comes out all right 
in the last chapter. But I guess the last 
chapter, in life, isn’t always like that. Is 
it? Or else the last chapter comes too late 
to be of much use—like an anchor, after the 
ship is wrecked. Just as the last chapter— 
with all the money and the liberty and 
everything—came, to me, too late to be of 
any use except to let me play the idiot yes- 
terday. Miss Bayne, I’d just hate to go 
back home to Dulham, thinking the last 
chapter was going to come to you, too late 
—like it came to me! I’d hate, a lot worse, 
to remember that I didn’t even bother to 
try to make it come any sooner to you.” 

“T’m sorry to have made you so upset 
over my affairs,” said Phyllis, trying to be 
indignant, but failing to mark anything be- 
yond her guest’s pitiful air of resolution. “I 
ought not to have burdened you with them. 
Though why you should imagine there is 
any love between Dick Mercer and—” 

“T don’t imagine it,” returned Aroline. 
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“T know it, being a woman—even if I’m not 
very much of a woman, perhaps. Didn’t I 
see’ your face, when you caught sight of 
him last. night? And didn’t I hear how his 
voice sounded when he spoke to you? I was 
pretty sick and dizzy, and more interested in 
myself than in anybody else, just then. But 
I’ve been remembering, ever since you be- 
gan to tell me these things about your 
career and hinting about his wanting you 
to marry him, instead, and settle down. 

“A career must be a grand thing. But if 
it bars out marrying and a home—and—and 
children—and love— Well, at forty-two 
you'll have the mem’ry of lights and ap- 
plause and money and bo’quets and such, 
just as I have the mem’ry of Mother and all 
I was able to do, to make her sickness 
easier. But when it’s all over, one mem’ry 
is more or less like another, I take it. You 
can’t live on them, be they grand or petty. 
And when it’s all over, you wont be so very 
different from what I am now. Will you? 
And you'll be astonished to see how soon 
the time will pass and it’ll be over. Then 
it’s what you’ve saved that'll count, not 
what’s happened to you. If you've saved 
nothing but money and fame, I don’t believe 
it’ll mean much— Just as my money, and 
my name among the neighbors for being 
decent to Mother, don’t make up to me for 
what I’ve missed. If you’ve saved love and 
a husband and a home with real children in 
it, that investment will last you and keep 
you rich all through the rest of your days, 
if you live to be a hundred. I’m—I’m talk- 
ing like a preacher, aren’t I? I never gab- 
bled so much before. It must sound silly.” 

“No,” answered Phyllis, gently. “It 
doesn’t. And I appreciate your interest in 
us. But you don’t understand—” 

“Maybe not,” assented Aroline. ‘Most 
likely I don’t. If two sane folks don’t 
know their own business, a blabby old 
woman isn’t likely to be able to teach it to 
them. Only,”—with a little sigh—“it would 
have been just beautiful if I could have gone 
back home, knowing that everything was 
coming out all right in the last chapter. And 
now I’ve got to go back, remembering the 
poor stricken way that splendid boy looked, 
when he was sitting there all alone at his 
table, and the way yow’re looking, right now. 
It—it must be wonderful to be able to make 
anybody stop looking unhappy! Almost as 
wonderful as having a home with a husband 
and babies in it. I—I hope it isn’t brazen 
of me to speak like that, about a husband 
and—and everything—that I never - had. 
But it seems to me that an engagement to 
sing lullabies to a body’s own cuddly chil- 
dren would be a billion times beautifuller 
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than an engagement to sing soprano in all 
the standard opera companies in the world.” 

~The stark wistfulness in her eyes and 
the unrealized pathos of yearning in her 
tone—infinitely more than the banal preach- 
ment’s mere words—were doing unaccount- 
able things to the hearer’s throat and eyes. 
The arguments themselves held nothing 
striking; nor. were they as eloquent and 
frenzied as Dick’s own. But behind them 
Phyllis read with merciless vividness the 
woman’s own empty life, in all its sterile 
yearnings for what had been denied her. To 
Aroline, she knew, the last chapter had 
come, before one really interesting word 
of the story had been written. The rest, 
throughout the years to come, must be mere 
gray epilogue—such an epilogue as must fol- 
low the far more brilliant life-story Phyllis 
was preparing for herself. 

A shrinking from the far-off phantom of 
empty loneliness gripped the girl. For the 
first time in her twenty-four years, it was 
given her to see the grisly vision which 
appears often and oftener to most of her 
elders—the vision of Youth dead and of 
Loneliness born, Loneliness which is no 
lenger made bearable by Youth and by 
Youth’s twin-sister, Hope. . 


A FEW hours later, a perspiring express- 
man deposited at the door of Phyllis’ 
flat a large and serviceable trunk, quite 
heavy, and accompanied by a letter. Phyllis, 
with Dick Mercer looking over her shoulder, 
read the letter. It ran: 

“T figured I’d been robbed of two birth- 
rights: a good time and romance. I gave 
romance up, as too dead to resurrect. But 
I came to New York for the good time. I’ve 
had it. And, thanks to you, I’ve had the 
romance, too—something I never dared hope 
to have in this world, or in the next, either. 
I’m starting for home. I’m taking back the 
good time I came for. And I’m taking back 
romance, besides—your romance,—to make 
Dulham rose-colored for me. 

“T’ve read about brides having trousseaus. 
And I am begging you not to be angry at 
me for making bold to send you one. It is 
new. I bought it all, yesterday. And it’s 
a gloriously sweet trousseau. I was going 
to hide the trunk away in our attic. But 
just think of what our minister would say 
(he’s my executor) if he should come across 
it when he rummages through my effects! 

“Tt must be wonderful to be young. I 
haven’t been old long enough to get used to 
age. And I’ve never been young. But in 
just one single day, I’ve had a good time 
and romance—thanks to youtwo. How,many 
younger women can beat that record?” 


“Tidy Emotions,” another of Mr. Terhune’s dramatic stories, will appear in an early issue. 
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CHAPTER I 


HERE are lives as fair and unruffled 
as a summer day in which pleasant 
hour follows on pleasant hour with 
a calm certainty of happiness which 
sometimes leads those who are so blessed to 
wonder whether the cloudless sky, the ab- 
sence of even a hint of coming storm, is 
altogether desirable. To these fortunate 
people there sometimes comes a vague un- 
rest and unexplainable longing for some- 
thing—something undefined, limitless. With- 
out actually knowing, they sense that after 
storm and pain must come a deeper calm and 
joy than they can know under perpetually 
fair skies—that Nature must shed tears be- 
fore she spans the heavens with her rainbow, 
a sense that before one can see life with a clear 
vision, one’s eyes must be washed by tears. 
Such thoughts as these came at times, 
unbidden, to Marion Fane. The sight of a 
young mother, the wife of one of her father’s 
workmen, would trouble her strangely. This 
woman, she would think, is no older than I; 
yet she has experienced marriage and mother- 


hood; perhaps she has lost one child, only to 
bring another into the world to take its place; 
she is prematurely old, tired, faded; she has 
worked and suffered, but—she has lived. 

At times like these Marion Fane wondered 
if life had not cheated her, or more accu- 
rately, if she herself were not cheating life. 
At twenty-five she ought to know more, to 
feel more deeply. Of course, she loved her 
mother and her father and her younger 
sister; she enjoyed her home and friends 
and her position in society—which in small 
cities of the Middle West, spells itself in 
capitals as large as it does in New York, 
and takes itself far more seriously. She 
considered the lives of the people about her; 
they lived no more and no less than she, and 
apparently they were satisfied; but Marion 
wanted something more. It was this, per- 
haps, that caused her to be always “‘in love.” 
In high school and college she was never 
without what the girls called a “crush.” 

These affairs were never of very long 
duration, for Marion was sincerely seeking 
something big, and she was intelligent as 
well as romantic and imaginative; and be- 
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cause she was intelligent and could analyze, 
the emotion which she herself had built up 
never outlasted her analysis of the man 
around whom she had built it. Then would 
follow .a period of depression and self-analy- 
sis, even more brief than the self-created 
emotional exaltation through which she had 
passed. It was impossible for Marion to be 
depressed for very long—she was too healthy 
and much too pretty. She was sought after 
and flattered and kept busy with a thousand 
trivial things that at the time’ seemed vastly 
important. 

There were times, too, when Marion 
wanted to “do something,” but she never did. 
This desire to do something was now a rarely 
recurring echo of the-emotions that had 
thrilled her as a child when she read the 
stories of Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale 
and other women who had risen heroically to 
big opportunities. But there was no chance 
for that sort of thing now. Of course there 
were eccentric women with all -sorts of 
causes, but somehow they didn’t appeal to 
Marion. Not that Marion wasn’t modern. 
All the women she knew were modern, even 
her mother. It was good form to be mod- 
ern. Day followed day in an endless round 
of pleasant things, swimming and golf and 
tennis and tea and dancing and uplift and 
lectures and a little religion, and Marion liked 
it all. It was good to be alive. She was 
living the same life that thousands of other 
American girls of her class were living. She 
was doing all that anyone expected her to 
do, and for at least twenty-three hours out 
of the twenty-four she was completely satis- 
fied. 


CF one side of the river lay the shops, 
the old factories and the new, and 
spreading out around them were the homes 
of the men who worked there, homes ranging 
from the glaring new bungalows built on the 
installment plan, which were a good distance 
from the shops, and the neat, old-fashioned 
cottages somewhat nearer, to the shabby, 
down-at-heel frame houses and shacks that 
seemed to hug the factory walls. These last 
were occupied mostly by the foreigners who 
had come to work in the new factories. On 
the other side of the river, the East Side, 
lay the shopping district, and beyond, the 
homes of the city’s other half. 

The eastern half of the city seldom crossed 
the bridge to the west, but the western half 
came pouring across on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays, dressed in holiday attire; and 
cn long summer evenings the bridge was 
lined with strolling youths and maidens who 
paused to lean over the iron railing and look 
dewn into the black water, from which the 
city lights and the stars shone back at them. 
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Over this bridge, from the East, Andrew 
Fane rode every morning of the working 
week, and back again each night, to his 
home in the “best” part of the city. To him 
the river represented so much water-power, 
and if he ever saw any beauty in it, he did 
not excite any curiosity in his family by talk- 
ing about it at home. He did not talk much 
about anything, which made his remarks on 
this spring morning all the more surprising. 

“Even war has its advantages,” he said, 
looking up from his newspaper. “In a few 
months I'll be able to smoke my cigar on my 
own front porch in perfect peace, without 
having to stumble over half the youth of 
Rapid Falls.” 

It was the first indication that Marion 
Fane had ever had that her father gave any 
attention to her numerous guests. 

“You mean they’ll all enlist?” she asked. 
Her gray eyes were bright with interest, and 
she spoke in the low-pitched voice that made 
everything she said sound of importance, 
even though it was nothing of more signifi- 
cance than a request for another cup of tea. 

“I’m afraid you’re doomed to disappoint- 
ment, Dad. Marion’s menagerie of freaks 
doesn’t contain more than two real men; 
there’s not going to be any mad rush to en- 
list among those boys.” 

Mr. Fane looked at his younger daughter, 
smiling. He always smiled when he looked 
at Hope. She was his favorite, just as 
Marion with her more obvious prettiness was 
the favorite with her plump, even-tempered 
mother. He rose from his big chair and laid 
the stub of his finished cigar on the tray be- 
side it. 

Mrs. Fane came into the breakfast-room 
just in time to plant a hurried kiss on his 
mustache before he passed through the door. 
She was fat, but her small feet moved 
briskly in contrast to her husband’s slow, 
heavy steps, and there was no thread of 
white in her black hair. Mr. Fane’s hair 
was all gray. To the two girls it had al- 
ways seemed gray, but Mrs. Fane could re- 
member when it had been a red-gold mane 
like Hope’s—when he had smoked a pipe 
after breakfast in the kitchen instead of a 
cigar in the breakfast-room, when he had 
walked to the “shop” which had later devel- 
oped into Fane’s big plow works, where for 
the last year no plows had been made, but 
“something for airplanes.” Neither Mrs. 
Fane nor her two daughters knew exactly 
what. 

The room that Mr. Fane had just quitted 
was blue with the smoke of his cigar. It 
hung in an azure cloud over the chair where 
he had been seated, the morning sunlight 
filtering through, and falling in bright patches 
on the white breakfast-cloth and making a 
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Tom Dean whispered to Hope, and in a moment she was in the middle of the room, waving her arms for silence. 
“While all you chaps ere telling what you are going to do, there’s one man who’s just gone out and enlisted,” she said. 


golden flame of Hope Fane’s long hair as 
it hung over her shoulders in two heavy 
braids. 

“I wish you’d go with me this morning, 
said Mrs. Fane. “It was bad enough before, 
but now that we’re working for our own 
boys,—and I’m chairman of the committee, 
and everything,—it’s hard to explain—my 
own daughters—” She spoke in a querulous, 
half-whining voice, the only thing about her 
that told of the early years of struggle. 

“T don’t think it’s fair,” said Marion. “I’d 
be glad to go and fight and let the men stay 
at home and roll bandages. I hate being shut 
up—but I'll go this morning, at least,” she 
added as she saw the disappointed look on 
her mother’s face. 

With a relieved expression Mrs. Fane 
turned to her younger daughter. 

“I wont,” said Hope decidedly. “I 
couldn’t stand it; the fussy old women and 
the silly girls! They drive me insane. Of 


” 


course, I’ve got to do some sort of war- 
work, but I can’t do that. Besides, if Marion 
goes, that ought to be enough.” 

“All right. Only hurry, Marion. You 
know I have to be there at nine o’clock.” 


T= two girls ran up the stairs two steps 
at a time, not because they were eager 
to obey their mother’s behest, but because 
they always mounted stairs that way, and 
went into Marion’s room. Hope’s room, ex- 
actly the same in every detail, was just 
across the hall, but neither one would have 
thought of dressing alone. There was be- 
tween them none of the instinctive antago- 
nism that usually exists between sisters. As 
Hope often remarked, they were more like 
friends than relatives. She did not intend 
this as a joke; nor did it come from reading 
Bernard Shaw. It is a proven fact that 
brothers and sisters do not usually choose 
each other as companions outside the home 





Grandville came on and stood in the 

doorway. “Mrs. Fane sent 
me to find out if I can be among 
yourguests at the farm,” he said. 














circle. They have for each other the famil- 
iarity that breeds contempt, without the inti- 
macy that cultivates understanding. 

The friendship of the two girls was caused 
to some extent because there was only two 
years’ difference in their ages, and because 
there was no third sister to interfere; but it 
was chiefly built on their complete dissim- 
ilarity of character. Where Hope was weak, 
Marion was strong; where Marion’ was weak, 
Hope was strong; and they had formed the 
habit of depending on each other. 

Hope ‘was dressing her hair by the simple 
expedient of winding her long braids around 
her head. 

“Why don’t you call up India Cole and 
ask her to go with you?” she said. “She’s 
always ready for anything.” 

“Guess I will.” There was an extension 
in the room, and she went to it at once and 
begged India Cole to come with her to the 
Red Cross workrooms. 

“She’s coming,” she told Hope, “but of 
course she’ll be a bit late, and Mother will 
be annoyed; but she should be elated at bring- 
ing another recruit to work, even if we do 
get there fifteen minutes late.” 

“Besides, India can really do something; 
I shadder to think what you'll do to a band- 
age.” 

“T can’t do anything except roll it too tight 
or too loose, and then they’ll have to do it all 
over again, and say, ‘That’s what comes of 
sending girls to Vassar.’ ” 

Contrary to Marion’s prediction, India 
Cole was not late. Instead, she arrived at 
the Fane house just as Mrs. Fane’s car, a 
silly-looking thing, all glass and pale gray 
cushions, drew up in front of the house. The 
three women entered, Mrs. Fane trium- 
phantiy, Marion reluctantly, and India Cole 
with the air of well-bred interest and pleasure 
which she presented on all occasions. If 
any one of India Cole’s acquaintances had 
invited her to an Irish wake, she would have 
accepted the invitation with every expres- 
sion of delight at being included. If the 
company drank whisky neat, she would have 
drunk whisky neat; if they had offered her 
cambric tea, she would have assumed that 
cambric tea was her favorite beverage. Her 
unfailing good nature and her well-bred in- 
terest in everything and everybody sometimes 
created an impression of insincerity on peo- 
ple at first meeting, an impression that was 
dispelled on further acquaintance. 

India Cole had black, smooth hair and 
perfect eyebrows, which made the upper part 
of her face maturely beautiful, while her 
mouth was the pouting mouth of a baby, a 
perpetual contradiction. Her mouth dared 


everything, while her conservative eyebrows 
denied. 


India’s enemies said that she was 
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fat, but she was not fat—no girl with her 
well-shaped hands and impeccable ankles 
could be called fat, and if her enemies tri- 
umphed over her in morning and afternoon 
apparel, they were forced to do homage when 
they saw her ivory-tinted back and shoulders 
in evening dress. 

India Cole’s. object in life was the same 
as Marion Fane’s; she had no object-at all, 
beyond having a very good-time. ‘The only 
difference was that Marion .was*constantly 
troubled by the thought that she: ought to 
have an object in life and ‘was diways trying 
to find one, while India was not troubled at 
all. ‘ 

The intimacy between the two girls had 
begun a year before, when Marion ‘came 
home from Vassar. India had left Rapid 
Falls to go to a convent school; then she had 
spent three years in New York with a'rich 
aunt, and had come home only’when the 
death of her father left. her mother -alone. 
She had found Rapid Falls dull after New 
York; and Marion Fane, always. searching 
for “interesting people,”’ had discovered her 
and had made life less dull. India’s“house 
was very quiet, for her mother insisted on 
deep mourning, and it was this that led India 
to spend over half her timé in Marion’s 
home, where quiet and privacy were un- 
known quantities, and Marion’s innumerable 
followers went in and out at all hours of the 
day and night. 


ECAUSE of the conversation at break- 
fast, Marion Fane was specially anxious 

to be at home that afternoon; and so, hav- 
ing compromised with her mother by work- 
ing all morning at the Red Cross workrooms, 
and having promised to do the same thing at 
least three mornings a week, she was allowed 
to: remain at home in the afternoon. The 
three girls, India, Marion and Hope, repaired 
to the little room immediately after lunch, 
there to talk and smoke a surreptitious cig- 
arette, a thing so frowned upon in Rapid 
Falls that it was inadvisable to allow even the 
servants to see it. In common with the 
rest of the population of Rapid Falls they 
had been reading the newspapers with avid 
interest, and their talk was all of the war. 

“I’m crazy to hear what the boys will say 
when they get here,” said Marion. 

“IT suppose you know what it means for 
us?” said India Cole. 

“No—what? War-work; of course, but 
we’ve been doing that ever so long.” = ~ 

“It means a manless town—no one left 
except boys under eighteen and men over a 
hundred and sixty. It’s been that way in 
Canada. We'll have to look forward to no 
parties, no dancing, nothing. I shall go in 
for more knitting and spend my evenings at 
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the motion-picture theaters.” India spoke 
in ‘a joking tone, but underneath her words 
Marion and Hope sensed a seriousness of 
thought far removed from the loss of 
parties. 
“Certainly we'll have to make up our 
minds at once to be content to say 
good-by to all the men worth while 
until: it’s over,” said Hope. 

“What about Tom?” asked India. 

“Tom will go, of course.” 

“And you don’t mind?” 

Hope shrugged her shoulders. “I 
should mind more if he didn’t go. He 
wont be the first. Tom Dean is 
slow, you know, but he thinks right; 
so please don’t say anything to him 
about enlisting. I want him to de- 
cide for himself, because I know 
he’ll decide right, and I want him 
to do it without urging.” 

“Of course not; I don’t intend 
to say anything to any of the boys. 
It’ll be more fun to watch them 
and see what they decide for 
themselves.” 

“T’ve already resigned myself 
to parting with Dr. Hugh,” said 
India, “and that’s some sacrifice 
for my country.” 

The ringing of the doorbell in- 
terrupted their frank discussion 
and announced the arrival of 
David Wharton and Andrew 
Ray McDonald, both members 
of the staff of The Morning 
Eagle and both almost daily 
callers at the Fane house, 
despite the fact that 
they were rather new- 
comers to Rapid Falls. 

Marion often said that 
if it were not for the 
three newspapers it 
would be rather difficult 
to meet new men in 
Rapid Falls, at least 
anyone new that one 
would care to meet. 

Andrew Ray was a 
small young man, except 
for his eyes, which were 
protected by heavy-lensed 
glasses, and for his voice, which 
fortunately was as musical as it , 
was loud. He was not particu- 
larly attached to any one of the 
three girls, being so strongly at- 
tached to all femininity that he had no time 
to specialize; but he liked to go to any place 
where people would listen to him talk and 
recite Celtic poetry of his own composition. 
This he often did in the little room, to the 


Marry 2 soldier if you must 
something patriotic.”. Mr. 
Fane ended with a laugh. 
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pleasure of both Marion and Hope and the 
extreme annoyance of India Cole, who main- 
tained that she disliked poetry in any form, 
especially disliked it when chanted by young 
men with untidy collars and twisted cravats. 
David Wharton was as well groomed 
as Andrew Ray was untidy, and he was 
almost twice as tall as his companion. 
He had smooth dark hair and rather 
small dark-brown eyes. Hope hated 
him; India thought him “all right,” 
and Marion, who had not been in love 
for three months previous to his com- 
ing to Rapid Falls, did not hesitate 
to tell the other two girls that David 
Wharton interested her more than 

any other man she had ever met. 
arrival of these two made 
India think of Dr. Hugh Fullerton, 
and she forthwith telephoned him 
that she was with Marion and 
would be glad to have him join 
her any time that he could leave 

his patients. 

Andrew Ray McDonald was 
feeling anything but cheerful, 
while David Wharton was in the 
best of spirits. Andrew looked 
more disreputable than ever, and 

he had no pretty speeches on 

the tip of his tongue, as he usu- 

ally did. 

“Yes, we’re in,” he said 
in response to a remark 
of Marion’s about Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the 
war, “but what good 
does that do me? We’ve 
been in—that is, Can- 
ada and my two broth- 
ers—since 1914, but 
I’ve tried in forty- 
eleven recruiting sta- 
tions, and there’s no 
hope for a poor weak- 
eyed half - portion 
shrimp like me. Why 
must great souls always 
inhabit mean _ bodies?” 
He drew his hands through 
his oily locks in a tragic 
gesture, and real tears glistened 
in his blue-gray eyes under their 
thick glasses. 

The three girls stared in 
amazement. For all Andrew 
Ray’s volubility; he had never 
before mentioned the fact that 
he had two brothers in France, and a new 
respect for him was born; an acknowledg- 
ment of some quality in him that rose above 
the soiled linen and disheveled hair. 

Hope hastened to pass him a cigarette. 


/ 
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“How interesting!” exclaimed India. “And 
you never told us.” 

“Why should I?” said Andrew Ray, his 
theatrical soul immediately sensing his ad- 
vantage. “Every Canadian worth anything 
is in; it’s just a matter of course. That’s one 
reason I came to the States. They wouldn’t 
have me, and I hated to be seen on the 
streets in Montreal.” 

“At least, you needn’t worry about rejec- 
tion,” said Marion, smiling’ up at David 
Wharton. 

“IT? Of course not; but then, I sha’n’t be 
in any hurry to enlist. I don’t believe many 
men will.” Then, seeing the look on Marion’s 
face: “There’s no use getting hysterical 
about this thing. Of course, if my country 
needs me, I'll be glad to go, but I don’t 
think that America is going to take a very 
big part except for the sending of supplies 
and munitions—that’s what they want.” 

Marion knew that if there was any vital 
need of men, David Wharton—big, brave, 
adventurous David Wharton—would be the 
very first man to go. His entire history was 
an indication of his bravery. He had braved 
his father’s anger by leaving college in the 
middle of his last year, and rather than go 
back against his will, had gone out into the 
world on his own. He had seen over half 
of the world since then. The man who had 
not feared to land in Paris without money 
and without friends when he was only twenty 
years old, would not hesitate about war, 
Marion knew. And he was so clever! His 
father was still unreconciled to him, but dur- 
ing all the years of estrangement David 
Wharton had always been well dressed; he 
had always stopped at the best hotels, and he 
had always spent his money with a lavish 
hand and had never saved a penny. All 
these things Marion admired. 

“There’s Dr. Hugh,” said India, and 
Marion went to the door to meet him, while 
India did not reveal her eagerness by so 
much as turning her graceful head in the di- 
rection of the door. But she extended a 
slender hand as he came into the little room 
and gave him a smile with something more 
than her usual formal courtesy in it. 

“The girls are all excited about the war,” 
said David Wharton. 

“Why not? It’s about the only thing 
worth being excited about just now.” Dr. 
Hugh talked in quick, short sentences, as if 
his words were so eager to tumble out that 
he had to put a check on them. 

“Can only stop a minute,” he went on. 
“Trying to wind up affairs—enlisted in Med- 
ical Corps to-day—need a lot of doctors over 
there.” 

“Don’t dare go till you’ve told us all 
about it.” 
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“How perfectly splendid!” 

“When do you go?” 

The girls were all talking at once. Andrew 
Ray had jumped up from his seat on the 
floor and was wringing Dr. Hugh’s two hands 
until the poor young doctor winced, wonder- 
ing how the little poet could have so much 
strength in his slim fingers. 

“T think it’s perfectly wonderful of you to 
go right off at the first and leave your prac- 
tice and everything—just when you were 
making such a success, too,” said India. No 
one would have suspected that her heart felt 
as if it were tying itself up in bow knots, and 
that for the first time she knew that she was 
interested seriously in Dr. Hugh. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Marion. 
“What will you do with your patients?” 

“Nothing; half of them only imagine 
they’re ill, anyway.” 

“Of course the experience will be of great 
value to you professionally afterward,” said 
David. 

“Tf you look at it that way, I should think 
it would be a wonderful experience for you 
too, David,” said Hope. ‘You're a writer, 
and just think of the material you could get.” 

For a moment Marion feared that David 
had caught the sarcasm that she knew under- 
lay her sister’s words, but he replied without 
showing any suspicion of her motives. 

“Ves, there is a lot in that. Of course, the 
papers and magazines are flooded with stuff, 
but a fresh viewpoint might find something 
new, and then of course the papers will eat 
up personal-interest stories about our own 
soldiers. -I hadn’t intended to mention it, 
but I’ve already written to some big city 
newspapers about the chances of being sent 
over as a correspondent. I used to work for 
the A. P., and I’ve a good chance with them, 
I think.” 

“Why don’t you try for that, Andrew 
Ray?” asked Hope. “You have a good excuse 
for not fighting; the medical examiners wont 
let you, but you could go as a correspondent.” 

“Go over there and pound a silly type- 
writer while my two brothers are in the line! 
I couldn’t. Of course, if I fought, I would 
also write—to be a soldier poet. like Brooke 
or Seeger; that would be worth while.” 

In another moment he would have broken 
into a recitation of “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death,” but India saw it coming and 
rose to take her departure. Dr. Hugh of- 
fered to take her to her home on his way 
to his office, and Andrew Ray’s poetic im- 
pulses were for the moment stifled. 


OPE walked to the door with India and 
Dr. Hugh, and did not return. 

“T’ve got to be on my beat,” said Andrew 

Ray, and he too departed, leaving Marion 
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and David alone. Despite the crowd of peo- 
ple who were always surrounding her, Da- 
vid always managed to have a few moments 
alone with Marion. 

They had been standing during the fare- 
wells. 

“Do you really think that you will go?” 
asked Marion, drawing close to him and put- 
ting her hand on his arm. 

“TI wouldn’t miss it for the world,” said 
David. 

“And I—I wish I were a man.” 

David slipped his arm around her waist. 

“Will you miss me very much?” he asked. 

“You know,” she answered, looking down 
at the pointed toes of her satin slippers. 

“Tf I had money,” David answered, still 
with his arm about her, “it would be differ- 
ent. But you are rich, and I have nothing.” 

“What difference does money make?” cried 
Marion impetuously. “You know that I care 
nothing at all about money. That’s one of 
the things I love you for—that you do 
not try to make money. Anyone can make 
money; it doesn’t require any brains. It’s 
because you are careless and brave and big 
and wonderful, that I love you. I do love 
you, you know. I don’t mind your know- 
ing, now that you are going away.” 

Suddenly he held her close within the cir- 
cle of his arms, his lips pressed close against 
her own. 

“Tt isn’t that, Marion. I’m not afraid of 
any man; and I do love you—more than I 
thought I could love anyone. But there’s 
every chance in the world that I'll go over 
there, and it wouldn’t be fair to tie you 
down—” 

“But I want to be tied down, David.” 

“You mean you’d marry me and then let 
me go?” 

Marion assented silently. There was a 
worshipful look in her eyes that was very 
pleasant to David Wharton. 

“We wont say anything to anyone just yet 
—not. until my plans are more settled,” he 
said. 

“Tt’s enough that you and I know,’ 
Marion. 

“Tf I don’t have any very important as- 
signments, I'll try and be over again after 
dinner. Will you be here?” 

“Of course; I’m always here when there’s 
any chance that you will come.” 


? 


said 


HE kissed her again, and walked out with- 
out looking back, his head slightly bent 
forward; and Marion dashed upstairs to 
look for Hope, who was discovered curled up 
on a chaise longue in her own room, reading, 
changed her attitude at least a dozen times 


in fifteen minutes. 
“What’s the matter? Has David Whar- 
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ton been proposing?” asked Hope, looking 
up as Marion entered the room. 

“Why? What makes you ask that?” 

“Oh, come across—you might as well tell 
me. I know that something has happened— 
you always look that way when a man pro- 
poses to you, or when you’re planning some 
perfectly impossible adventure.” 

“All right, then—I’m sure I don’t know 
whether David proposed to me, or whether 
I proposed to him, but anyway, there was a 
proposal, and I think that I’m engaged.” 

“Is it a regular ask-Father’s-consent-and- 
publish-the-banns affair, or is it just a little 
game between you and David?” asked Hope, 
smiling. 

“For the present, it’s just between David 
and me; so you're not supposed to know. 
But it isn’t just a game, this time I mean 
it—I’m in love. David Wharton is the most 
wonderful man I have ever met; if I can’t 
raarry him, I'll never marry at all. And 


you’ve got to approve, Hope—you must like 
him.” 


“Marion, you don’t really mean that you 
intend to marry that rotter!” 

“He’s not a rotter. You don’t know a 
single thing against him.” 

“The fact that he exists is crime enough. 
T don’t like him. Just look at his hands, 
Marion—” 

“His hands aren’t very nice.” Marion 
spoke slowly and thoughtfully, but as if she 
were admitting some slight disadvantage in 
a new frock, which she would have to ask 
the seamstress to correct. “But after all, 
we're silly about those things. According 
to our ideas, his hands do look selfish, but 
he’s never done anything to prove it—and he 
is good-looking and clever and charming. 
And anyway, I’m in love with him. Do you 
expect me to fall in love with some one be- 
cause of his fine character? I’d love him 
just as much if he were a robber and a mur- 
derer.” 

“T’d not object to a little thing like mur- 
der myself,” said Hope smiling. “It’s not 
details of action that count; it’s funda- 
mentals. And fundamentally David Whar- 
ton is all wrong. I can’t prove it to you 
if you don’t see for yourself, but I know 
Im right. He’s a conceited idiot and he’s 
not genuine. The other men don’t like him. 
I know it more by what they don’t say than 
by what they do say. Men don’t talk about 
each other, especially to girls, but not one of 
the men we know has any fondness for David 
Wharton. You know I’m not fussy, Marion. 
You can marry the grocer’s clerk if you wish, 
cr a cab-driver, but please get a regular 
man.” 

“You're impossible, Hope—you don’t seem 
to understand that I’m in earnest this time— 














and it will break my heart if you aren’t nice 
about it.” There was a little trace of a sob 
in Marion’s voice. 

“There, don’t get tragic. You know if it 
came to a test, I'd accept a Chinaman for 
a brother-in-law if you presented him—only, 
I don’t want you to make any mistake on 
what I think about David Wharton. I—do 
—not—like—him. When is it all going to 
happen, anyway?” 

“Not until David knows about his plan to 
go abroad as a correspondent. This war 
makes everything so uncertain, you know. 
That’s why we’re not going to say anything 
to anyone at once, or make any definite 
plans.” 

“Oh, well, then I don’t have to worry,” said 
Hope, yawning indifferently. A moment be- 
fore, she had been all animation; now she 
uncoiled herself and walked slowly over to 
her dressing-table. 

“Got to make myself beautiful,” she said. 
“Tom’s coming to dinner, and Mother told 
me that Dad is bringing some one else—some 
new man from the factory. Another victim 
for you, Marion. Novel stuff, you know— 
beautiful daughter of the president of the 
factory marries honest mechanic.” 

“Don’t be horrid, Hope,” said Marion, 
grinning joyously. 

“I’m not. It would be just like you. 
Nothing you can drag into the house in the 
way of men will ever surprise me. You've 
never had a mechanic, and you ought to, so 
that you can watch his muscles ripple. Those 
honest workingmen always have muscles 
that ripple under their blue shirts, and the 
heroine always sees them ripple. I’ve always 
wanted to see a rippling muscle. If the man 
Dad is bringing to-night is a mechanic, please 
do watch, Marion, and if you see his mus- 
cles ripple, call my attention. But I suppose 
it’s no use—even if he is a mechanic, he'll 
be sure to wear his Sunday clothes, blue 
serge suit and yellow bulldog-tied shoes. 
By the way, don’t say anything to Tom about 
the war. I want him to make his own de- 
cision.” 


CHAPTER II 


HEN David Wharton left the little 

room, he did not carry with him the 

feeling of happiness and exaltation 
that he had left in the heart of Marion 
Fane. He was tremendously happy and tre- 
mendously unhappy; he was flattered and 
proud, and at the same _ time bitterly self- 
condemnatory. His brain was in a turmoil. 
He felt like a conqueror and like a trapped 
criminal. He walked rapidly, spurred on by 
his thoughts. He ought not to keep the ap- 
pointment toward which he was hurrying; 
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he must stop now—he must stop sometime. 
He was a cad, and while he called himself a 
cad, he felt a morbid interest in himself as 
a cad. It was almost as if being a cad were 
something desirable, interesting. He must 
not go on. He must stop telling lies. Yet 
he hadn’t told any actual lies. He really did 
love Marion Fane, in a way. And the other 
girl— He hadn’t known that she—that they 
—would take it so seriously. And while 
these thoughts went in circles through his 
brain, leading nowhere, his feet carried him 
steadily forward to his appointment. 

At the eastern approach to the bridge, he 
saw her coming toward him, and suddenly 
the troubled thoughts that had crowded his 
brain were swept away. A warm glow like 
liquid sunshine spread through him, some- 
thing quite different from the feeling he had 
when he saw Marion Fane, despite the appeal 
of her youth and loveliness. 

The girl came hurrying toward him with a 
little eager rush, her rather thin cheeks 
flushed, her dark brown eyes shining with ex- 
citement. 

“Oh, David! You're going to walk home 
with me. It’s so nice!” 

She slipped her hand under his arm with 
a nestling movement. Her head just reached 
his shoulder, and under her trim suit her 
small, brown-shod feet tripped with a joyous, 
almost dancing movement. She had spoken 
as if acknowledging a favor conferred, and 
her whole body radiated grateful pleasure. 

“Yes—don’t I always meet you whenever 
I can?”. asked David. “I don’t think you 
quite realize, Ella, how I scheme to be with 
you. You know a newspaper man has so 
little time of his own—no regular hours, al- 
ways on call; and I never know two minutes 
ahead what I’ve got to do. I’ve got a night 
assignment on now, but I couldn’t let a whole 
day go by without at least a glimpse of my 
little girl.” 

“Then you can’t meet me to-night?” Her 
bright face was clouded with disappoint- 
ment. 

“No; I’m just as sorry as you are, child— 
I wish this was a bigger town or I had more 
money; then we could have a little place of 
our own and I’d come to you whenever the 
old Eagle wasn’t screaming for my services.” 

The flush in the girl’s cheeks deepened, and 
she was silent for the space of ten steps. 
When she spoke, it was in a low, tense tone. 

“But I couldn’t do that, David; I couldn’t 
ever be a—a woman of that sort. I must 
always earn my own living—unless, of course, 
you married me.” She spoke the word “mar- 
ried” in a hesitating manner as if she feared 
that he would resent it. 

“And then,” she added, “it wouldn’t make 
any difference if this was a big city or if 
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you had ever so much money, there would 
always be Mother. Mother will be out to- 


night, quite late; that’s why I was hoping 


that you could meet me. You could come 
to the house.” 

“You're a dear; you do love me, don’t 
you?” 

The girl did not answer the obvious. 

“Never mind about to-night; tell your 
mother that you’re working late at the office 
to-morrow night, and we'll have dinner to- 
gether.” 

“You know how much I want to be with 
you,” she said, “but that always frightens 
me; it isn’t that I think I’m doing anything 
wrong—you know that; but it’s the conceal- 
ment and the lies. I hate lies, and I hate 
doing anything hidden.” 

“Of course, if you don’t want to come—” 
said David in a hurt tone. 

“Oh, I do, I do. It doesn’t matter. It’s 
just that I’m foolish, I guess, and fright- 
ened. I know you spend all the time you 
can with me, David; I know it with my 
brain, but my heart is quite beyond control, 
and sometimes I’m jealous. You meet so 
many wonderful people in your work— 
actresses and—and everything.” 

“You're such a baby, Ella.” 

He was smiling fondly down at her now, 
with the affectionate, flattered look of a man 
who knows he is loved deeply by some one, 
not quite his equal, but whose love is never- 
theless very agreeable incense. 

“Don’t you know that I don’t care any- 
thing for those people? You're the sweetest 
little girl in the world, and I love you more 
than anyone.” 

They had reached the western end of the 
bridge and were at the beginning of a street 
of neat cottages facing the river. In front 
of the cottages a green park stretched down 
toward the river, with benches scattered here 
and there under the maple trees. Here they 
paused as if by habit, and Ella looked expect- 
antly toward one of the tree-shaded benches. 

“T have to hurry right back, child,” said 
David, interpreting her glance. “You know 
this war thing is making us busier than ever. 
I may be going away soon, too. One of the 
big papers may want to send me across as a 
correspondent, or I may get a commission 
and go as a fighting man. I imagine I’d be 
rather valuable in aviation. You know I’ve 
had some experience as an amateur flyer.” 

He spoke in a casual tone, but in reality 
he was watching closely to mark the effect 
of his words on her. He had expected that 
she would break forth into some expression 
of fear for his safety. For a moment she 
did not speak at all. She looked at him with 
a great fear in her eyes, fear and a passion- 
ate, pleading love. When she spoke, it was 


not of his danger but of her loss, for the 
most selfless love between men and women 
is a selfish thing, translated always into 
terms of me and thee. 

“Of course you will go,—I ought to have 
known,—and I'll lose you. Oh, David, I 
can’t give you up. I don’t mean I don’t 
want you to go, but I want to be sure that 
you’re coming back to me, and I can’t be 
sure of that. You have the whole world to 
wander in, and I have only this little place. 
You're so wonderful, and you'll forget. 
You'll meet some one who'll make you for- 
get me. Promise me you wont forget. Other 
girls may be more beautiful and more clever, 
but no one will ever love you as much—no 
one could love as much as I do; and you do 
love me a little—” 

It was not exactly the reaction David had 
expected, but he used it nevertheless. 

“We mustn’t think of the future. We 
must just try and be together as.much as 
possible before I go. You'll come to-morrow 
night ?” 

She nodded because she dared not speak 
for fear of crying, and she knew David hated 
tears. 

David glanced swiftly around to see if any- 
one was looking, and then kissed her and 
turned away. For a long time she stood 
under the big maple tree, very erect and 
small, looking at the corner round which he 
had turned from sight. 


CHAPTER III 


HE man whom Mr. Fane brought home 
to dinner that night was not a me- 
chanic—at least, he did not look like 

one. Mr. Fane simply introduced him as 
Mr. Grandville and called him George, which 
was not surprising,-for Mr. Fane never by 
any chance called anyone he liked by any- 
thing except a first name, no matter how 
brief their acquaintance. 

George Grandville was an exceedingly quiet 
young man of athletic build, though as Hope 
whispered to Marion as they were going into 
the dining-room, his muscles were not vis- 
ibly rippling. His hair was the only thing 
about him that rippled. It was reminiscent 
of Mr. Fane’s hair in his earlier youth, being 
more than a little reddish in color. He had 
a pleasant, rather wide mouth, and Marion 
thought his eyes must be blue, but she could 
not tell, for they were concealed behind 
glasses thicker lensed than even those of 
Andrew Ray, and smoked, so that his eyes, 
dimly seen through them, looked abnormally 
large. 

He was courteous, especially to Mrs. Fane, 
but made no effort to engage the two girls 
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in conversation, seeming to regard his visit in 
the light of business, and devoting most of 
his attentions and his words to his host. But 
though he seldom spoke directly to her, 
Marion was conscious that whenever she 
spoke he regarded her intently, looking out 
from behind the heavy, smoked glasses. 


AVID WHARTON did come in after 

dinner, and Marion found it a simple 
matter to meet him at the front door and sit 
out on the veranda, despite the sharpness of 
the early spring air, until he went back to 
his paper an hour later. Mrs. Fane and 
Hope were taken off to the theater by Tom 
Dean, and Mr. Fane was left alone with his 
young guest. Marion did not think of them 
at all until David left. Then she realized 
that the outer air was decidedly cold. She 
drew her cloak about her shoulders with a 
little shiver and stepped softly indoors. They 
were in the library next to the little room. 
She could hear her father’s rumbling voice, 
though she could not make out the words, 
and the stranger’s voice answering in slow, 
low-spoken sentences. 

Marion went on down the hall toward the 
little room and past the open library door 
and looked in. There was a little fire in the 
grate, and the two men were sitting on either 
side of it with a small table between them. 
There were two highball-glasses on the table 
and a lot of papers strewed about—and Mr. 
Grandville was smoking a pipe. Neither one 
looked up as she passed, and for some un- 
known reason she felt slighted. She was not 
accustomed to being ignored by men, espe- 
cially young men. 

David had told Marion more about him- 
self in that hour they had spent together to- 
night than she had ever heard before. He 
had talked of his plans for being sent abroad 
—of how he had lost his position on a big 
New York newspaper because of the jealousy 
of some of his fellow-workers. He had 
spoken of the possibility of a reconciliation 
with his father, not for his own sake, but for 
Marion’s. He again assured her of his belief 
that America would not need or ask for many 
men in the actual fighting ranks—especially 
men with brains; they would be used in 
other ways—any ordinary workingman could 
carry a gun. He was not sure of what he 
would do—if the thing began to look serious, 
he might apply for a commission in the Fly- 
ing Corps. He shrugged his shoulders, and 
his dark eyes gleamed in the half-light of the 
porch lamp. “Who knows? We can’t be 
sure of anything,” he said. And then he had 
lapsed into moody silence and suddenly he 
rose and said he must be going. He had 
kissed her hastily and swung out into the 
tree-shaded walk. 
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Arrived in the little room, Marion found 
that she had nothing to do there: She sat 
down in the dark room, thinking, and wait- 
ing for the return of Hope and her mother. 
She must have fallen asleep, for the next 
thing of which she was conscious was Hope, 
entering the room. 

“So you’ve been entertaining the honest 
son of toil, after all,”” Hope greeted her. 

“Of course not. David came, you know, 
and when he left, I came in here and had a 
nap. Mr. Grandville has been with Dad in 
the library all evening. I don’t believe he 
knows I exist.” 

Marion decided to ask her father all about 
him the following morning, but the explana- 
tion she received left her still curious. 

“He isn’t exactly an employee of the fac- 
tory,’ Mr. Fane explained. ‘“We’ve had to 
install a lot of new machinery, and he came 
with it, partly to see that it is properly set 
up, and partly to instruct our men how to 
use it and take care of it. He’s instituting 
a new system of factory management, too. 
When he finishes here——it may be some 
months,—he’ll go to some other place to help 
out some other war-driven factory. He’s a 
fine young man. I liked him the minute he 
stepped into my office.” 

“Can’t you persuade him to discard those 
awful spectacles?” asked Marion, smiling. 
“Smoked glasses are all right in the sun or 
motoring, but he might at least take them 
off in the house.” 

Mr. Fane looked at her in a quick, star- 
tled manner; then seeing that she had spoken 
jokingly, he answered with just a touch of 
resentment: 

“He’s rather nearsighted. Perhaps he 
could get on part of the time without glasses, 
but if he doesn’t want to, that’s his own af- 
fair. Lots of men have little idiosyncrasies 
like that. You modern girls are too critical.” 


T= next few weeks saw a gradual change 
come over the atmosphere of Rapid 


Falls. From seemingly nowhere at all sprang 
dozens of young men in uniform, dozens 
that mysteriously grew into hundreds who 
filled the streets with khaki for a short time 
and then disappeared as quickly as they had 
come, dispersed to various training-camps. 
One big cantonment was established only 
thirty miles from the town, and many women 
spent their Sundays motoring out to it. 
Conscription had become an established 
fact, and June sixth had been set as the day 
for registration of the country’s men. There 
were six of them gathered there the day be- 
fore registration—that is, six men and the 
three girls, Marion, Hope and India Cole. 
Dr. Hugh was there in his shining first lieu- 
tenant’s uniform. He was still waiting for 
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orders to go to New York and thence across. 
Tom Dean was also there, a rather unusual 
thing, for he seldom joined the afternoon 
parties; David Wharton sat nursing his cane 
in one corner of the room, with Marion close 
at his side, drinking in his every word and 
watching his moody face. 

Andrew Ray was in the company, wearing 
very dirty white canvas shoes, a sign of ap- 
proaching summer; Lee Brewster was also 
of the company—a young man who had made 
a football record at college and had never 
done much else since. The sixth man was 
Horace Greeve, the acknowledged intellectual 
of the group. Horace kept a little bookshop 
which had been left him by his father in 
a flourishing condition, but which had rather 
gone to seed under the management of the 
son. Horace refused to pander to the low 
tastes of the public. Marion Fane and ‘Hor- 
ace Greeve were Platonic friends. Marion 
liked Horace, and Horace was Marion’s ab- 
ject slave; therefore their friendship was 
Platonic. 

“T’ve already applied for officers’ ‘training- 
camp,” said Lee Brewster. “I’ve written to 
some friends of Father’s in Washington, and 
ought to get a captain’s commission out of 
it. I’m a college man, and of course I'll have 
no trouble about the physical examination.” 

“They need officers, certainly,” agreed Da- 
vid, “but this first camp will be oversub- 
scribed; they can only accommodate a 
limited number at first.” 

Tom Dean whispered something to Hope, 
and in a moment she was standing in the 
middle of the little room, waving her arms 
for silence. 

“While all you chaps are telling what 
you're going to do, there’s one man who’s 
just gone out and enlisted without talking 
about it—two, I should say, for Dr. Hugh 
didn’t wait for anything. Tom enlisted this 
morning, and he never said a word till now.” 

For a moment all eyes were directed at 
Tom. 

“You went in as an enlisted man?” asked 


Tom nodded. 

“Why not? I’m not a professional sol- 
dier; I don’t want to fight, particularly— 
but it’s got to be done, and I’d rather be just 
an enlisted man. Less responsibility and 
more fun, I imagine. I don’t intend to be- 
long to the military after the war, so why 
should I want a commission?” 

“Well, the pay, for one thing,” said Lee 
Brewster, “and then the associations—you’re 
likely to be thrown in with a pretty rough- 
neck crowd.” 

“If they’re good enough to fight for us, I 
guess they’re good enough to associate with,” 
said Hope. 


“Hope is an excellent example of patriotic 
hysteria,” said Horace Greeve. ‘She has 
heard a band play—watched a parade, seen 
a flag wave, and now she is all ready to 
watch men die for the material gain of a 
lot of munitions-making profiteers.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Fane was a decided 
relief to everyone. 

“What are you people doing? I could hear 
your voices out on the street,” she said. 

“Nothing—just talking about the war,” 
said Marion. “Tom enlisted this morning, 
and Dr. Hugh expects to be sent East next 
week, and Lee has applied for officers’ train- 
ing-camp—isn’t it exciting?” 


]_ ATE that afternoon, after they had all 
gone, Marion had a bad quarter-hour 
with herself. She began to realize that there 
was something wrong with the atmosphere in 
which she lived, an atmosphere that she had 
deliberately created around herself. Horace 
Greeve was bad, but after all, was he so 
much worse than her hero, David Wharton, 
who when his country was at war, wanted 
to go across and write about it; or than Lee 
Brewster, who wanted to start out as a cap- 
tain, over other men, though so far he hadn’t 
learned to command himself? Tom Dean was 
doing the right thing, and Dr. Hugh. But 
what was she, Marion Fane, doing? For 
that matter, what was she fitted to do? She 
had spent a few mornings in a Red Cross 
workroom, and with other equally noble and 
self-sacrificing young women had been 
photographed in nurse’s uniform, the picture 
subsequently appearing in the three Rapid 
Falls newspapers. Now she felt a_ bit 
ashamed of that picture. 

Marion wanted to be alone so that she 
could think, but being alone in the Fane 
house was not very easy. To-night George 
Grandville came again. Mr. Fane seemed to 
have a most decided liking for this young 
man and had brought him to the house many 
times since his first introduction to the fam- 
ily circle. 

To-night Marion resented the presence of 
George Grandville. Why should he be sit- 
ting there so complacently when there were 
thousands of men going out to fight, perhaps 
to die—Dr. Hugh, Tom Dean, Lee Brewster 
and David—she included David, though as 
yet he had expressed no intention of going 
to fight. She wanted to ask this man what 
he purposed doing, but she was more afraid 
of hurting people than Hope, and besides, she 
did not know anything about the man. At 
last curiosity got the better of discretion. 

“T suppose you'll have to register to-mor- 
row, Mr. Grandville,” she said. She thought 
he answered reluctantly. 

“Yes, I’m within the age-limit.” 
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“Will you enlist before you are called?” 
The words were forced from her lips. 

“T don’t think so—I don’t think that will 
be possible.” 

“George is already doing necessary war- 
work,” Mr. Fane said. “England made the 
mistake of sending a lot of men into the field 
that should have been in the factories at 
home, and we’ll probably profit by her mis- 
take. I hope so.” 

The maid entered the room and gave 
Marion a letter. 

“A messenger just brought it,” she said. 

There was no one outside of the family 
except Mr. Grandville at the table, and 
Marion opened the letter at once with a brief 
word of apology to him. It was just a line 
from David Wharton to say that he could 
not see her that night, as he was going out 
of town. She knew that her mother, her 
father and Hope all expected her to tell them 
then and there what the letter was about and 
whom it was from. 

“It’s only David; he was to have called 
here to-night, and he can’t, because he has 
gone out of town.” 

“How thoughtful of him to write a note! 
But couldn’t he have telephoned before leav- 
ing?” said Mrs. Fane. 

“Tf he’d telephoned, Marion would have 
asked questions, and_he evidently wanted to 
go without telling why. He loves to be dra- 
matic,” said Hope. “What about registra- 
tion to-morrow? He wont be here.” 

“You always manage to think of the most 
distressing things, Hope. I’m sure he has ar- 
ranged all that.” 

Marion made no reply to this. She did 
not want to discuss David with anyone—at 
least any other man. Her one thought was 
to be alone with Hope and to talk about 
David, but after dinner Tom Dean came as 
usual, and she was left to her own devices. 
She slipped unnoticed through a side door 
and out onto the lawn, and thence to one of 
those meaningless rustic pergolas that one 
sees so often on the grounds of small coun- 
try houses. She stepped inside hesitatingly. 
There were spiders’ webs in all the corners, 
and two years before, a bird had built a nest 
in the top, but now it was deserted. A cir- 
cular seat ran around the inside and here 
Marion perched herself: 

A pale’ star was showing over the treetops 
in the daylight sky. Marion jooked up at it 
and wished after the manner of childhood: 


“Starlight, star bright, 

First star I’ve seen to-night; 

I wish you may, I wish you might, 
Give me a wish for my heart’s delight.” 


And then she added the wish that David 
would always love her. 
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It was a silly thing for a young woman 
of twenty-five to be doing, but Marion did 
not feel silly at all. There is a certain part 
of every person’s brain that refuses to grow 
up. In Marion this part of her was very 
large; it was the part of her brain that made 
her trust people and that made her popular 
because people never had to be on guard with 
Marion. 


T= sky had grown darker while she sat 
there dreaming. A footstep sounded 
near by, and she looked up to see George 
Grandville coming across the lawn. He was 
walking in the queer, stiff, hesitating way 
that seemed so at variance with his youth 
and splendid physique. For a moment he 
stood quite still; then more as if he sensed 
than saw her, he came on and stood in the 
low doorway. 

“Mrs. Fane sent me to find out if I can 
be included among your guests at the farm 
next week,” he said. 

“Certainly—if she has invited you.” Then, 
realizing that she had spoken ungraciously: 
“We will be glad to have you come; I don’t 
see why Mother asked my permission—she 
must have been joking.” 

“No; she explained that you usually invite 
the guests, and she was afraid that you 
might have asked so many people that there 
wouldn’t be room for me.” 

“This summer there wont be much ques- 
tion of having room for people—so many 
men will be gone—unless we invite some 
strangers from the cantonment across the 
— That ought to be a pleasant patriotic 

uty.” 

He had stepped in and sat down on the 
seat beside her. 

“T wish you’d talk to me a little,” he said. 
“I’m beginning to find Rapid Falls just a bit 
lonesome.” 

“It is a dull place, and I am too dull to 
be amusing to-night. I think perhaps we'd 
better go back to the house and join Father 
and Mother.” 

He rose at once and stood aside to let her 
pass through the narrow door. With a quick 
step he was beside her, slipping his hand 
through her arm as they walked together over 
the close-clipped grass. Marion had often 
expressed her aversion for the sort of man 
who considers it necessary to hold a woman’s 
arm when he is walking with her, as if the 
frail creature could not be trusted to walk 
without guidance; yet she did not resent 
George Grandville’s touch. The thought 
came to her that this man was rather a com- 
panionable sort of person, and she half re- 
gretted that she had suggested going back 
to the house so soon. George Grandville 
might be worth knowing. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HE “farm” was an old-fashioned house 
that had once been the home of Mrs. 
Fane’s parents, It was built on the 

shore of one of those beautiful inland lakes 
that give parts of the Middle West a charm 
all their own, something quite different from 
the beauty of seashore places or mountains. 
In the winter these places are sad and lonely, 
but every summer brings to them a renewal 
of perpetual youth. Here the Fanes went 
every summer—sometimes for a whole 
month, sometimes for week-ends, bringing 
with them as many people as the farmhouse 
would hold. 

For weeks Marion had dreamed of being 
here with David. They would sail across the 
little lake together, swim in the moonlight, 
take long walks through the woods and be 
perfectly happy. They would have long 
hours together in which she would grow really 
to know him, for though his aloofness and 
mystery were a part of his fascination for 
her, Marion was constantly troubled because 
she could not see inside his brain and know 
what he thought. It was a real disappoint- 
ment to go to the farm without David, but 
she had not heard from him since the note 
three days before. She had to content her- 
self with leaving minute instructions with 
all of the servants that if Mr. Wharton called 
or telephoned he was to be told that they 
were all at the farm and that they wanted 
him to follow them. 

Hope and Tom, in love, and very much oc- 
cupied with each other, were not good com- 
pany; and Horace, always invited because 
Marion thought the country would be benefi- 
cial to his health, was good for nothing but 
conversation; Mr. Fane had gone fishing 
with Cyrus Taylor; Mrs. Fane was busy with 
the housekeeper, and Marion found herself 
forced to choose between her own company 
or that of Horace and George Grandville. 


HEY had arrived so late the night be- 

fore that there had been time for noth- 
ing but supper and bed. India had not come. 
Dr. Hugh was leaving for New York on 
Sunday, and she wanted to have as much 
time with him as possible. If she had been 
there, it wouldn’t have been so bad. India 
could make a party of the dullest material. 
Breakfast was over and everyone had left 
except Marion and the two men, who were 
smoking. 

“Give me a cigarette, Horace, please; I 
haven’t had one for ever so long.” 

She said it with the intention of shocking 
George Grandville, but before Horace could 
find his cigarettes, Grandville was holding out 
a filled case to her without a trace of surprise. 


“I thought you smoked a pipe,” she said, 
remembering the night she had fallen asleep 
in the little room. 

“I do like pipes better; but I haven't 
one with me.” 

“What are you going to do—swim or sail?” 
asked Horace. 

“Let’s do both—put on bathing suits and 
then go out in the catboat.” She included 
both men in her invitation. 

“There really isn’t any beach here,” she 
explained to Grandville; “so to enjoy a swim, 
it’s better to go out in the little sailboat 
and drop over the side. Can you handle the 
sail? It’s a clumsy thing, and Horace isn’t 
much good. I’m accustomed to it, but if I 
swim, some one will have to take care of the 
boat while I’m in the water. We can take 
turns swimming if you like.” 

His face lighted with pleasure—then sud- 
denly changed to dejection. 

“I forgot—I don’t know the least thing 
about a sailboat. I can swim, but I’d be 
quite useless about the boat.” 

“Never mind,” said Marion, with a little 
gesture of annoyance at the general useless- 
ness of modern men. “We can take the sail 
down and let the boat ride and both swim. 
Did you bring a swimming-suit? It doesn’t 
matter. You can use one of Father’s. Mrs. 
Taylor will find it for you. It will be too 
large for you, of course,’—she smiled as 
she made a mental picture of Grandville 
in her father’s bathing-suit,—“but who cares 
for appearances here?” 


AS if to accentuate the joke, she came 
down twenty minutes later in a costume 
that would have caused something of a sen- 
sation at a fashionable summer-resort. The 
men had gone down to the beach, and Horace 
waved for her to join them. 

Even in a bathing-suit three sizes too 
large for him, George Grandville looked any- 
thing but unattractive. Marion, who loved 
physical beauty, admitted that. Horace 
Greeve was still in flannels. She looked at 
him in surprise. 

“T’ve changed my mind,” he explained to 
her. “I’ve found a book I want to read, and 
as you say, I’m really not much good in the 
water. You and George can get on very 
much better without me.” 

Marion did not protest his decision. She 
knew that Horace really was at a disadvan- 
tage out of doors, and she surmised that he 
kad contrasted his puny physique with 
Grandville’s well-knit figure and decided not 
to subject himself to comparisons. 

Horace helped her set the one small sail, 
and jumped back to the little dock just as 
the wind sent the boat hurrying out from 
shore. In a few minutes they were alone in 











a universe of gilded blue and green. Grand- 
ville was sprawled at full length under the 
sail, looking the picture of lazy content. He 
had said that he knew nothing about sail- 
boats, but she hadn’t expected him to be 
quite so useless. He might at least have 
offered to steer. She determined that if he 
didn’t offer to help she would not ask him. 
He did not even talk, but lay quite motion- 
less ike a great brown statue with the sun 
shining on his red-gold hair. She wondered 
how his arms could be so brown and muscu- 
lar when he lived-in town and apparently 
knew nothing of any outdoor sport. Then 
she remembered what Hope had said about 
“rippling muscles” that first night when he 
came to the house, and she laughed. 

He looked at her inquiringly, turning his 
head ever so slightly, and smiling in answer 
to her laugh, though he did not know what it 
was about. 

“Nothing,” she said. 
down now and let the boat ride. 
enough here for a good swim.” 

‘ Even now he made no movement to help 
er. 

“Can you do it alone?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

She was annoyed, but she couldn’t help 
liking the man. His amazing assumption 
that nothing at all was required of him, not 
even conversation, was unusual enough to 
excite her interest. She had often been out 
in the boat alone and was accustomed to 
doing everything herself, but this was the 
first time she had ever been with a man 
who did not want to do everything for her. 

With the sail down, the boat was practi- 
cally noncapsizable, and Marion had come to 
the surface from her dive overboard before 
she thought to watch her companion. He 
was dropping carefully over the side of the 
boat as if he feared to dive. In another 
moment he was at her side, swimming with 
long, beautiful strokes—and still wearing his 
smoked glasses! 

“You surely aren’t going to wear your 
glasses in the water?” asked Marion. 

“Yes; you see, I’ve been careless with my 
eyes, and I’ve had to pay for it. They’re 
improving every day now, and I want to 
take every precaution not to hurt them.” 

“T suppose your eyes would debar you 
from military service even if you tried to 
enlist,” said Marion. 

“Oh, no—they’re not as bad as that. 
not staying out because of my eyes?” 

They were swimming side by side now, and 
while he never touched her she felt that he 
was staying near enough to be of assistance 
should she need it. After having been so 


“Let’s take the sail 
It’s deep 
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silent in the boat, he now kept up a running 
fire of casual conversation. 
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Marion had learned to swim by rote, and 
talking so much rather interfered with her 
breathing, but the man beside her seemed to 
swim as easily as he walked—more easily, 
Marion thought, as she remembered his slow, 
stiff gait. It was she who first spoke of 
returning to the boat, and they swam back 
side by side, Grandville taking one long 
stroke to two of Marion’s shorter ones. 

She wondered why she liked George 
Grandville. He didn’t do or say any of 
those little things that are supposed to make 
women like men, yet she felt delightfully at 
ease with him. Basking in the sunshine on 
the boat she fell under the spell of the 
morning, content to rest in the silence that 
was like a song. She was at peace with all 
the world and had forgotten to regret any- 
thing—even the absence of David. 

She spoke to Hope about Grandville after 
they had gone to their room that night. Sit- 
ting on the little old wooden bed in the in- 
timate comfort of hairbrushing, the girls had 
the first long talk of several days. 

“Do you know, I rather like Grandville,” 
Marion began tentatively, “even if his name 
is George. But why is he claiming exemp- 
tion? He certainly looks healthy enough; 
he’s a corking swimmer. And he told me 
to-day that his eyes are not bad enough to 
keep him from being accepted for service.” 

“Tom says we mustn’t judge men too 
quickly—there may be a number of reasons: 
he may have dependents, or obligations in 
civil life that he feels he must meet before 
he can enlist—I think Mr. Grandville is all 
right—give him a bit more time.” 

“You're so inconsistent, Hope; you defend 
this man who isn’t doing anything at all, and 
then condemn David, who is at least risking 
his life if only as a correspondent.” 

“T never said David was a_ physical 
coward—he isn’t; for that matter, very few 
men are afraid of death, I think. But 
Marion, dear, I don’t want you to make a 
mistake; you do like such impossible people; 
I’ve dragged you away from so many foolish 
marriages—there’s no one else to do it. I 
have to be the acid-tempered little wasp of 
the family.” 

“But this time I’m really in love, Hope, 
and you only make me unhappy; you don’t 
change my loving David.” 

“Just promise me you wont do anything 
in a hurry, and I'll be satisfied—sooner or 
later people always reveal themselves, even 
to your trusting nature..... Marion, will 
you keep a secret if I tell you one?” 

“Of course—what is it?” ; J 

“I suppose speaking of hurrying things 
made me decide to tell you—besides, you'd 
have to know; but no one else is to know— 
not even Mother, until just before it hap- 
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pens. I wouldn’t tell her then, only she 
would be hurt at my undaughterly conduct 
and would weep all over everything—regular 
mother stuff. You know, Tom goes to 
Spartanburg next week, and I’ve half prom- 
ised to marry him and go too. I'd be in 
Spartanburg while he is at Camp Wads- 
worth, and in that way could be with him 
until he goes overseas.” 


| geen looked at Hope a long time 
without speaking. In a way the news 
wasn’t surprising, but to an unmarried wom- 
an news of an approaching marriage is al- 
ways surprising—marriage in itself is a sort 
of miracle. Of course it is done—eventually 
one comes to it oneself, just as one comes 
to death; but the first marriage in one’s own 
family, just as the first death, is always a 
thing difficult to comprehend. 

“Don’t you like the idea?” asked Hope. 

“Of course—that is, it’s your marriage.” 
She was looking at her sister as at a stranger, 
an individual outside the family, a new per- 
sonality. “It'll seem awfully strange—are 
you quite sure you want to marry Tom?” 

“He’s the finest man in the world; he’s 
never once failed to do the right thing. We 
could wait until he comes back, but I wont 
change, and neither will he, so why wait? 
Besides, I’ve always hated weddings, and this 
will give me an excuse for not having one. 
Tl tell Mother and Father just before it 
happens, and we’ll be married without any 
fuss or any audience.” 

“Aren’t you going to let even me be at 
your wedding, Hope?” 

“T suppose I'll have to. Id like not tu 
have anyone, not even Mother, but of course 
that’s impossible, so I suppose that Mother 
and Father and you and probably India. I 
just want to keep it a secret until the last 
minute, so Mother wont have a chance to 
ask anyone else.” 

The thought came to Marion that perhaps 
David would ask her to marry him before he 
went away. It tempted and frightened her 
at the same time. She knew that-she would 
do whatever he asked her to do..... 
Long after Hope had left her for her own 
room, Marion lay thinking of these things 
until her thoughts and the scent of the sum- 
mer night floating through the open win- 
dows mingled and she fell asleep. 


bpd other summers the girls would not have 
gone back to town on Monday morning 
with their father, but this summer they 
did not want to be even a few hours away 
from the daily papers and such things as 
were happening even in Rapid Falls. Marion 
found David waiting for her. The maid told 
her at the door. He was waiting in the little 
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room. She went to him without removing 
her hat; at the door she paused, only half be- 
lieving what she saw—then ran to him with 
a little cry of pleasure. Even as he held her 
in his arms and kissed her, she noticed that 
he gave a swift glance around to see that 
they were quite alone. 

“How do you like it?” he asked as she 
stood back to look at him. 

“It’s gorgeous—flying corps, isn’t it? And 
an officer’s uniform!” 

“Not quite. I’m an officer’s cadet—see, 
here’s the cap with the white band. As soon 
as I pass my examinations and become a 
full-fledged lieutenant, that will come off.” 

“When did you do it—when did you de- 
cide? Then you are going to fight—and in 
the aviation! It’s wonderful.” 

“T decided about it very suddenly—just 
time to make a train to Chicago, where this 
unit was forming; and if I’d telephoned you, 
it would have meant explanations, and I 
didn’t want to say anything until I was sure 
I'd be accepted. I have to go back to- 
night—got leave to return and finish up my 
affairs here; and I came to you the very first. 
I’ve been waiting almost an hour.” 

“I’m so sorry; if I’d known, I wouldn't 
have gone to the farm at all.” 

“Who went with you?” His face dark- 
ened with quick jealousy and suspicion. 

“No one that counted; Tom, of course, and 
Hope and Horace—you certainly can’t be 
jealous of him—and George Grandville.” 

“T suppose he was fussing around all the 
time?” 

“Not much. I don’t think he likes me 
very well; he’s Father’s friend, you know.” 

David laughed incredulously. 

“Let’s not talk about other people; I’m 
so proud of you, David. I knew you'd do 
the bravest and the most wonderful and the 
most adventurous thing possible. Will you 
be here to-night?” 

“No; I’m going back to the officers’ train- 
ing-camp to-night, and I don’t know when 
I'll see you again—perhaps not until I get 
my commission.” 

“But you will come back?” 

“Of course, I'll get leave before I sail— 
or if I’m sent to one of the flying fields in 
the South or West, I’ll manage to see you 
before I go.” 

She was holding his hands in hers, nes- 
tling close to his side, an intense agony of 
love and admiration in her eyes—if only he 
would ask her to marry him before he went, 
as Tom was marrying Hope. 

He held her close for a moment, then 
kissed her lightly. 

“Be good and keep on loving me—I don’t 
deserve it, but do, anyway.” 

He was gone, leaving her with the impres- 





























sion she often had that there was something 
hidden in his life—some secret trouble so 
sad and yet so beautiful that it would have 
made her love him more if she had known. 
She never thought that what was hidden 
might be something to his discredit. That 
David should not marry her seemed incon- 
ceivable, and yet she knew that marriage 
did not appeal to David as it did to her. 
She tried to visualize him after marriage, 
to see him established in a home of their 
own, but she could not do so. There were 
moments when it seemed that if David had 
called to her to follow she would have gone 
with him anywhere and under any condi- 
tions—even without marriage, but that 
thought frightened her. Such things were too 
far outside her life, almost outside her imagi- 
nation. The thought did not frighten her 
because it was immoral. Theoretically she 
didn’t think that it would be wrong. But 
women of Marion Fane’s type are unconven- 
tional in theory at least three generations 
before they become unconventional in fact. 
When the thought came to her, it did not 
frighten her because there seemed the slight- 
est possibility that she would follow it out, 
but because it expressed as nothing else could 
have done the intensity of her love for him. 


CHAPTER V 


T all happened so quickly and with so 

little preparation and ceremony that no 

one had time to decide whether it was an 
occasion for sorrow or for rejoicing in the 
family. 

Hope announced it casually at breakfast 
one morning. 

“Tom leaves to-day for Spartanburg, and 
a decided to marry him and go with 

im.” 

To Marion it was no surprise; to Mr. and 
and Mrs. Fane it was entirely unexpected. 
They understood that Hope and Tom Dean 
would be married one day; they approved of 
the marriage. But Mrs. Fane had expected 
a conventional wedding at the house or in a 
church, with bridesmaids and a wedding 
breakfast and newspaper stories and invita- 
tions and presents, and Mr. Fane had not 
doubted for a moment that Tom Dean 
would come to him with a formal request for 
his daughter. 

Hope’s casual announcement left Mrs. 
Fane gasping for breath. Mr. Fane at- 
tempted a frown. 

“T suppose your mother and I are not to 
be consulted in the matter?” he said. His 
words recalled Mrs. Fane to her duty. 

“I’m surprised at you, Hope Fane! 
. You can’t be serious. You can’t do any- 
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thing like that. We're not prepared; you 
haven’t any clothes. Besides, Tom is in the 
army—and there isn’t time, anyway.” 

“Oh, yes, there is too. It only takes about 
half. an hour to be married. Tom got the 
license several days ago, and persuaded the 
county clerk to keep it away from the news- 
papers, so there wouldn’t be any fuss until 
it was all over. Besides, I thought you 
liked Tom—” 

“We do like Tom,” Mrs. Fane hastened to 
explain, “but I don’t like the idea of mar- 
rying him without any preparation. It’s— 
it’s positively common.” 

“Well, marriage generally is a common in- 
stitution, and Tom is a common soldier. I 
thought you’d be pleased—it isn’t as if we 
had eloped; I’m letting you know in 
advance.” 

“A whole hour!” said Mr. Fane sarcasti- 
cally. “But I suppose that’s all you can ex- 
pect from a modern daughter.” 

“Now, Dad, that’s not fair; you’ve known 
for months that I was going to marry Tom— 
and you don’t like fuss and ceremony any 
better than I do. I thought you, at least, 
would back me up.” 

“T am backing you up—that is, I don’t 
mind your marrying young Dean; he’s a 
splendid young man and able to take care 
of you. But I did expect that you’d con- 
sider your mother and me a little more in 
anything as important as marriage.” 

“But Dad, I did consider you; if I’d 
thought for a minute that you wouldn’t ap- 
prove, I wouldn’t have promised Tom. He 
suggested going to you first, but I told him 
that I knew you would approve.” 

“T do approve, but it’s a little bit hurried, 
and hard to get accustomed to all in a 
minute, especially so early in the morning. 
When is it going to happen? I suppose 
you'll let your mother and me be present 
when you jump over the broomstick.” 

He was smiling, and Hope knew that his 
opposition, more than half feigned from the 
beginning, was at an end. 

“Tt’s not as bad as that; we’re to be mar- 
ried at six o’clock in St. Mark’s rectory, and 
Dr. Goddard has promised to perform the 
ceremony. You know the boys march from 
eleven to two o'clock, and then Tom has 
to go back to the armory for inspection, and 
their troop-train leaves at seven. He'll 
travel in a day-coach, poor chap, along with 
the rest of the men, and I'll have to leave 
on the next train—the one that leaves at mid- 
night. Then I'll go to a hotel in Spartan- 
burg, and we can be together whenever Tom 
has twenty-four hours’ leave, and when he 
sails, I’ll come back here and wait for him. 
It’s just that I want to marry him before he 
goes; then if anything does happen to him— 
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of course, nothing will—but anyway, I'd 
rather be a war-widow than an old maid.” 


Gee spoke quietly, but there was an in- 
tensity in her voice that made it seem 
strange to Marion, who watched her curi- 
ously, wondering—perhaps, after all, Hope 
really loved Tom Dean deeply, changelessly, 
as she loved David. For a moment they 
were all silent; then Mr. Fane suddenly left 
his chair and came to Hope with both hands 
out. 

“Go to it, kid; you’re the real stuff, and 
Tl back you up even if you have a Salva- 
tion Army wedding on a street-corner.” And 
he kissed her—a kiss that landed awkwardly 
between her left ear and her mouth, for Mr. 
Fane did not kiss frequently. Two tears 
were slowly trailing down Mrs. Fane’s plump 
cheeks. At last she spoke in a slightly trem- 
bling voice. 

“But you can’t, Hope—you haven’t any 
trousseau.” 

The strain was broken, and they all 
laughed. 

“T don’t need any, Mother; these are war 
times, and Tom isn’t even an officer. I 
guess my wardrobe will be all right for a 
hotel in Spartanburg.” 

It was decided that Hope should remain 
at home all day with her mother to pack, 
but Marion, partly because she wanted to 
see the marching men, partly because she 
thought it well to let Hope and her mother 
have some time alone together, went to meet 
India Cole and to watch the parade. 


EN thousand men were to march through 

Rapid Falls that day. They were from 
all parts of the Middle West, men who had 
been at the cantonment by the lake, and new 
recruits from Rapid Falls and the near-by 
villages, who were to be sent to Spartanburg 
for their final training. They had been com- 
ing in on trains for two days now, and the 
streets were full of khaki uniforms. Music 
of bugles and bands filled the air and made 
articulate the excitement that thrilled 
through everyone. 

“Tm awfully excited, aren’t you?” said 
India. “I wish Dr. Hugh hadn’t gone so 
soon; it would be wonderful to see him in 
Sl 

“Or David,” agreed Marion. 

In front of the city hall on Columbus 
Avenue a huge stand had been erected from 
which the relatives of the marching soldiers 
might watch, but neither Marion nor India 
had a relative among the marching men. 
Motors were temporarily barred from the 
street, and for the first time in their lives 
they found themselves standing on the street, 
completely surrounded by the sort of people 
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they usually looked at from some little 
distance. 

Far down the street they heard a band 
playing; gradually it drew nearer, heading a 
troop of cavalry. Marion held her breath 
as they went by, half ashamed of the tighten- 
ing in her throat. It was the finest sight 
she had ever seen; she believed that until 
the long lines of infantry came—then she 
knew that in all the world there could be 
nothing so magnificent as American soldiers 
marching with a great forward sweep—thou- 
sands moving in their swinging march-step 
as one man, with one purpose in their hearts 
and one smile on their lips. 

The ache in Marion’s throat had become 
almost unbearable, and she was struggling 
tv keep back tears. Some one seeing a 
friend among the marchers had begun a 
cheer, which was taken up by thousands of 
throats, glad of the opportunity to give vent 
to their emotions. From upper windows a 
group of laughing girls threw down cigarettes, 
which the men caught skillfully without los- 
ing step. 

“Mob enthusiasm! A few flags waving, a 
military band—a few interested capitalists 
fill the press with war-stories—some half- 
baked politicians make Fourth of July 
speeches—the mob rushes out repeating the 
parrot phrases of their masters.” 

Marion turned to see Horace Greeve stand- 
ing beside her. India Cole nodded to him 
casually. 

“Tf you’ve come to try and spoil this won- 
derful day, you might as well run along, 
because it can’t possibly be done,” said India. 
As yet Marion could not control her voice 
to speak. 

“Here you two girls stand, surrounded by 
the people who make it possible for you to 
live in luxury, throwing up your hats for 
men who wouldn’t be permitted to call on 
you—completely carried away by the sight 
of a uniform—it’s sickening.” 

The last of the marching men had passed, 
and borne along by the press of other people, 
they were slowly making their way to India’s 
car, which had been left at a garage on a 
side-street. 

“If you’re so keen about the sort of 
people who ‘make it possible for us to live 
in luxury,’ why don’t you join them?” said 
Marion. “You could easily sell your book- 
store and divide the money among the poor 
of Rapid Falls—each person would probably 
get all of twenty-five cents; then you could 
go to work yourself, or become a Socialist 
leader.” 

“That shows how little you understand my 
attitude—I’m doing a bigger work through 
the bookstore than I could do in any other 
way, educating the masses. Only this morning 
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I met the most interesting woman, a Mrs. 
Strohm, about forty-five years old, but I en- 
joyed talking to her more than to any young 
girl I’ve ever met. She has a marvelous 
grasp of things—the internationalist view- 
point—knows the German philosophers better 
than anyone I’ve ever met, and she’s only a 
seamstress.” 

“Oh, that woman—why, she sews for 
Mother,” said Marion. 

“That’s just like you—because a woman 
is only a poor seamstress, you discount her; 
I tell you that woman has a brain and a 
soul; she is doubtless a dressmaker because 
she is content with the simple things of life; 
you are so surrounded by things that you 
have no spirituality.” 

For a moment Horace was silent, and 
India seized the opportunity to change the 
conversation. 

“T’'ll drop you and go on home; I want 
to write to Dr. Hugh,” she said. 

“Please don’t now; you can write to- 
ee In the excitement I forgot to 
tell you that Hope and Tom are going to be 
married at seven o’clock—just a marriage, 
not a wedding, but you can come with me, of 
course.’ 

India stared at Marion in amazement and 
then laughed. 

“How could you be expected to remember 
a casual thing like your only sister’s mar- 
riage,” she said teasingly, “when there were 
soldiers to watch and drums beating—and 
everything. You’re the most amazing person 
I ever met. Why didn’t you tell me when 
you first saw me? I’d have been full of it. 
At least you can make up for lost time and 
tell me all the details now before I see 
Hope, so I wont appear too appallingly 
ignorant.” 


Hore’ wedding passed like a dream for 
Marion. The minister was as preposter- 
ous as ministers usually are on those occa- 
sions. Tom looked as uncomfortable as any 
groom; Hope was her usual calm, poised self. 
India kissed her, though Marion did not; 
the sisters had never kissed in all their 
memory. They had never been taught how. 
But after Tom had gone to join his: com- 
rades on the troop-train—after Mrs. Fane’s 
tears had been dried and India had gone 
home, after the last trunk had been packed 
and dispatched to the station, it was Marion 
who went with Hope to the train, accom- 
panied by the faithful Horace Greeve, who 
had remained through all the excitement of 
the marriage-service and the curious wed- 
ding-supper at which the bridegroom had 
not been present. 

“Good-by, dear heart,” Marion had said, 
“and good luck.” 
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It was characteristic of the two that while 
they had never kissed, they were lavish of 
endearing phrases—colorful love-words which 
no one had ever taught them, but which 
sprang to their lips unbidden in moments of 
emotional excitement—a heritage from the 
Emerald Isle and the blood of their Welsh 
and Irish mother. 

“Good-by, and don’t do anything foolish— 
you don’t know how I shall worry about 
you, Marion, dear—you are so big and gen- 
erous and such—such an awful fool in 
some ways.” 

“T'll be good, angel face—I promise,” said 
= gripping her sister’s hands in fare- 
we 

In a moment she was gone. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARION had not realized how great 

a blank the departure of Hope would 

mean; there were always letters, of 
course, but she missed the intimate bedtime 
talks with her sister, when they had brushed 
their hair and discarded hypocrisy and told 
their real names to each other. India half 
filled the vacancy; sometimes she came and 
spent the night with Marion, and there were 
moments of revealment when she almost 
told what she thought—moments when 
Marion came very near to knowing India. 
She discovered that India and Dr. Hugh 
were not engaged—to be engaged to India, 
a man would have to travel all the distance 
to her alone, for she would never meet him 
halfway. In this she was the exact opposite 
of Marion, who would have battered down 
the door of the castle of her knight’s heart 
before he had time to tell the guards to 
let the portcullis fall. 

There might have been an understanding 
the night that he left—India had planned it 
that way. They were to dine alone, and she 
had decided to be kind, but an unexpected 
order had decreed an earlier train, and he 
had not had time to see her for even a 
minute. 

“He just said ‘Good-by—good-by—good- 
by,’ in such a despairing, hopeless way,” said 
India. “And I couldn’t say anything else, 
either. We stood there at two ends of a tele- 
phone-wire chanting ‘Good-by’ over and over 
to each other; it was ghastly. And finally he 
said ‘Take care of yourself’? as if he were 
going off on a week-end. I don’t want to 
live through three minutes like that again.” 


FoR two weeks after Hope’s departure, 
Mrs. Strohm was in the house, sewing 
quietly in Mrs. Fane’s room or consulting 
with her about materials and fashions. She 
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was a thin, sallow woman with many lines 
in her face, and inquisitive brown eyes. 
Marion had never really looked at her be- 
fore, but now, remembering Horace Greeve’s 
conversation, she tried to talk to her. In 
spite of all her efforts, she was able to 
find nothing that surprised Mrs. Strohm. She 
was still the village dressmaker type she 
had always been. To Marion’s inquiry she 
admitted that she liked to read, but she 
launched into none of the intellectual discus- 
sion with which Horace Greeve had credited 
her. 

One by one, the people who had made the 
little room hum with conversation had 
dropped away. Lee Brewster had been re- 
fused in the first officers’ training-camp and 
had been made very angry thereby. 

“I think it must have been just because 
I didn’t go to an Eastern college,” he said. 
“I noticed they turned down a lot of West- 
ern college men. Well, they can come for 
me now; I'll not enlist; I’m through.” 

It was useless to tell him how silly and 
childish his complaints were. Eventually 
he was called in the draft—whereupon he 
forgot his bold assertions and got his release 
from the draft-board and enlisted in a regi- 
ment of engineers in which one of his father’s 
friends was an officer. 

Even little Andrew Ray MacDonald was 
gone. He came in one afternoon wild with 
delight because he had been accepted by the 
Red Cross. He insisted on giving a farewell 
party at the American Hotel to celebrate 
his success, at which he sang “Ha’e Ye Seen 
the Forty-second, Ha’e Ye Seen Them Goin’ 
Awa’?” and “The Bonnie Blue Bonnets of 
Bonnie Dundee” until Lee Brewster and 
Horace Greeve carried him out and put him 
to bed. 

If anyone had told Marion that she was 
feeling more kindly toward George Grand- 
ville simply because there were so few other 
men whom she knew left in Rapid Falls, she 
would have been quite indignant at the ac- 
cusation; yet that was to some extent true. 
He was the only man who had the ability 
to turn Horace Greeve from his continual 
harping on the evils of war. He never gave 
Horace the satisfaction of an argument, and 
Horace therefore thought Grandville must 
agree with him. Grandville belonged to the 
beloved working classes too. He was, after 
all, only a superior sort of mechanic. Some- 
times Horace tried to talk socialism to 
him. Grandville admitted that he was a 


union man. 

“Do you suppose they'll ever be able to 
organize the women?” Horace asked him one 
evening when the four were talking in the 
little room. 

“I suppose so—to a certain extent; it 
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doesn’t make much difference whether they 
are organized or not—everything -will be 
under Government control—even wages; and 
the women will be glad enough to leave such 
factories as ours after the war. The work is 
too hard for women.” 

“If the women munitions-workers don’t go 
into the unions, there’s going to be a social 
revolution after the war. I believe that the 
majority of them will want to keep on with 
their work; they’ll be working for less money 
than the men—it’s all a part of the capitalist 
scheme to lower wages and hold the working 
classes down.” 

Grandville smiled in a half bored, half 
amused way. 

“T think you're exaggerating, Mr. Greeve. 
We've taken on fifty women in the last 
month and will have to take on more. They 
work well too, but they’re all working, or 
at least most of them, because their men 
have gone into the service and they need 
the money. There isn’t one of them, in my 
opinion, who will not be glad to quit work 
or at least to seek something lighter and 
more congenial just as soon as a man comes 
back to take care of them.” 

It was one of Grandville’s many remarks 
that puzzled Marion. He was a mechanic, 
but he didn’t look like one, and he talked 
more like an employer of labor than a 
worker—just a subtle difference in attitude 
that was difficult to analyze. 

“Do you really mean that your father 
has women working in the factory—like the 
ones in England that we see pictures of in 
the Sunday supplements?” asked India. 

“T don’t know—it’s the first time I've 
heard—” Marion turned inquiringly to 
Grandville. 

“We've all got to come to it,” said 
Grandville. “Mr. Fane took on a few more 
than we really needed this soon, so that they 
would have time to be trained, but later 
we'll have to employ a lot more.” 

“Why can’t I do something like that?” 
asked Marion. “It would be much nicer 
than rolling bandages; I want to do some- 
thing useful—something that makes my 
muscles’ ache — something disagreeable — 
something so difficult that I will know that 
I’m doing war-work. Don’t you think it 
would be wonderful, India?” 

“T think it would be nonsense,” said 
India calmly. “You are much more useful 
where you are, and besides, you’d never be 
able to stand the work.” 

“T am strong enough. I’m going to ask ~ 
Father for a job.” 

“You'd last about two hours,” said Horace 
with a half admiring, half skeptical smile 
that increased Marion’s sudden determina- 
tion one hundredfold. 
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“He'll never consent, Marion,” said India. 
“They'd put your picture in the Sunday 
paper in overalls, and then they’d only pre- 
tend to let you work, and it would be 
awful.” ’ 

India was frankly distressed. Her words 
made Marion hesitate just for a moment. 

“You're right, India; I’ll have to yo into 
the factory incognito. I don’t think anyone 
will recognize me; no one will know unless 
he tells. I'll make him promise; and of 
course you wont tell, Mr. Grandville?” 

Despite increasing intimacy, Marion never 
called George Grandvillé anything but Mr. 
Grandville. 

“Of course not,” he assented. 

“T’ll ask him right now.” 

“Can’t you do anything to stop her?” 
asked India. 

“Don’t worry; her father wont let her do 
it—certainly Mrs. Fane wont,” said Horace. 


ARION had already gone to find 

her father. Anticipating difficulty 
with her mother, she insisted that he come 
with her to the little room before she told 
him what she wanted. He came now, trying 
to keep pace with the swift steps of his 
daughter, an indulgent smile on his lips, and 
with little curiosity as to what was the rea- 
son for the impetuous summons. 

“Now sit down some place, and I'll tell 
you what it’s all about.” 

“Something mighty important, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Fane, sinking into a big chair. 
“Going to tell me again that Madeline Brady 
has her own personal limousine and doesn’t 
have to use the same car as her mother, 
and it’s high time—” 

“What nonsense, Dad! 
tioned that for six months.” 

“T know; that’s why I’m looking for it 
again. Thought you were bringing in new 
arguments.” 

“What I want really, Father, is a job. 
Mr. Grandville tells me that you’re employ- 
ing a lot of women in the factory now—the 
way they do in England, and I want you to 
let me work there.” ‘ 

Mr. Fane’s smile faded from his face and 
his jaw dropped. j 

“So that’s the latest! My dear child, you 
couldn’t stand the work one day. I didn’t 
believe it could be done even with strong, 
healthy girls accustomed to work, and I'd 
never have tried at all but for the absolute 
necessity of getting some one to fill in where 
the men have left. I admit it’s turning out 
all right—much better than I expected; but 
the women we’ve got are all big, strong girls 
accustomed to longer hours than we give 
them, even though they’ve never done quite 
such hard work. Now, if you want to come 


I haven’t men- 
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down for a day and wear overalls and have 
your picture taken—it might be a good re- 
cruiting stunt for more workers. We'll be 
needing them soon? What about it, George?” 

Mr. Grandville nodded, still smiling gently. 
Marion could not guess what he was think- 
ing, but she could read aright the cynical 
smile on Horace Greeve’s face and India’s 
look of relief. Her determination strength- 
ened within her. 

“That’s not -what I want, Dad; I don’t 
want any pictures in the newspapers. That’s 
what I’ve grown so tired of—I hate it all. 
It’s like a physically fit man just over the 
draft age, going into Y. M. C. A. work—it’s 
slacker camouflage. I hate Red Cross uni- 
forms I have no right to wear, and overalls 
I’ve never worked in. I want to go in just 
as myself—not as your daughter.” 

“Tt couldn’t be done, Marion.” Mr. 
Fane’s voice was just a bit irritated now. 
“In the first place, you’re too well known, 
and the town’s too small. The girls would 
find out who you are, and the foreman, 
and they’d favor you and wouldn’t take you 
seriously, even if I told them to; then the 
other girls would be jealous and dissatisfied. 
You’d disrupt the entire institution. Why 
can’t you be like Hope? Marry a soldier 
if you must do something patriotic.” He 
ended with a laugh at his own joke; and 
Marion, seeing that there was nothing to be 
gained, did not advance any more arguments; 
but she was far from content. Mr. Fane, 
seeing that his point was won, started to 
leave the room. 

“Father!” He paused at the door. “Your 
only objections are those two—that I 
couldn’t stand the work and that it would 
be awkward to have me working in your 
factory. You’re too democratic and too 
patriotic to think that it would be—unlady- 
like?” She had paused before the last word 
because she hated it, but she knew that it 
meant something to her rather old-fash- 
ioned father. 

Mr. Fane did not see thé trend of her 
speech, or he might not have answered so 
readily. 

“Yes—those are the only reasons, and 
they are sufficient. The girls in our plant 
are all good girls, so far as I know. We 
try to get respectable women, and the men 
are instructed to treat them like ladies. All 
the old workmen would, anyway. Of course, 
there are a few rough fellows, but the fore- 
men take care of them.” 

He paused again to relight his cigar and 
walked slowly out. 

“What chance has a girl got to serve 
her country, I’d like to know?” asked 
Marion, trying to smile zs if it were all a 
good joke. 
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“The James Creed Company is employ- 
ing a lot of women just now.” George 
Grandville spoke in a casual tone, as if 
merely making conversation, but Marion 
thought she detected a hidden meaning in his 
words, and he looked at her in a curious 
challenging way. Was he trying to dare her, 
she wondered? 

“What do they make there?” she asked. 

“Shell-fuse bodies and other things. They 
employ more women than we do, and they’re 
advertising for more.” 

His words repeated themselves over and 
over in her mind as she lay sleepless, think- 
ing, that night. Did George Grandville want 
her to ask the James Creed people for work? 
If he did, why? 

The James Creed Company was a com- 
paratively new one in Rapid Falls. Mr. 
Fane had regarded them as unwelcome com- 
petitors at first, but all that had been 
changed since the entrance of America into 
the war. Most of their workmen had come 
from other places, too. That was an advan- 
tage, for there would not be anyone there 
who would know her as Andrew Fane’s 
daughter. She went to sleep at last, think- 
ing of David’s surprise and admiration, fully 
decided on what she intended to do. 


“T DON’T think I'll go to the Red Cross 
this morning, Mother,” she told Mrs. 

Fane the next day. “I’ve got a headache, 

and I think I deserve a day off anyway.” 

“Certainly; I don’t want you to work 
when you're not fit. You girls have been 
very faithful. I suppose India will be 
there?” 

“Yes, India will be there; at least, she said 
so last night, and she’d have telephoned if 
she wasn’t coming.” 

Mrs. Fane was satisfied and departed with- 
out further comment, and in a few minutes 
Marion was alone, free to return to her own 
room and don the oldest and plainest costume 
she possessed, and to fare forth to the 
hitherto unexplored mazes of the factory- 
district. 

Marion chose to walk, through the shop- 
ping district which she knew, and then a 
long, hot trudge across the bridge. There she 
stopped. She had not the slightest idea of 
how to get to the James Creed factory. 
She walked a block farther before she in- 
quired the way of a workman. She was 
pleased and a bit surprised that he did not 
look curiously at her when he answered: 

“You're on the right road,” he said. “Go 
one block farther and turn to the south. 
You can’t miss it—a big building with a big 
sign.” 

She found it as the man had said, very 
easily—a huge, dead, newish-looking building 
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with a deep yard and a high board fence 
around it. There was a closed gate in the 
high fence, and a watchman by it. 

“Who do you want to see?” he asked. 


ARION hesitated. She didn’t know who 
she wanted to see. The man thought 
she was offended at the question. 

“We have to know,” he explained. “Can't 
let people in unless we know who they are 
and what they want. It’s Gov’ment rules.” 

“Of course—but I only want to ask for 
work.” 

“Oh!” He opened the gate. “Go to the 
third entrance at the left; that’s the em- 
ployment office.” 

She thanked him and hurried on. She 
found the entrance he had indicated, walked 
up three low steps and opened the door. She 
found herself in a typical factory general 
office, except that in the narrow strip of 
space left outside the grilled partition that 
separated her from the office staff, a few 
chairs had been placed, evidently for the 
accommodation of girls who had come as she 
had come, to ask for work. There were only 
three others now, for it was a late hour 
for workers—almost ten o’clock. 

A sign Employment Window was tacked 
above an aperture in the partition, like a win- 
dow in a bank. There was a man behind 
it talking to one of the three girls. The 
man said a few words to her, gave her a slip 
of paper. One of the other girls imme- 
diately took her place at the window and 
also received a slip of paper and went over 
to the desk. By the time the third girl had 
left the window, the first had returned with 
her slip filled out. There was more conversa- 
tion, and the man finally gave her a card 
and she went out. When the process had 
been repeated with all three and Marion was 
alone, she also approached the man. He 
looked about forty years old, had black hair, 
blue eyes and a tired-looking mouth. 

“You want work?” he asked when she 
said nothing. 

“Yes sir.’ Marion was sure this was the 
correct address, but the man seemed a bit 
surprised at the sir. 

“Tt’s hard, you know—what kind of work 
have you been doing?” 

“I’ve never worked before.” She was 
afraid to lie, for fear investigation would 
reveal her identity. 

“You look bright. 
school?” 

Marion suppressed a smile and nodded. 

“Live with your folks?” 

“Yes.” 

“T see—been reading about the big pay; 
but we don’t want any girls that just come 
in long enough to earn money for some glad 
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rags. It takes a month before any of ‘em 
are any real good, and we want girls that 
are strong and willing to stick.” 

He peered through the window at Marion’s 
slender figure. 

“T have no intention of quitting, and I’m 
not working to get new clothes. I thought 
you needed girls, and it’s war-work. I wanted 
to do something really useful.” 

“That’s different—if you think you can 
stand it. Another thing: every other week 
you have to work nights.” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference.” She 
said it convincingly, but she was thinking 
with a sinking heart of what her father and 
mother would say. She had not thought of 
working at night. 

“Fill out the blank, and we'll see.” 


|= application blank was really very 
simple. Marion hesitated again about 
her name but decided to tell the truth. After 
all, there were many Fanes in the world. 
Then at the last moment, as her pen touched 
the paper, she wrote “Mary Fane” instead of 
“Marion.” The address, too, made her 
pause. The Fane house was on “The Boule- 
vard,” as Washington Boulevard was always 
called—not exactly the place from which 
factory workers would be expected to come. 
But it was also on the corner of Romney 
Street, and Romney Street was not so obvi- 
ously rich or aristocratic. Curiously, too, 
the number on both streets would be about 
the same, and so she wrote the right number 
but gave Romney Street. Even two months 
later all this would have been impossible, 
for by then German spy-work had caused 
every application for work to be investigated 
to the minutest detail, but now it was safe. 
The other questions meant little, mostly 
about previous employment. 

The man behind the window looked care- 
lessly over what she had written. 

“When can you start?” 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

“Tt’ll have to be to-morrow night. You'll 
begin on the night-shift. But don’t come 
unless you think you can stand it.” 

“I’m very strong,” Marion assured him. 

“You look healthy; that’s the main thing, 
after all. You'll have aching muscles at first, 
but that wears off. This card will admit 
you. You see there’s a number on it. 
That'll be your number on the time-clock. 
The foreman will show you all that. You'll 
begin at fifteen dollars a week. Pretty good 
for unskilled factory-work, eh?” He grinned 
in comradely fashion. “If you're clever, 
they may make an inspector of you, and 
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that’ll be twenty-five. Don’t lose the card, 
or you'll not be admitted. Begin work 
at nine to-morrow night and quit at five- 
thirty in the morning. There’s half an hour 
off for lunch at midnight.” 


ARION walked out rather dazed, clutch- 
ing her card in her hand. 

When she reached home, there was a let- 
ter from David waiting for her—a letter 
that for a few moments made her forget all 
about the factory. David had his commis- 
sion,—first lieutenant,—and he was coming 
to Rapid Falls the following week for ten 
days’ furlough before going to some flying 
field in the Southwest. The tone of the let- 
ter was happy and eager, and Marion got 
the impression that perhaps he was coming 
to ask her to marry him before he went 
away. If he did ask her— 

Marriage was such a tremendous adven- 
ture, so much more of an adventure than it 
could be to Hope, who for all her excitable 
temperament, seemed to take big things 
calmly as a matter of course. In a vague 
way Marion knew that this was because 
Hope was a normal, healthy person who re- 
garded marriage as a natural thing, like 
growing up, or the inevitable putting on of 
long skirts; but she, Marion, despite her 
two years’ seniority, was still a child reading 
fairy-tales. 

But marriage was such a final, definite 
thing. To be always engaged to David, to 
have the marriage always just around the 
corner—that was impossible; one must grow 
up sometime, and in all the world there 
would never be another man so wonderful 
as David. If she did not marry him at once, 
some other girl— It made her heart ache 
just to think of it. Then she remembered 
the factory. She woud want to give every 
moment to David while he was in town, 
and now she couldn't. 

But the idea of not going to the factory 
did not occur to Marion. She had begun 
something, and she would finish it. David 


would come next week, probably on 
Wednesday; she would be on the day- 
shift then, and they could have their 


evenings together; the next week would 
be harder, for she would be working at night 
again, but those things must arrange them- 
selves when the time came. She began a 
letter to David, hoping to finish it before 
her mother came home to luncheon. She 
would not say anything to her until she had 
broken the news to her father. That would 
come after dinner, when he was comfortable 
with his cigar. 


HARTON’S double dealing, and Marion’s munitions-factory work, bring 
about unusually interesting situations in the next installment of “The 


Vision Clear”—in the next, the May, issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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HE telegram that Monty Webster 
broke his last dollar to send to Shady 
Camp in the Adirondacks read as 
follows: 


Height five feet eleven chest forty biceps 
fourteen and a half calf twelve and three- 
quarters forearm eleven. 


Three hours latter he received this reply: 


Come at once. NELCHEN. 

Monty Webster, son of the late president 
of the defunct Webster Iron Company, 
whose residence was now the Mills Hotel 
on Seventh Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, 
read the telegram a second time, and rushed 
with it into the room of a companion in mis- 
fortune named Harrison. 

“Look!” he cried, thrusting the yellow slip 
in tront of the nose of his friend. “Look, 
I’ve got that job. The artist wants me to 
come at once!” 

Harrison, big-boned, rugged and clumsily 
built, looked at the splendidly athletic figure 
of Webster. “That’s good,” he said. “You 
will get no wages, though, will you?” 

“No,” admitted Webster. ‘But man alive, 
I can do without wages. It’s food I want! 
Do you hear me? I want food and a place 
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to wash! Oh, I want clean clothes, 
and a decent bed. I haven’t had a 
full meal for three months! For 
three months, Harrison, and it hits 
me hard! / didn’t train for this 
fifteen-cent lunch diet. I had every- 
thing—all the frills—till I went into 
the army; and Ii didn’t mind rough- 
ing it a bit in camp. But while I 
was away the old man smashed; and 
since I was demobilized I haven't 
been able to land a decent job. I’m 
not really trained for one, you know. And 
I tell you, I am crazy, man! I'll do any- 
thing to get good food, a bed and: clean 
clothes! Wages? I don’t want wages! This 
fellow promised food, and the betting is that 
there’ll be decent bedding for me to sleep on, 
and a bathroom—a bathroom, Harrison! I’m 
off, Harrison!” 

Monty Webster dashed out into Seventh 
Avenue, parted with an old seal ring, the last 
of his treasures, looked at a time table and 
took the first train to Shady Camp. Before 
he boarded the train, he sent a second wire 
saying he was on the way. 

A trap from Shady Camp was waiting for 
him at the station, a trap so admirably fitted, 
horsed and driven, and so entirely like the 
vehicles Monty Webster had been used to 
riding in, in his old prosperous days, that he 
thrilled like some exile returning home. He 
told himself that it was splendid to see decent 
things again, and he squared his finely built 
shoulders when a neat, well-trained maid- 
servant showed him across the big living- 
room of the “camp” into the huge, charm- 
ingly decorated bedroom that was to be his. 

The room, like all the house, kept up the 
rustic spirit of the camp, but full-length mir- 
rors, a private bath, and half a dozen arm- 
chairs covered with imported cretonne made 
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it no more truly camplike than the rest of 
the luxurious establishment. 

Monty Webster’s brain was busy trying to 
form a mental picture of the owner of 
Shady Camp as he crossed the big living- 
room at the heels of the maid. “This 
fellow,” he thought to himself, “must be an 
artist who has made real coin out of the 
business. I had an idea that most 
artists lived in a Bohemian 
catch-as-catch-can way, but this 
camp looks like the home of a 
copper-king.” 

The maid turned to Web- 
ster as she reached the door 
of the bedroom. 

“Madame wished me 
to say,” murmured the 
maid, “that she would 
be glad to see you in 
her outdoor studio at 
three. Lunch will be 
served to you here on 
your private veranda 
at half-past one.” 

‘*Madam!’’ 
gasped Monty, 
“Madam Nelchen, 
did you say?” 

“Yes sir, Ma- 
dame Nelchen.” 

‘*Oh, good 
Lord!’’ cried 
Monty. “Where— 
but it is Mr. Nel- 
chen I want to 
see!” 

“T beg pardon, 
sir?” queried the 
maid. 

“I wish to 
see Mr. Nel- 
chen,” repeat- 
ed Monty. 

“There is no 
Mr. Nelchen, 
sir,’ said the 
maid. “Madame 
Nelchen lives here. 

I think Madame’s hus- 
band died some years = 
ago.” 

Monty Webster looked 
at the maid as if he had 
been mentally sandbagged. He backed into 
the bedroom, and the maid, considerably 
puzzled, scurried away. 

Amazed, abashed, scandalized, Monty 
Webster threw himself into an easy-chair 
and ran his fingers through his dark hair. 
“Oh, good Lord!” he repeated. ‘“Mont- 
gomery Webster, what kind of an idiot are 
you? This is what you get for taking Harri- 
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son’s advice and answering an ad for a 
beauty man. You've landed yourself to pose 
for a lady artist. By the great Christopher 
Columbus, you have gone and done an asi- 
nine thing!” 
He went over the situation. From his 
vest pocket he took the advertisement which 
had been responsible for the 
first telegram he had sent 
to Shady Camp. He 
read it through slowly. 
It had appeared in 
the Help Wanted, 
Male, columns of 
The World, and ran: 


Well-known artist 
will give several 
weeks in Adirondacks 
to respectable young 
man of athletic, 
graceful figure and 
good features, in re- 
turn for posing in a 
series of paintings. 
Send measurements 
to Shady Camp, Lake 

Halley, New York. 

Monty read the 
ad three times; 
then, placing his 
elbows upon his 
knees and his head 
upon his cupped 
palms, he stared at 
the furnishings of 

the room. 

“Confound Harri- 
son!” he said. “If 
he hadn’t been so 
solicitous about 
finding me a job that 

would produce bare 
bread and butter, I 
wouldn’t be in a fix 
like this. What the 
ickens am I to do? 
‘d look a pet, posing 
as Nero, Caligula and 
the Capitoline Venus 
for this woman!” 
The arrival of the lunch 
disturbed his soliloquy, and 
served momentarily to 
hold up a plan on which 
he was cogitating. The plan was simple. 
He had pawned his last piece of jewelry to 
reach Shady Camp, and now, startled at the 
prospect, he was almost determined, being 
penniless, to return to New York on foot. 
“But,” said he to himself, looking with 
the eye of a hungry man at the dainty lunch, 
“T’ll eat before I go. By George, I deserve 
something for coming up here!” 
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_ He drank the beautifully blended Man- 
hattan cocktail and tasted the assortment of 
hors d oeuvres that were set before him. A 
glow went through him, and he spoke softly 
to himself. 

“Lord, but it’s good to have human food 
again!” he said. “Bless my soul, it is! Why, 
I haven’t tackled real food like this since 
the poor old pater died.” 


HE took the courses as they came,—soup, 
fish, a wonderful fried chicken, a pud- 
ding that thrilled him, a cup of black coffee 
and a glass of green chartreuse,—and some- 
how or other the meal acted as an erasure for 
the peculiar feeling of indignation and surprise 
which had come upon him when he found 
what a ridiculous position he had jumped 
into. Up before him, as he ate, came recol- 
lections of the sordid days which he had put 
in since the Webster fortunes had been swept 
away by the death of Webster, Senior. He 
reviewed those days, a drab, damnable army. 
He went over the rosary of his disappoint- 
ments. He remembered all his efforts to find 
a livelihood since he had left the army. He 
recalled all the snubs and refusals: He saw 
the cheap lunch-establishments, the awful 
squalid room in which he had lived. 

But as he ate, the bitterness seemed to 
ooze out of his memories. It is wonderful 
what a good meal will do for a man. Prob- 
ably there is no single act in all life that 


can so completely reverse a man’s ideas, 
alter his aspect on life and even his tem- 
perament as the eating of a good meal when 


he is desperately hungry. Monty was hun- 
gry, not with the hunger of a few hours, 
but with an accumulated desire for the good 
food which had been withheld from him for 
weeks and months while his big body was 
semi-nourished on scrappy little meals bought 
in cheap little restaurants. As he ate, a 
renewal of self-confidence grew up in him, 
and with that self-confidence a kind of cyni- 
cism, a sort of “well, what difference does 
it make?” spirit. 

When the last drop of the oily green 
chartreuse had gone down his throat, he 
turned his mind back on the plan which be- 
fore lunch had seemed to him the only 
course. “Rot!” he said. “I am here, and 
I will stay. What do I care if she is a 
lady? I'll pose as Daniel, and all the lions, 
and even impersonate the den for her. Oh, 
it’s great to see good food again. - I'll pose 
as Romeo and Juliet and Cleopatra and An- 
tony and anyone she wants to paint.” 

Three o’clock came; and led by the maid- 
servant, he went forth to Madame Nelchen’s 
studio. 

Madam Nelchen was in every respect the 
opposite of the typical lady artist he had 
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expected tosee. She was coiffed with ail 
the soft undulations of fashion, and shod in 
white kid high-heeled pumps, and every inch 
of her person spoke of careful and intelli- 
gent effort to attain style and to retain 
beauty. She was, perhaps, forty-five, and a 
very delightful matron. 

Her appearance revived all Monty’s de- 
sire to run away. To pose for a scraggy 
woman artist in a stained smock—which was 
what he had visualized—had been conceiv- 
able; but to make a show of himself before 
this charming lady seemed quite impossible. 

Madam Nelchen, seeing and understanding 
his embarrassment, made things as easy as 
she could. “It was good of you to come so 
promptly,” she said. “I appreciate it, as I 
am very busy with a picture.” She paused 
and looked admiringly at -his finely built 
figure. “Here is your costume, Mr. Web- 
ster,” she said. “Wont you please go into 
that little tent there and put it on?” 

He received from her hands what appeared 
to be half a yard of cotton cloth, together 
with a splendid leopard skin. 

“The skin goes over one shoulder,” she 
explained. 

Monty, in costume, looked his best, but he 
did not know it. He felt an idiot, a miser- 
able idiot, and to come out of the tent into 
her presence took all his courage. Finally 
he drove himself out, and stood before her, 
as superb a young male as the artist or the 
woman had ever seen. 

“Splendid!” she cried. ‘You're even bet- 
ter than I hoped, though the measurements 
in your telegram suggested an almost perfect 
figure.” 

She picked up the yellow paper from her 
painting-table and looked at it, glancing now 
and again at Monty as if she were compar- 
ing some piece of merchandise with the speci- 
fications. She did this, deliberating, having 
in mind to treat the situation in a matter-of- 
fact and particularly businesslike manner in 
an effort to overcome Monty’s embarrass- 
ment, for she could see he was far above the 
class of the professional model. She had 
not expected a gentleman to answer her ad- 
vertisement, and she had some understand- 
ing of how hard the affair must be on Monty, 
and of what a fool he must feel. She was 
genuinely sorry for him, though most of her 
brain was filled with thoughts of how won- 
derful he looked. 

“Now,” said she, “if you will get up on 
the stand, and take this pose, I’ll make a 
preliminary sketch. The picture is to be 
that of a man—an ancient Greek—throwing 
the javelin. He is shown,” she went on, 
“with body half crouched, preparatory to 
hurling the javelin into the air.” 

Madam Nelchen threw herself into the 
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pose, and then continued: “The left leg is 
advanced, the right drawn back, and the 
point of the javelin is raised, while the other 
end nearly touches the ground. It will be 
a hard pose for you, but I'll give you fre- 
quent rests. Do you understand what you 
should do?” 

Monty Webster smiled in a queer way. 
“T ought to,” he said. ‘Just a little.” 

“Very well, then,” she answered. “Take 
the pose and let me see.” 


ONTY WEBSTER flung himself into 
the position assumed by javelin-throwers 
immediately prior to the great heave that 
sends the javelin hurtling forward. A pleased 
smile appeared upon the face of Madam 
Nelchen as she noted the beautiful suppleness 
of his young body. “Oh, you know! You 
understand!” she cried; and then: “What a 
relief! Now, do you know how the javelin 
is held?” 
Monty smiled. “I think I know that too,” 
he said modestly. “I’ve held a javelin.” 
He stepped from the stand and picked up 
the heavy spear with its cord-wound grip. 
“T think you hold it too loosely, Mr. Web- 
ster,” she corrected. 
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Monty _impul- 
sively blurted 
out: “Oh, I’m 
down and out— 
that’s all. 
You'd better 


leave mealone!” 


Monty hesitated. “Look!” he said in some 
embarrassment. ‘Do you mind my explain- 
ing this to you? I know a bit about javelin- 
throwing, and this zs just the right hold. 
You should have the thumb straight, the 
front finger pushed back and turned from 
the first joint, and the second and the third 
fingers gripping tightly, the little finger 
brought underneath so as to give the javelin 
the twist. See? Like this! I used to do 
some javelin-throwing once.” 

“You did? Where was that?” 

Monty’s face darkened. “At Harvard,” 
he said almost brusquely. 

Madam Nelchen did not attempt to force 
his confidence, although this uncommon 
young man piqued her curiosity. She merely 
said: “It is very fortunate that you know 
about it. Wont you please come here and 
advise me about some points? The pose of 
the right arm puzzles me.” 

Monty Webster forgot everything while 
they talked, and as he in his décolleté but 
very becoming leopard-skin leaned over her 
shoulder—sometimes catching the pencil 
from her hand in an enthusiastic desire to 
show by a clumsy sketch of his own how 
the hand and forearm should be placed, or 
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again breaking into eager talk about the sub- 
ject. he understood so well, and even about 
his exploits as a track athlete,—all shyness 
on his part vanished. He forgot that he 
was in what had seemed to him a ridiculous 
position. His self-esteem built itself up 
afresh. He felt that he was helping this 
charming woman, that despite her knowledge 
of art and her wealth and her luxurious 
surroundings, and despite his poverty and 
the strange work to which he had been 
forced, he was still on some sort of equality 
with her, because knowing this subject better 
than she did, he could instruct and aid her. 
He. felt happy; and when the sitting was 
over and he went back to his quarters, and 
sat on his veranda looking over the dark 
lake, and smoked one of the excellent ciga- 
rettes,—of which a big box was placed ready 
for him on the table——he seemed wrapped 
in content. 


E sudden change from sordid discom- 

fort to luxury seemed to throw a dream- 
ing haze over Monty Webster’s brain. He 
drifted along from day to day unthinkingly. 
Their work progressed, and at intervals when 
he was resting between poses,—a grateful 
proceeding to him, for the pose was a hard 
one even on his splendid muscles,—he and 
the artist talked, and came, as time passed, 
to a very friendly understanding with one 
another. 

“Wont you lunch with me?” she asked 
him on the fourth day of their work to- 
gether. “I am going to be alone to-day, and 
I feel rather blue, so you would be doing a 
kindness to cheer me up.” 

Monty accepted with alacrity, and when 
the morning’s posing was over, took extra 
pains with his toilet, donning his last re- 
maining decent suit, and the least worn of 
his once high-priced made-to-measure silk 
shirts. 

“We will have the 1907 Romanée Conti, 
Maria,’ said Madam Nelchen to the maid 
who was waiting. “Tell Francois to be sure 
it is a proper temperature. Yesterday the 
Burgundy came to the table almost chilled.” 

She turned to Monty. 

“T like good things to eat and drink, don’t 
you?” she said childishly. “I like all the 
nice sensuous things—all of them! Nice 
food and nice smells, and soft silky clothes, 
and sweet noises and all. Don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Monty with a sigh. 

Madam Nelchen looked at the handsome 
boy sympathetically. “One can see you 
have been used to things,” she said. “Do 
you mind telling me what happened?” 

Monty hesitated. 

“Oh, I don’t want to force your confi- 
dence,” she said. 
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“It’s not that. I'd love to tell you. Only 
it makes me feel such an idiot to have to 
admit that, after a college education and 
all sorts of what they call advantages, I 
can’t earn a living at anything decent.” 

“This is decent, isn’t it, Mr. Webster?” 
she asked, half quizzically, half hurt. 

Monty flushed. “I didn’t mean to be 
rude.” 

“T know you didn’t, and I understand how 
you feel about it, although your splendid help 
is so much to me just now.” 

As she spoke, Madam Nelchen’s voice 
seemed to thrill almost emotionally, and 
Monty reflected that this woman must be 
tremendously wrapped up in her work to get 
so excited in talking about it—which shows 
that Monty did not possess a complete in- 
tuitive understanding of women, for her emo- 
tion was produced by something quite other 
than her picture. 

“Tell me about yourself!” she urged. 

Monty did. It was a long time since he 
had spoken to a woman of his own class, and 
contact with this still beautiful, tactful and 
charming matron delighted him. The set- 
ting, too, lovely natural surroundings, good 
food, fine wine—all served to make him 
expand. 


= the cocktail and iced cantaloupe 
he spoke of his early days, his class 
at Harvard, his athletic triumphs. By the 
time the omelet with fresh mushrooms was 
eaten, he had found himself in the mood to 
offer confidences about his family and the 
Webster financial disaster, and his own tribu- 
lations. 

“What was the trouble?” asked Madam 
Nelchen. “You seem so strong and ener- 
getic. Surely the world had a place for 
you. 

“IT was an untrained man,” said Monty. 
“T had no experience.” 

“But you say you had worked for your 
father?” she said. 

“T didn’t work!” he cried. “I pretended 
to. Don’t you understand how a son pre- 
tends to work in his father’s office? Why, I 
would have been as usefully occupied in pick- 
ing up pins on my mother’s dressing-table.” 

“T understand,” said Madam Nelchen. 

“And then—then when I went out to look 
for work,” cried Monty, his mind full of the 
refusals which had come to him, “there were 
only the near-office-boy positions that I was 
—was competent to fill. I spent miserable 
weeks, long weeks, in tramping round to 
offices, writing applications, and in attempts 
at manual labor. I canvassed, even. I can- 
vassed a new patent gas-toaster for four 
days, and earned one dollar and ten cents. 
I tried a classic library, worked five days at 
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it, and made nothing. Then with my last 
ten dollars in my pocket I moved to the 
Mills Hotel, and—and I was there when a 
man showed me your advertisement.” 
“Poor boy!” said Madam Nelchen sym- 
pathetically. “You had a wretched time!” 
“T did indeed!” 
Madam Nelchen turned a soft glance on 


him. “Don’t think about your troubles any 
more. Please—please put them out of your 
mind.” 


And Monty Webster, warm and soothed, 
washed away the sting of all his sorrows with 
Romanée Conti that was served in beauti- 
fully antique chased glasses which seemed 
fit receptacles for the mellow wine. 

“And tell me, has there been no woman 
to help you in your hard days?” she asked 
in a soft voice. 

Monty was silent. 

“There was some one?” she urged. 

“Ves. But—” 

“Oh, well, there’s always been some one, 
but she was at college, and I didn’t like to 
speak. I thought she wanted me to wait, and 
we had just an understanding—nothing at 
all really; and then Father’s trouble came, 
and—” 

“And she forsook you?” 

Soaked though he was in the soft atmos- 
phere of Madam Nelchen’s tactful sympathy, 
Monty could not let this statement pass un- 
challenged—in fairness either to himself, or 
to his one-time lady. 

“No, it wasn’t quite like that. ‘There was 
no engagement or anything. I just went off 
and tried to make my way—and I’m still 
trying. I couldn’t ask anything of her under 
the circumstances. I haven’t even had the 
heart to answer her letters. I guess she’s 
forgotten me, by now. She’s very likely got 
a dozen other fellows by this time.” 


HEN Monty thought back over the 
interview afterwards, he wondered why 

an expression of such tremendous satisfac- 
tion had come over Madam Nelchen’s face 
when he said this. He wondered indeed at 
her manner throughout the meal. It had 
been so soft, and when they smoked their 
cigarettes and drank coffee and kummel to- 
gether afterward, she had come and seated 
herself on a big couch at his side with some- 
thing almost caressing in her attitude. 

“Anyone would say she wanted to flirt!” 
he said to himself. “But it’s too ridiculous 
—a poor fellow like me, and she at her age! 
It’s too absurd! I’m a vain idiot to dream 
she meant it that way!” 

But before very long something occurred 
that put the matter beyond doubt. 

Madam Nelchen, one day when he was 
resting between poses, and was stretched by 
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her side on the grass, attired in his now 
quite familiar costume of leopard skin, leaned 
forward and murmured: “Monty! Monty, 
don’t you understand?” 

Her hands—soft and beautiful and plump 
—were clenched in her lap against her soft 
violet linen painting-apron. Her face was 
flushed, and she looked into his eyes search- 
ingly, then turned away almost shyly. 

“Monty, you’re in trouble,” she said. 
“Well, I’m in trouble too. I’m lonely. I 
want some one to be my companion, and 
take all the thousand responsibilities and 
worries of life off my shoulders. I don’t 
need money. I’m dreadfully rich already. 
But I’m lonely! Oh, so lonely!” 

Monty looked up at her in astonishment. 

“You mean—” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “Does it seem so 
strange to you? Don’t you think we could 
be happy together? Many a marriage where 
there is less difference in—in age—has less 
real chance of success. We understand one 
another, Monty!” 

Then suddenly, perhaps from embarrass- 
ment, perhaps with a wise thought to let 
him have time to reflect quietly before mak- 
ing any response, she rose hurriedly and 
moved toward the house. “Excuse me,” 
she said. “I feel upset. Let us not work 
any more to-day.” 


ONTGOMERY WEBSTER was upset 

too. He was stunned, even. He had 
never dreamed Madam Nelchen had any 
serious feeling for him, and his sensations at 
the moment were a mingling of amazement, 
gratified male vanity, bewilderment and 
humiliation. 

“Monty, old son,” said he to himself, 
“you are surely the prize idiot of modern 
times!” 

Mental pictures of young Queen Victoria 
proposing to Prince Albert, and of Catherine 
of Russia abducting a young soldier, flowed 
through his mind. He felt inclined to laugh 
boyishly at the strange fix he had got him- 
self into. 

Then—as he sat on his veranda looking 
over the silent lake—the affair began to 
take a more serious aspect to him. He 
realized that he was confronted with a serious 
problem, that on his decision to-day de- 
pended his whole future life. 

He was tempted. As the temptation grew 
in him, he began to tell himself that life 
wasn’t a bit of fluffy romance but a matter 
of sober business, that should be run on 
common-sense lines, and that a man ought 
to think carefully before putting aside com- 
fort and luxury in favor of hideous poverty. 

As this mood came over him, he began to 
feel himself to be very sophisticated and old, 
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and worldly-wise. He drew back and con- 
sidered himself coldly as an outsider. He 
called up before him a vision of the alter- 
nate futures fate seemed to offer him. He 
held them up before him and scrutinized 
them. He could marry Madam Nelchen, a 
pleasing woman surely, and in every way 
most delightful, except her age. “Well, she 
isn’t more than forty!” he told himself, well 
knowing he was lying. And thus he could 
live in luxury and comfort. “And be her 
pet calf!” he added bitterly. “What sort 
of a life is that for a man?” 

Or he could go away, penniless and with- 
out a visible way of making a penny, to 
terrible scrabbling poverty! He knew. He 
had tried it! He knew how devastating it 
was. He knew how poor food and dirty 
surroundings and cheap quarters could take 
all the spirit out of a man. He knew there 
had been mornings back toward the end of 
his time there in New York when he would 
have sold his soul to the devil in exchange 
for a bath in a nice fresh bathroom, with 
good soap and plenty of towels, and a fresh 
set of underclothes to put on, and a de- 
cently served breakfast to follow. 

“People who haven’t been through it don’t 
understand how day after day of poor food 
and dirt knocks a fellow!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh, the luxury of being clean!” 

He wondered if he could hope for better 
luck and a chance to keep himself more 
decently in the future. “I’ve tried every- 
thing,” said he to himself. “I don’t seem 
to be fit to do work that would bring in real 
money. Ten per is what I’m worth,” he 
added bitterly. 

He was unconsciously talking aloud to the 
air now. He was dreadfully upset, and low 
in his mind. Madam Nelchen’s words 
seemed to put the final stamp on his failure. 

“This is my only chance,” he said. “My 
only, only chance in all this little life of mine 
to be decent and comfortable. 


HE dusk had fallen, beautiful and soft 

on the lake and on the dark trees be- 
yond. The maid attempted to serve his 
dinner, but he declined. 

“T’m not well,” he said. 
eat.” 

He jumped to his feet, ran down to the 
boat-house and got out a canoe and started 
to paddle down the lake. 

“It wont be so bad,” he was telling him- 
self. “She is a splendid woman. I really 
like her a lot. I—really—like—her—a— 
lot!” He thrust the paddle into the water 
in time to his words, thrust it in viciously, 
knowing he lied. 

The lake rippled under a soft breeze, and 
down toward the far end Monty saw the 


“T’d rather not 
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lights of the big club. Now and then the 
faint sound of the club orchestra playing for 
dancing came to him. Then from nearer, 
much nearer, a sound leapt out and clutched 
him by the throat—the sound of a girl’s 
voice singing—half to herself. It came from 
around a bend in the bank. 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not ask for wine.” 


Monty for an instant forgot where he was, 
forgot so completely that he nearly tipped 
over the skittish canoe. 

“Marion!” he cried in a whisper. 
Marion—little Marion!” 

He paddled forward wildly. Around the 
corner he saw a small motorboat. 

“Marion!” he cried aloud, but an ill-timed 
chug of the engine drowned his voice. 

He paddled faster, but the boat and the 
voice outdistanced him, and after a moment, 
with a shrug of his big shoulders, he aban- 
doned the chase. In his heart he realized 
that—the first impulse past—he really had 
not desired to catch up with her. It would 
only have made him feel yet unhappier. 

He paddled back to Shady Camp, and 
stood for a moment on the veranda. Un- 
thinking, he reached out to the big box and 
took a cigarette and went morosely to bed, 
slept heavily, and rose dull and depressed— 
but oddly enough, more inclined to yield- 
ing, now that the little lost sweetheart of his 
old days had flashed across his vision. Some- 
how, hearing her dear voice, singing her old 
favorite song, had made him realize that 
in losing her, as he had done, he had already 
lost everything romance could ever bring 
him. So what difference did it make what 
he did with his life! Why not be comfort- 
able, anyhow? 


at's 


a ager morning Madam Nelchen, some- 
what to his surprise, behaved as if 
nothing out of the way had happened. They 
met in her outdoor studio, and in an instant 
her shrewd eye detected the depression in his 


manner. Quickly she formulated a plan. 
But unfortunately for herself, it was not a 
wise one. 

“You look tired this morning, Monty,” 
she said. “Suppose that instead of working, 
we go over to the Club for lunch. You can 
paddle me in a canoe. You handle a paddle 
so well!” 

Here, Madam Nelchen, whose thought was 
to cheer and please the lad, made her first 
great mistake. She should not, at that criti- 
cal moment, have allowed Monty to get out- 
side her atmosphere. But a woman in love, 
and especially a woman who, middle-aged 





“‘LEOPARD SKIN 
AND TRUE LOVE’? 


“Dad and I both saw you were in trouble. You've 
got to tell me or I'll go turn the boats adrift, 
and then scream and pretend you tried to abduct 
me, and you'll go to prison for twenty years.” 
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and worn, strives to claim the love of glow- 
ing youth, does not always use her brain 
wisely. 

Monty agreed to her suggestion, and a 
moment later they were off, Madam Nelchen 
in cool embroidered white linen, costly and 
beautiful and ruffled, he wearing his last 
good suit. 

The Club was beautiful, the lunch superb, 
but Monty could not enjoy anything, for 
sitting at a table far down the veranda he 
had spied a girl—the girl—Marion Everard, 
sitting opposite old General Everard, her 
father. Despairingly he hoped she would not 
see him, but of course she did, and cordially 
waved to him. 

Monty, unable to avoid the encounter, ex- 
cused himself and went to the girl’s side. 

Through her thick, short black lashes, her 
splendid blue eyes smiled affection at him as 
she half rose and clasped his big hand in 
her two little tanned ones. 

“Monty! Monty!” she cried. “I’m so 
glad to see you! Where have you been?” , 

Montgomery Webster felt utterly miser- 
able. ‘“Weren’t things hard enough?” he 
asked himself. “Why did this have to hap- 
pen?” To the girl he said: “Oh—TI’ve been 
away.” Then clumsily, and quite evidently 
only to make conversation, he went on: 
“How are you? You're looking splendid.” 

Marion fixed her wonderful blue eyes on 
his face. 

“Monty, what is it?” she asked. 

“What’s what?” 

“What’s up with you? Something is 
wrong. I can see it. Anyone could!” 

Monty stood uneasily on one foot and 
wished he were dead. 

He impulsively blurted out: “Oh, I’m 
down and out—that’s all. You'd better leave 
me alone!” And turning on his heel, he 
went away from her and rejoined Madam 
Nelchen. 


ONTY, his broad shoulders hunched, 
dropped into his chair and sat silent, 
and at that moment Madam Nelchen made 
another mistake. Instead of leaving the be- 
wildered and irritated young man to himself, 
she bothered him, bothered him with ques- 
tions, with flattery, with petting, with all 
the annoyances which a woman who senses 
that her love is not returned can heap on 
the unfortunate object of her desires. When 
at last after a miserable hour they were again 
back at the home dock, Monty felt ready to 
jump into the lake and lie quiet at the 
bottom, waiting for death to end his misery. 
“Will you excuse me?” he said after he 
had helped her ashore and met the unhappy 
look in her big eyes. “I don’t feel well, and 
I think I’d like to stay out a bit longer.” 
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Reluctantly she left him, and Monty pad- 
dled away with stupid fury toward nowhere 
in particular, an aching misery in his heart as 
if his soul had absorbed a gross of the green- 
est of green apples. He drove furiously down 
the lake. Suddenly a thin girlish voice cut 
the air with a warning shout. “Look out 
there! Look out where you're going!” 

It was Marion, and as Monty collected his 
wits and pulled up alongside her, she con- 
tinued: “Monty, I just had to follow you. 
I want to talk to you. I couldn’t hold up 
there at the Club, so I chased on after you. 
—_— on this little island, and we'll have a 
talk.” 

Before Monty could refuse, she had rowed 
away and run her boat up on the miniature 
beach near by. Unwillingly Monty followed 
her. He felt as if any more sympathy or 
questions would drive him mad. He told 
himself that he was “all in” and wondered 
whether he was not sickening for some aw- 
ful disease. “I wonder,” he went on to him- 
self as, dully helpless, he followed her, “how 
typhoid feels when it’s coming on—and 
pneumonia, and—” 

But here Marion interrupted him. 

“Let’s sit here,” she said, picking for their 
resting place with the old simple wisdom he 
recalled so well, the only shady comfortable 
spot on the wee islet, and seating herself 
gracefully with her back against a tree, while 
“a patted invitingly a soft moss bank near 

y. 

“I’m going to tell you some news,” she 
went on, guessing that for the moment he 
wished to avoid controversy and emotion and 
confidences. 

“Did you know our dog Rover had won 
a medal? He saved the life of a little 
colored child during the winter, and the 
Society for Psychical Research— No, that’s 
not it!” 


OW well Monty remembered her silly 
endearing habit of mixing up big names 
and long words! 

“You mean the Carnegie people!” he sug- 
gested. ; 

“Yes! That’s it. Well, they sent him a 
medal, and he wears it on his collar, and 
—" new puppies keep trying to chew 
it off.” 

“Everything is splendid this summer at 
Hope Island,” she continued, referring to 
the exclusive little summer colony where her 
father had a place, and where the Websters, 
until their loss of fortune, had been their 
neighbors. “The new boat-house is just 
splendid, and the clubhouse floor is so 
smooth that no one over twenty-five can 
stand up on it, and I have a new riding 
horse, and what do you think I named him?” 























“J don’t know,” said he, feeling childishly 
soothed at her chatter. 

“T named him Monty,” she answered, and 
blushed. 

Then suddenly she reached out a capable 
little brown hand and touched his big arm. 
“Monty, what is it?” she asked. “Dad and 
I both saw you were in trouble, and you 
have just got to tell me or I'll go turn the 
two boats adrift, and then scream and pre- 
tend you tried to abduct me, and you'll go 
to jail for twenty years.” 

“T might be better off there than I am 
now,” said he bitterly. 

“Monty! Montgomery Webster! A great 
strong man like you talking that way!” 

“Well, I’d get my food and lodging there, 
anyway,” said he. 

“Monty, what do you mean?” 

“T mean I’ve got about as low as anyone 
can get, Marion,” he answered seriously, and 
then, urged on by her quick sympathy, he 
told the whole story, told all that had hap- 
pened to him since his father’s death, holding 
back nothing except about Madam Nelchen’s 
infatuation. 

And even this Marion guessed. “Do you 
love her, Monty?” she asked with a strange 
terror in her face. 

Monty Webster looked straight ahead of 
him across the lake. 

“No,” he answered, “I don’t. There is 
only one woman I'll ever love; she’s you. 
But I’m tired. I guess you wouldn’t under- 
stand, Marion.” 

“Maybe I do, Monty, but I know it will 
pass. You're so big and so strong. You 
aren’t going to be discouraged for long. And 
—and—I’m glad you love me, Monty.” 


ONTY listened to her, listened with a 

growing conviction that she was right, 
that all his troubles would pass, and he be 
himself again. 

“T think,” she went on with girlish mother- 
liness, “that you must get away from here 
and find regular work to do. I think it’s 
not right for you, Monty, to be posing for 
that woman, and wearing an old leopard skin, 
and pretending to be an ancient Greek. I 
think it’s ridiculous, and I’m sure you can 
find something better to do than that. I 
want you to try, anyhow—right away!” 

“That’s all right, Marion,” said Monty, 
and he noticed that his voice had altered 
and was, for the first time in a long while, 
brisk. and self-confident. ‘“That’s all right— 
only do you realize that I am down to my 
last few cents? Do you understand that, 
when I leave Madam Nelchen, I shall have 
to find another job right here on this lake, 
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or else get to my new job on foot? And 
do you realize that I’ve got to get it to- 
night, or else sleep in the woods?” 

“Well!” cried Marion. “Get a job to- 
night! Get it here on the lake! It’s quite 
a big lake.” 

“You talk like a child!” exclaimed the 
young man, his self-confidence already so 
reéstablished that he fe't in a mood to pat- 
ronize her. 

“No, I don’t! There must be something 
anywhere for a man like you to do!” 

Monty laughed, laughed with his lips, and 
laughed with his heart. 

“You dear!” he cried. “You dear loyal 
girl! You’re doing me such a lot of good! 
But,” he added practically, “I don’t believe 
even your loya!ty will find me a job here on 
this lake.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” said Marion, 
“T believe I can tell you about a job. Do 
you believe you could be a hotel clerk?” 

“T believe I could be anything to get out 
of the hole I’m in,” said Monty solemnly. 
“Anything—manicurist, vivandiére, chorus- 
man—anything!” 

“Well, the young man who is clerk at the 
Club broke his leg this morning. The man- 
ager was telling Dad of the fix he is in un- 
til he can get somebody up from New York. 
Come over and apply for the position.” 

Monty raised himself to his feet in the 
single swing of the trained athlete; and with 
the quiet determination of a man who knows 
what he wants and intends to get it, he 
helped Marion up and handed her into her 
skiff. 

Then, as he stepped into his canoe, he 
called to her across the ten feet or so 
of intervening water that stretched around 
them in the lonely mystery of twilight time. 
“T’ll send this boat back to Shady Camp by 
the Club boatman,” he said. 

“So you’re sure you'll land the position?” 

“Ves,” 

“So am I! I know you will!” 

Monty held his paddle suspended and 
looked toward the girl, strong and lithe and 
young and loyal. 

“With you feeling like that about me, little 
lady,” he said—and though his voice had 
thickened so it was barely a whisper, it came 
clear to Marion’s ears,—‘‘I could land any 
position. I think I could do anything now! 
You blessed girl!” 

Marion drew a deep breath of cool pine- 
scented air, and with a fine sweep of her 
arms drove the skiff ahead. 

“Race you to the dock!” she cried. ‘The 
loser to have to break it to Dad that we’re 
engaged!” 


“The Girl Who Broke a Butterfly,” another vivid story by Albany Nash, 


will be published in an early issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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The Wicked Marquis 


THE STARTLING CONCLUSION OF 
THIS MEMORABLE NOVEL BY THE 


AUTHOR OF 


A Complete Résumé of the Previous 


ICHARD VONT,” explained the 
old-school Marquis of Mandeleys 
to his millionaire American guest, 
David Thain, “was head keeper at 

Mandeleys when I succeeded to the title. I 
found him living there with his daughter 
and a little boy, his nephew. I noticed the 
girl with interest. Consequences which our 
ancestors would have esteemed an honor to 
the persons concerned ensued.” 

Thain heard that part of his host’s story 
with little comment. When the Marquis 
confided to him his need of money, he of- 
fered to sell him several shares of oil stock, 
taking his personal note in payment. The 
Marquis accepted the offer. 

Meantime, having gone with his nephew 
to America, Vont returned after several years’ 
absence, embittered by long brooding over 
his daughter’s disgrace. To him, in his lodge 
at Mandeleys, Thain, who addressed him as 
“Uncle,” privately reported his transaction 
with the Marquis. 


“THE CURIOUS QUEST’ 


Chapters 


Vont, however,. was implacable. Thain 
found him unwilling to forgo a further plan 
for vengeance, and “Marcia Hannaway,” his 
daughter, now a writer of some note, tried in 
vain to reéstablish friendly relations. Neither 
the Marquis nor any of the members of his 
family could persuade the old fanatic to cease 
his spectacular cursing of Mandeleys. 

Meantime, James Borden, Marcia’s pub- 
lisher, had visited the Marquis to tell him 
of his desire to marry Marcia. Thain, 
too, finding himself in love with Lady 
Letitia, the Marquis’ daughter, had offered 
to save her father from ruin, if she would 
so far forget her ideas of social caste as to 
treat him with a little more human kindness. 
Letitia repelled him with the calm announce- 
ment of her engagement to Lord Charles 
Grantham, but afterward, alone in her room, 
she kissed the marks left by his tortured 
hands on her own, with strange passion. And 
the Marquis, piqued by Borden’s interest in 
Marcia, planned to take her to Italy. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


OSSETT in the country was a very 
different person from Gossett in 
Grosvenor Square. An _ intimate 
at Mandeleys was not at all the 

same thing as a caller in town, and David 
found himself welcomed that evening with a 
grave but confidential smile. 

“The drawing-room here is closed for the 
present, sir,” he observed, after he had super- 
intended the bestowal of David’s coat and 
hat upon an underling. “We are using the gal- 
lery on the left wing. If you will be so 
kind as to come this way.” 

David was escorted into a long and very 
lofty apartment, cut off from the hall by 
some wonderful curtains, obviously of an- 
other generation. The walls were hung with 
pictures and old-fashioned weapons. At the 
far end was a small stage, and at the opposite 
extremity a little box which had apparently 
at some time been used by musicians. Some 
large beech-logs were burning in an open 
fireplace. The room contained nothing in 


the way of furniture except a dozen or so 
old-fashioned chairs and a great settee. 

“These large rooms,” Gossett explained, 
“get a little damp, sir, and so His Lordship 
desired a fire here.” 

He had scarcely disappeared when a door 
which led into the gallery was opened, and 
Lady Letitia came slowly down the stairs. 
The place was lighted only by hanging lamps, 
and David’s impressions of her, as he turned 
around, were a little unsubstantial. All the 
way down the stairs and across that strip 
of floor, it seemed to him that he could see 
nothing but her face. She carried herself 
as usual; there was all the pride of genera- 
tions of Mandeleys in her slow, unhurried 
movements and the carriage of her head. 
But her face— David gripped at the back of 
one of the tall chairs. He made at first no 
movement toward her. This was the face 
of a woman into which he looked. The 
change there was so complete that the high 
walls seemed to melt away. It was just such 
a vision as he might have conceived to him- 
self. 
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David 
Thain. 


Her words checked the fancies which 
were pouring into his brain. He became 
again the puzzled but everyday dinner-guest. 

“T am very glad that you have come, Mr. 
Thain,” she said, giving him her hand, “and 
I am very glad indeed to see you alone, 
even if it is only for a moment, because I 
feel—perhaps it is my thoughts that feel— 
that they owe you an amende.” 

“You are very kind,” he replied, a little 
bewildered. “I am glad to be here. What 
have you ever done which needs apology?” 

“T spoke of my thoughts,” she reminded 
him with a little smile. “What I once 
thought, or rather feared, I am now ashamed 
of, and now that I have told you so, I am 
more at ease.” 

She stood up by his side, little flashes of 
firelight lighting her soft white skin, gleam- 
ing upon the fabric of her gown. She wore 
no ornaments. The Mandeleys pearls, gen- 
erally worn by the unmarried women of the 
family, were reposing in the famous vaults 
of a West End pawnbroker. Her strong, 
capable fingers were innocent of even a single 
ring, although upon her dressing-table there 
was even at that moment reposing a very 
beautiful pearl one, concerning which she 
had made some insignificant criticism with 
only one object, an object which she refused 
to admit even to herself. David remained 
silent through sheer wonder. He had a sud- 
den feeling that he had been admitted, even 
if for only these few moments, into the inner 
circle of her toleration—perhaps even more 
than that. 


“I hurried down,” she explained, “fust to 
say these few words, and I see that I was 
only just in time.” 


HE curtain had been raised without their 
noticing it, and the Duchess, with Grant- 
ham by her side, had entered. There was 
a slight frown upon the latter’s forehead; 
the Duchess was humming softly to herself. 
“Well, Sir Anthony, so you’ve kept your 
word!” she said to David when he had shaken 
hands with Grantham. “I can see quite well 
what the country is going to do for you, un- 
less you are looked after. The amiable mis- 
anthrope is the part you have in your mind. 
Gracious! Motors outside! Have we got a 
party, Letitia?” 

Letitia, who to David’s keen observation 
seemed already to have lost something of 
that strange new quality which she had 
shown to him only a few moments ago, shook 
her head. 

“The Vicar and Mrs. Vicar, and the Turn- 
bulls, and Sylvia’s father.” 

“T am not going to be bored,” the Duchess 
declared firmly. “I insist upon sitting next 
to Mr. Thain. How pretty Sylvia looks! 
And what a becoming color! Now listen to 
me, David Thain,” she went on, drawing him 
a little to one side, “you are not to flirt with 
that child. It’s like shooting them before 
they begin to fly. You understand?” 

“Not guilty!” David protested. “I can 
assure you that I am a passive victim.” 

“Silly little goose,” the Duchess murmured 
under her breath, ‘‘waiting there for you to 

















go and speak to her, with all sorts of senti- 
mental nonsense shining out of her great 
eyes, too! I shall go and talk to old Gen- 
eral Turnbull till the gong goes. Why we 
can’t have dinner punctually with a small 
party like this, I can’t imagine.” 

Sylvia was certainly glad to welcome Da- 
vid. Her father came up in a few moments, 
and shook hands 
heartily. 

“Still buy your own 
cutlets, eh, Mr. 
Thain?” he asked. 
“Jolly good cutlets 
they were, too!” 

“T suppose you have 
a housekeeper and all 
sorts of things,” Syl- 
via laughed, “and live 
in what they call regal 
magnificence.” 

David’s protest 
was almost eager. 

“T have a man and 
his wife who came 
down with me from 
London,” he said, ‘“‘and 
one or two servants— 
very few, I can assure 
you. Wont you come 
and try my housekeep- 
ing, Colonel, before 
you move on, and 
bring Miss Sylvia?” 

“With pleasure, my 
boy,” the Colonel declared. 


“We leave for 
town next Saturday. Any day between now 
and then that suits Sylvia.” 


INNER was announced, and David found 

himself placed at a round table between 
the Duchess and Sylvia. The former looked 
around the banqueting hall with a shiver. 

“Reginald,” she protested, “why on earth 
do you plant us in the middle of a vault like 
this? Why on earth not open up some of 
the smaller rooms?” 

The Marquis smiled deprecatingly. His 
extreme pallor of the last few days had dis- 
appeared. He seemed younger, and his tone 
was more alert. 

“This room is really a weakness of mine,” 
he confessed. “I like a vaulted roof, and I 
rather like the shadows. It isn’t damp, if 
that is what you are thinking of, Caroline. 
We have had fires in it ever since we came 
down—timber being the only thing for which 
we don’t have to pay,” he added. 

“Tt-makes one feel so insignificant,” the 
Duchess sighed. “If you were dining fifty 


or sixty people, of course, I should love it, 
but a dozen of us—why, we seem like spec- 
tral mites! 


Look at old Granduncle Philip 
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staring at us,” she went on, gazing at one 
of the huge pictures opposite. “Pity you 
cannot afford to have electric light here, 
Reginald, and have it set in the picture- 
frames.” 

“A most unpleasant idea!” her brother ob- 
jected. “Confess, now, if you could see two 
rows of ancestors, all illuminated, looking at 
you while you ate, 
wouldn’t it make you 
feel greedy?” 

The conversation 
drifted away and be- 
came general. The 
Duchess jeaned toward 
her neighbor. 

“I think I am rather 
sorry I came here,” 
she whispered. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because I find you 
disappointing. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed dis- 
covering you upon the 
steamer. You were 
delightfully primitive, 
an absolute cave- 
dweller, but you quite 
repaid my efforts to 
make a human being 
of you. You were 
really almost as inter- 
esting when we first 
met in London. And 
now—I don’t know 
what it is, but you seem to have gone thou- 
sands of miles away again. You don’t seem 
properly human. Don’t you like women, or 
have you got some queer scheme in your 
head which keeps you living like a man with 
his head in the clouds? Or are you in love?” 

“T haven’t settled down to idleness yet, 
perhaps,” he suggested. 

“Of course,” she went on, “you ought to 
be in love with me, and miserable about it, 
but I am horribly afraid you aren’t. I be- 
lieve you have matrimonial schemes in your 
mind. I believe that your affections are so 
well trained that they mean to trot all along 
the broad way to St. George’s, Hanover 
Square.” 

“And would you advise something differ- 
ent?” he asked bluntly. 

“My dear man, why am I here?” she ex- 
postulated. “I have a fancy for having you 
devoted to me. What I mean to do with 
it when I have captured your heart, I am not 
quite sure.” 

Everyone was listening to a story which 
old General Turnbull was telling. Even Syl- 
via had leaned across the table. David 
turned and looked steadily into his com- 
panion’s face. 
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“It seems to me,” he said, “that only a 
very short time ago, Duchess, out of solici- 
tude fer my ignorance, you warned me 
against setting my affections too high.” 

“T was speaking then of marriage,” she 
replied coolly. 

“T see! And yet,” he went on, “I am 
not quite sure that I do see. Is there any 
radical difference between marriage and a 
really intimate friendship between a man and 
a woman?” 

She smiled. Her slight movement toward 
him was almost a caress. 

“My dear, unsophisticated cave-dweller!” 
she murmured. ‘“Mar- 
riage is an alliance 
which lasts for all 
time. It is apt, is it 
not, to leave its stamp 
upon future genera- 
tions. Great friend- 
ships have existed 
among people curi- 
ously diverse in tastes 
and temperament and 
position. A_ certain 
disparity, in fact, is 
rather the vogue.” 

“T begin to under- 
stand,” he admitted. 
“That accounts for the 
curious club _ stories 
which one is always 
having dinned into 
one’s ears, hatefully 
uninteresting though 
they are, of Lady So- 
and-So entertaining a 
great fiddler at her 
country house, or 
some other society 
lady dancing in a sin- 
gular lack of costume for the pleasure of 
artists in a borrowed studio.” 

“You are not nearly so nice-minded as I 
thought you were,” the Duchess snapped. 

“Tt is just my painful efforts to under- 
stand,” he protested. 

“Anyone but an idiot would have under- 
stood long ago,” she retorted. 


Be turned to his left-hand neighbor. 
“The Duchess is being unkind,” he said. 
“Will you please take some notice of me?” 

“T’d love to,” she replied. “I was just 
thinking that you were rather neglecting me. 
I want to know all about America, please, 
and American people.” 

“T am afraid,” he told her, “that I know 
much more about America than I do about 
American people. All my life, since I left 
Harvard, I have been busy making money. 
I never went into society over there. I never 


Lady Letitia. 
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accepted an invitation if I could help it. 
When I had any time to spare, I went and 
camped out, up in the Adirondacks, or far- 
ther afield still, when I could. We had lots 
of sport, and we were able to lead a simple 
life, well away from the end of the cable.” 

“And you killed bears and things, I sup- 
pose?” she said. ‘How lucky that you are 
fond of sport! It makes living in England 
sO easy.” 

He smiled. 

“I am not so sure,” he confessed, “that 
I should consider England quite so much of 
a sporting country as she thinks herself.” 

“What heresy!” the 
Marquis exclaimed, 
leaning forward. 

“Of course, I didn’t 
know that I was going 
to be overheard,” Da- 
vid said good-humored- 
ly, “but I must stick 
to it. I mean, of course, 
sport as apart from 
games.” 

“Shooting?” the 
Marquis queried. 

“TI am afraid I don’t 
consider shooting at 
birds, half of them 
hand-reared, is much 
of a sport,” David 
continued. ‘‘Have 
you ever tried pig- 
sticking, or lying on 
the edge of a moun- 
tain after three hours’ 
tramp, watching for 
the snout of a bear?” 

Letitia had broken 
off her conversation 
with Lord Charles and 
was leaning a little forward. The Marquis 
nodded sympathetically. 

“Hunting, then?” 

David smiled. 

“You gallop over a pastoral country on a 
highly trained animal, with a pack of assist- 
ant hounds to destroy one miserable, ver- 
minous creature,” he said. “Of course, you 
take risks now and then, and the whole thing 
looks exceedingly nice on a Christmas card; 
but for thrills, for real, intense excitement, 
I prefer the mountain-ledge and the bear, 
or the rounding up of a herd of wild ele- 
phants.” 

“Mr. Thain preserves the instincts of the 
savage,” the Duchess observed as she sipped 
her wine. “Perhaps he may be right. Civ- 
ilization certainly tends to emasculate sport.” 

“The sports to which Mr. Thain has al- 
luded,” the Marquis pointed out, “are the 
sports of the stay-at-home Englishman. 
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Most of our younger generation—those whose 
careers permitted of it—have tried their 
hand at big-game shooting. I myself,” he 
continued reminiscently, “have never felt 
quite the same with a shotgun and a stream 
of pheasants, since a very wonderful three 
weeks I had in my youth, tiger-hunting in 

I see that Letitia is trying to 
catch your eye, Caroline.” 

The women left the room in a little group, 
their figures merging almost into indistinct- 
ness as they passed out of the lighted zone. 
David’s eyes followed Letitia until she had 
disappeared. Then he was conscious that a 
servant was standing with a note on a salver 
by his side. 

“This has been sent down from Broom- 
leys, sir,” the man explained. 

David took it and felt a sudden sinking of 
the heart. The envelope was thin, square 
and of common type; the writing was pains- 
taking but irregular. There was a smudge 
on one corner, a blot on another. David 
glanced at the Marquis, who nodded and im- 
mediately began a conversation with Grant- 
ham. He tore open his message and read it: 


The time has arrived. I wait for you 


here. 


He crushed the half-sheet of note-paper in 
his fingers and then dropped it into his 
pocket. 

“There is no answer,” he told the servant. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


RANTHAM, who had been unusually 
t. silent throughout the service of din- 

ner, slipped away from the room a few 
minutes before the other men. He found 
Letitia arranging a bridge-table, and drew 
her a little on one side. 

“Letitia,” he said, “I am annoyed.” 

“My dear Charles,” she replied, “was any- 
thing ever more obvious!” 

“You perhaps do not realize,” he con- 
tinued, “that you are the cause.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well?” 

“In the first place,” he complained, ‘“‘you 
are not wearing my ring.” 

“T thought I told you,” she reminded him, 
“that I would prefer not to until we for- 
mally announced our engagement.” 

“Why on earth shouldn’t we do that at 
once—this evening?” he suggested. “I can 
see no reason for delay.” 

“T, on the other hand, have a fancy,” she 
replied carelessly, “to wait, at least until 
your visit here is over.” 

“Your hesitation is scarcely flattering,” he 
remarked with some irritation. 
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“Ts there anything else you wish to say?” 
she inquired. “I really must get out those 
bridge-markers.”’ 

He began to show signs of temper. 
Watching him closely for the first time, Le- 
titia decided that he had most unpleasant- 
looking eyes. 

“T should like to know the subject of your 
conversation with that Thain fellow when I 
came in this evening,” he demanded. 

“T am sorry,” she said coolly. “We were 
speaking upon a private matter.” 

The anger in his eyes became more evi- 
dent. 

“Private matter? You mean to say that 
you have secrets with a fellow like that?” 

“A fellow like that?” she repeated. “You 
don’t like Mr. Thain, then?” 

“Like him? I don’t like him or dislike 
him. I think he ought to be very flattered 
to be here at all—and you are the last per- 
son ig;the world, Letitia, I should have ex- 
pectea tu find talking in whispers with him, 
with your heads only a few inches apart. I 
feel quite justified in asking what that con- 
fidence indicated.” 

Letitia smiled sweetly but dangerously. 

“And I feel quite justified,” she retorted, 
“in refusing to answer that or any similar 
question. Are you going to play bridge, 
Charley?” 

“No!” he replied, turning away. 
going to talk to Miss Laycey.” 


“T am 


YLVIA was quite willing, and they soon 
established themselves on a settee. The 
Duchess, rather against her inclinations, was 
included in the bridge quartet. Letitia, hav- 
ing disposed of her guests, strolled over to- 
ward David, who was standing with his hands 
behind him, gloomily studying one of the 
paintings. 

“I must show you our Van Dycks, Mr. 
Thain,” she said, leading him a little farther 
away. ‘When these wonderful oil-shares of 
yours have made us all rich, we shall have 
little electric globes round our old masters. 
Until then, I find it produces quite a cu- 
rious effect to try one of these.” 

She drew an electric torch from one of the 
drawers of an oak cabinet, and flashed a 
small circle of light upon the picture. Thain 
gave a little exclamation. The face which 
seemed to spring suddenly into life, look- 
ing down upon them with a faintly repressed 
smile upon the Mandeleys mouth, presented 
an almost startling likeness to the Marquis. 

“Fearfully alike, all our men-kind, aren’t 
they?” she observed, lowering the torch. 
“Come, and I will show you a Lely.” 

They passed farther down the gallery. She 
looked at him a little curiously. 

“Ts it my fancy,” she asked, “or have you 
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something on your mind? The note which 
reached you contained no ill news, I hope?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered with unex- 
pected candor. “I have a great deal on my 
mind.” 

“T am so sorry,” she murmured. 

They had reached the farther end of the 
gallery now. She sank into the window-seat 
and made room for him by her side. For a 
moment he looked out across the park. In 
the moonless night the trees were like little 
dark blurs; the country rose and fell like a 
turbulent sea. And very close at hand, 
ominously close at hand as it seemed to him, 
a bright light from Richard Vont’s cottage 
was burning steadily. 

“Let me ask you a question,” he begged a 
little abruptly. “Supposing that you had 
given your word of honor, solemnly, in re- 
turn for a vital service, to commit a dishon- 
orable action—what should you doz 

“Well, that is rather a dilemma, igf’t it?” 
she acknowledged. “To tell you thé truth, 
I can’t quite reconcile the circumstances. I 
can’t, for instance, conceive your promising 
to do a dishonorable thing.” 

“At the time,” he explained, “it did not 
seem dishonorable. At the time it seemed 
just an act of justice. Then circumstances 
changed; new considerations intervened; and 
the whole situation was altered.” 

“Ts it a monetary matter?” she inquired, 
“one in which money would make any 
difference, I mean?” 

He shook his head. 

“Money has nothing to do with it,” he 
replied. “It is just a question whether one 
is justified in breaking a solemn oath, one’s 
word of honor, because the action which it 
entails has become, owing to later circum- 
stances, hideously repugnant.” 

“Why ask my advice?” 

“T do not know. Anyhow, I desire it.” 

“T should go,” she said thoughtfully, “to 
the person to whom I had bound myself, and 
I should explain the change in my feelings 
and in the circumstances. I should beg to be 
released from my word.” 

“And if they refused?” 

“T don’t see how you could possibly break 
your word of honor,” she decided reluctantly. 
“It is not done, is it?” 

He looked steadily down the gallery, 
through the darkened portion to where the 
soft, overhead lights fell upon the two card- 
tables. There was very little conversation. 
They could even hear the soft fall of the 
cards, and Sylvia’s musical laugh in the back- 
ground. All the time Letitia watched him. 
The strength of his face seemed only inten- 
sified by his angry indecision. 

“You are right,” he groaned. 
not.” 


“IT must 
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“Perhaps,” she suggested, “you can find 
some way of keeping it, and yet keeping it 
without that secondary dishonor you spoke 
re Now I must really go and see 
that my guests are behaving properly.” 


HE rose to her feet. Sylvia’s laugh rang 

out again from the far corner of the 
gallery, where she and Grantham were seated, 
their heads very close together. Letitia 
watched them for a moment tolerantly. 

“T will recall my fiancé to his duty,” she 
declared, “and you can go and talk nonsense 
te Sylvia.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, “I am afraid 
that I am not in the humor to talk nonsense 
with anybody.” 

She turned her head slightly and looked 
at him. 

“Sylvia is such an admirer of yours,” she 
said, “and she has such a delightful way of 
being light-hearted herself and affecting 
others in the same fashion. If I were a 
man—” 

“Vesp” 

“T should marry Sylvia.” 

“And if I,” he declared, with a sudden 
flash in his eyes, “possessed that ridiculous 
family tree of Lord Charles Grantham’s—” 

“Well?” 

“I should marry you.” 

She looked at him through half-closed eyes. 
There was a little smile on her lips which 
at first he thought insolent, but concerning 
which afterward he permitted himself to 
speculate. He stopped short. 

“Lady Letitia,” he pleaded, “there is a door 
there which leads into the hall. You don’t 
expect manners of me, anyway, but could 
you accept my farewell and excuse me to 
the others? I have really a serious reason 
for wishing to leave—a reason connected with 
the note I received at dinner-time.” 

“Of course,” she answered, “but you are 
sure that you are well? There is nothing 
that we can do for you?” 

He paused for a moment with his hand 
upon the fastening of the door. 

“There is nothing anybody can do for me, 
Lady Letitia,” he said. ““Good-by!” 

She stood for a moment, watching with 
a puzzled frown upon her face the door 
through which he had passed. Then she 
continued her progress down the room. Ar- 
rived at the bridge-table, she stooped for a 
moment to look over her aunt’s score. 

“Finished your flirtation, my dear?” the 
latter asked coolly. 

Letitia accepted the challenge. 

“So effectually,” she replied, “that the poor 
man has gone home. I am to present his 
excuses to everyone.” 

The Duchess paused for a moment in the 














playing of her hand. Her brother, with un- 
failing tact, threw himself into the breach. 
“T suppose,” he said, “that we can scarcely 
realize the responsibilities which these kings 
of finance carry always upon their shoul- 


ders. They tell me that Mr. Thain has his 
telegrams and cables stopped in London by 
a secretary and telephoned here, just to save 
a few minutes. He receives sometimes as 
many as half a dozen messages during the 
night.” 

The Duchess continued to play her hand. 

“After all,” she remarked, “I fear that I 
shall not be able to ask Mr. Thain to Scot- 
land. One would feel the responsibility so 
much if he were to lose anything he valued, 
by .coming.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


ICHARD VONT, as though he had 
been sitting there listening for the 
raising of the latch, was on his feet 
before David could enter the sitting-room. 

“The Lord’s day has come,” he muttered. 
dragging him in. “It’s been a weary while, 
but it’s come.” 

David threw off his overcoat in silence, and 
the old man looked wonderingly at his 
clothes. 

“You’ve been taking your dinner up with 
them—at the house?” he asked. 

David nodded. 

“Yes,” he assented. “Your note found me 
there. I came as soon as I could.” 

“T never doubted ye,” the old man mut- 
tered. “I knew you’d come.” 

David, suddenly stifled, threw open the 
cottage window. When he came back into 
the little circle of lamplight, his face was 
pale and set. He was filled with a premoni- 
tion of evil. 

“T want you to listen to me, Uncle,” he 
said earnestly. “I have something to say.” 

“Something to say,” the old man repeated. 
“Another time, my boy—another time. To- 
night you have work to do,” he added with a 
fierce flash of triumph in his eyes. 

“Work?” 

“Aye—to keep your oath!” 

“But to-night? What can I do to-night?” 
David exclaimed. “No, don’t tell me,” he 
went on quickly. “I'll have my say first.” 

“Get on with it, then. There’s time. I’m 
listening.” 

“T have forgotten nothing,’ David began. 
“IT am denying nothing. I remember even 
the words of the oath I swore.” 

“With your hand upon the Bible,” Vont 
interrupted eagerly, “your hand upon the 
Book.” 

David shivered. 
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“I am not likely to forget that night,” he 
said. “What I swore we both know. Well, 
aoe begun to keep my word. You know 
that.” 

“Aye, and to-night you'll finish it!” Vont 
cried with uplifted head. “After to-night 
you'll be quit of your oath, and you can go 
free of me. I’ve made it all easy for you. 
It’s all planned out.” 

“T must finish what I have to say,” David 
insisted. “It’s been on my mind like lead. 
He’s a ruined man, Uncle—beggared to the 
last penny. I’ve dishonored myself, but I’ve 
done it—for your sake. Beyond that I can- 
not go.” 

“You cannot go?” Vont muttered blankly. 

“T cannot. I don’t know what this scheme 
of yours is, Uncle, but leave me out of it. 
I’m in hell already!” 

“You think—” 


Yont was breathing heavily. The words 
suddenly failed him; his fingers seemed 
to grip the air. David had a momentary 
shock of terror. Then, before he could stop 
him, the old man was down upon his knees, 
holding him by the legs, his upraised face 
horrible with a new storm of passion. 

“David, you'll not back out! You'll not 
break that oath you swore when I lent you 
the money—all my savings! And it might 
have gone wrong, you know. It might have 
beggared me. But I risked it for this! You 
don’t know what I’ve been through. I tell 
you there isn’t a night, from darkness till 
nigh the dawn, I haven’t toiled with these 
hands, toiled while the sweat’s run off my 
forehead and my breath’s gone from me. 
And I’ve done it! I’ve made all ready for 
you—and to-night. It’s to-night, boy! If 
you go back on me, David, as sure as that 
Book’s the truth. you shall know what it is 
to feel like a murderer, for I'll sit and face 
you, and I'll die! I mean it. As God 
hears me at this moment, I mean it. If 
you falter to-night, you shall find me dead 
to-morrow, and if it blackens my lips, I'll 
die cursing you as well as him—you for your 
softness because they’ve flattered you round, 
him because he still lives, with the wrong he 
done me unpunished.” 

David dragged him up by sheer force and 
pushed him back into his chair. 

“What is it you want me to do?” he asked 
in despair. 

“You can’t refuse me,” Vont went on, his 
voice strong enough now. “Watch me and 
listen,” he added, leaning forward. ‘There's 
my hand on the Book. Here’s my right hand 
to heaven, and I swear by the living God 
that if you fail me, you shall find me to- 
morrow, sitting dead. That’s what your 
broken oath will do.” 
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“Oh, I hear,” David answered drearily. 
“I'll keep my word. Come, what is it?” 

Vont rose deliberately to his feet. All 
trace of passion seemed to have disappeared. 
He took an electric torch from his pocket 
and led the way to the door. 

They made their way down the little tiled 
path to the bottom of the garden. In the 
right-hand corner was what seemed to be 
the top of a well. 

“You remember that, perhaps?” 

David nodded. 

“TI know,” he said. “I used to play down 
there once.” 

Vont rolled the top away, and stooping 
down, flashed the light. There were stone 
steps leading to a small opening, and at the 
bottom the mouth of what seemed to be a 
tunnel. David started. 

“Tt’s one of the secret passages to Man- 
deleys!” he exclaimed. 

“There are seven of them somewhere,” his 
uncle replied in a hoarse undertone: “one, 
they say, from Broomleys, but that’s too far, 
and the air would be too foul, and maybe it 
don’t lead where I want it to. I’ve made 
air-holes along this, David. You take the 
torch, and you make your way. There’s 
nothing to stop you. It’s dry—I’ve sprinkled 
sand in places; and there’s air, too. When 
you come to the end, there’s a door. Four 
nights it took me to move that door. It’s 
wide open now. Then you mount a little 
flight of stairs. They go round and round 
and at the top there’s a little stone landing. 
You'll see before you what seems to be blank 
wall. You press your palms on it—so—and 
soon you find an iron handle. It'll turn 
easy,—lI’ve oiled it well,—and you step right 
into the room.” 

“What room?” David demanded in be- 
wilderment. 

The old man’s fingers clutched his arm. 

“Into the bedchamber of the Lady Letitia 
Mandeleys!” he proclaimed triumphantly. 
“Keep your voice low, boy. Remember we 
are out of doors.” 

“Into the— Are you mad, Uncle?” David 
muttered, catching at his voice as though it 
were some loose quality that had escaped 
from him. 

“There’s never a saner man in this county,” 
was the fierce reply. “It’s what I’ve 
worked for. It’s the worst blow I can deal 
his pride. Oh, I know she is a haughty lady! 
You'll step into her chamber, and she’ll see 
you and she'll shriek for her servants; but 
—but David,” he added, leaning forward, 
“they'll find you there—they’ll find you 
there! The Marquis, he'll be told. The 
nephew of Richard Vont will be found in his 
daughter’s chamber! There'll be explana- 
tions enough, but those things stick.” 


David suddenly found himself laughing 
like a madman. 

“Uncle,” he cried, “for God’s sake—for 
heaven’s sake, listen to me: This is the 
maddest scheme that ever entered into any- 
one’s head. I should be treated simply like 
a common burglar. I should have no ex- 
cuse to offer, nothing to say. I should be 
thrown out of the house, and there isn’t a 
human being breathing who'd think the 
worse of the Lady Letitia. You don’t know 
what she’s like! She’s wonderful! She’s—” 

“Til not argue with you, boy,” Vont in- 
terrupted doggedly. “You think I know 
nothing of the world and its ways, of the 
tale-bearing and the story-telling that goes 
on, women backbiting each other, men 
grasping even at shadows for a sensation. 
You'll do your job, David; you'll keep your 
cath, and from to-night you'll stand free of 
me. There'll be no more. You can lift 
your head again after you’ve crossed that 
threshold. Make what excuse you like— 
come back, if you will, like a frightened hare 
after they’ve found you there; but you'll 
have stood in her bedchamber!” 

David shivered like a man in a fever. 
He was beginning to realize that this was no 
nightmare—that the wild-eyed man by his 
side was in sober and ghastly earnest. 

“Uncle,” he pleaded, “not this! Lady 
Letitia has been kind and gracious to me 
always. We can’t strike through women. 
I'd rather you bade me take his life.” 

“But I don’t bid you do anything of the 
sort,” was the sullen reply. ‘“Death’s no 
punishment to any man, and the like of 
him’s too brave to feel the fear of it. It’s 
through her the blow must come, and you'll 
do my bidding, David, or you'll see me 
sitting waiting for you to-morrow, with a 
last message to you upon my dead lips.” 

David gripped the torch from his hand. 
After all, hell might come to any man! 

“T'll go,” he said. 


r was a nightmare that followed. Stoop- 
ing only a little, flashing his torch always 
in front, he half ran, half scrambled along 
a paved way, between paved walls which even 
the damp of centuries seemed scarcely to 
have entered. Soon the path descended 
steeply and then rose on. the other side of 
the moat. Once a rat paused to look at 
him with eyes gleaming like diamonds, and 
bolted at the flash of the torch. More than 
once he fancied that he heard footsteps 
echoing behind him. He paused to listen. 
There was nothing. He lost sense of time 
or distance. He stole on, dreading the end— 
and the end came sooner even than he had 
feared. There was the door that yielded 
easily to his touch, the steep steps round 
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and round the interior of the tower, the 
blank wall before him. The iron handle was 
there. His hands closed upon it. For a 
moment he stood in terrible silence. This 
was something worse than death! Then he 
set his teeth firmly, pressed the handle and 
stepped through the wall. 

Afterward it seemed to him that there 
must have been something mortally terrify- 
ing in his own appearance as he stood there 
with his back to the wall and his eyes fixed 
upon the solitary occupant of the room. 
Lady Letitia, in a blue dressing-gown, was 
lying upon a couch drawn up before a small 
log fire. There seemed to be no detail of 
the room which in those sickening moments 
of mental absorption was not photographed 
into his memory. The old four-poster bed- 
stead, hung with chintz; the long, black dress- 
ing-table, once a dresser, covered carelessly 
with tortoise shell-backed toilet articles, with 
a large mirror in the center from which a 
chair had just been pushed back. But above 
all, that look in her face, from which every 
other expression seemed permanently to have 
fied. Her lips were parted; her eyes were 
round with horrified surprise. The book 
which she had been reading slipped from her 
fingers and fell noiselessly onto the hearth- 
rug. She sat up, supporting herself with 
her hands, one on either side, pressed into 
the sofa. She seemed denied the power of 
speech, almost as he was. And then a sud- 
den wonderful change came to him. He 
spoke quite distinctly, although he kept his 
voice low. 

“Lady Letitia,” he said, “let me explain. 
I shall never ask for your forgiveness. I 
shall never venture to approach you again. 
I have come here by the secret passage from 
Vont’s cottage. I have come here to keep 
an oath which I swore in America to Richard 
Vont, and I have come because, if I had 
broken my word, he would have killed him- 
self.” 


HE spoke with so little emotion, so reason- 
ably, that she found herself answering 
him, notwithstanding her bewilderment, al- 
most in the same key. 

“But who are you?” she demanded. “Who 
are you to be the slave of that old man?” 

“T am his nephew,” David answered. “I 
am the little boy who played about the park 
when you were a girl, who picked you up 
on the ice once when you fell. All that I 
have I owe to Richard Vont. He sent me 
to college. He lent me the money upon 
which I built my fortune, but on the day 
he lent it to me, he made me swear a terrible 
oath, and to-night he has forced me to 
keep it by setting foot within your chamber. 
Now I shall return the way I came, and may 
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God grant that some day you will forgive 
me.” 

Almost as he spoke, there was a little click 
behind. He started round and felt along 
the wall. There was a moment’s silence. 
Then he turned once more toward Letitia, 
his cheeks whiter than ever, his sunken eyes 
filled with a new horror. Even the com- 
posure which had enabled him to explain his 
coming with some show of reason, had de- 
serted him. He seemed threatened with a 
sort of hysteria. 

“He followed me! Damn him, he fol- 
lowed me!” he muttered. “I heard foot- 
steps. He has fastened us in!” 

He tore desperately at the tapestry, shook 
the concealed door and rattled it, in vain. 
Letitia rose slowly to her feet. 

“You see what has happened,” she said. 
“Richard Vont was more cunning than you. 
He was not content that you should make 
your little speech and creep back among the 
rats. Tell me, what do you propose to do?” 

He looked around him helplessly. 

“There is the window,” he muttered. 

She shook her head. 

“We are on the second story,” she told 
him, “and there is nothing to break your 
fall upon the flags below. To be found with 
a broken neck beneath my window would be 
almost as bad as anything that could hap- 
pen.” 

“I am not afraid to try,” he declared. 

He moved toward the window. She 
crossed the room swiftly and intercepted 
him. 

“Dont be absurd,” she admonished. 
“Come, let us think. There must be a way.” 

“Let me out of your room onto the land- 
ing,” he begged eagerly. “If I can reach the 
hall, it will be all right. I can find a window 
open, or hide somewhere. Only, for God’s 
sake,” he added, his voice breaking, “let 
me out of this room!” 

A flash of her old manner came back to 
her. 

“TI am sorry you find it so unattractive,” 
she said. “I thought it rather pretty my- 
self. And blue, after all, is my color, you 
know, although I don’t often wear it.” 

“Oh, bless you!” he exclaimed. “Bless 
you, Lady Letitia, for speaking to me as 
though I were a human being. Now I am 
going to steal out of that door on tiptoe.” 

“Wait till I have listened there,” she 
whispered. 


Ge stole past him and stooped down with 
her ear to the keyhole. She frowned 
for a moment and held out her hand warn- 
ingly. It seemed to him that he could feel 
his heart beating. Close to where he was 
standing, her silk stockings were hanging 
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over the back of a chair. He suddenly closed 
his eyes, covered them desperately with the 
palm of his hand. Her warning finger was 
still extended. 

“That was some one passing,” she said. 
“T don’t understand why. They all went to 
bed some time ago. Stay where you are 
and don’t move.” 

They both listened. David seemed in 
those few minutes to have lost all the com- 
posure which had become the habit of years. 
His heart was beating madly. He was shak- 
ing as though with intense cold. Lady 
Letitia, on the other hand, seemed almost 
unruffied. Only he fancied that at the back 
of her eyes there was something to which as 
yet she had given no expression, something 
which terrified him. Then, as they stood 
there, neither of them daring to move, there 
came a sudden awful sound. It had seemed 
to him that the world could hold no greater 
horror than he was already suffering, but 
the sound to which they listened was par- 
alyzing, diideous, stupefying. With hoarse, 
brazen note, rusty and wheezy, yet pulled 
as though with some desperate clutch, the 
great alarm-bell which hung over the court- 
yard was tolling its dreadful summons. 

Letitia stood up, her cheeks ghastly pale. 
She too was struggling now for composure. 

“Really,” she exclaimed, “this is an eve- 
ning full of incidents. Don’t touch me,” she 
added. “I shall be all right directly.” 

For a single moment he knew that she 
had nearly fainted. She caught at the side 
of the wall. Then they heard a cry from 
outside. A spark flew past the window. A 
hoarse voice from somewhere below shouted 
“Fire!” And then something more alarming 
still. All down the corridor, doors were 
thrown open. There was the sound of eager 
voices—finally a loud knocking at the door 
which they were guarding. Letitia shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“This,” she murmured, “is fate.” 


GHE opened the door. There was a little 
confused group outside. The Marquis, 
fully dressed, stood with his eyes fixed upon 
Thain at first in blank astonishment—after- 
ward as one who looks upon some horrible 
thing. Grantham in a dressing-gown, took 
a quick step forward. 

“My God, it’s Thain!” he exclaimed. 
“What in hell’s name—” 

Letitia turned toward her father. 

“Father,” she began. 

The Marquis made no movement; yet she 
was suddenly aware of something in his ex- 
pression, something which shone more dimly 
in the face of her aunt, which throbbed in 
Grantham’s incoherent words. Her brave 
little speech died away. She staggered. The 


Marquis still made no movement. It was 
David who caught her in his arms and car- 
ried her to the couch. He turned and faced 
them. In the background, Sylvia was cling- 
ing to Grantham’s arm. 

“You gibbering fools!” he cried. “What 
if an accursed chance has brought me here! 
Isn’t she Lady Letitia, your daughter, Mar- 
quis? Isn’t she your betrothed, Grantham? 
Your niece, Duchess? Do you think that 
anything but the rankest and most accursed 
accident could ever have brought me within 
reach even of her fingers?” 

No one spoke. The faces into which he 
looked seemed to David like a hideous accu- 
sation. Suddenly Gossett’s voice was heard 
from behind. 

“The fire is nothing, Your Lordship. It 
is already extinguished. Some one seems to 
have brought some blazing brambles and 
thrown them into the courtyard.” 

“Get some water, you fools!” Thain 
shouted. ‘“Can’t you see that she is faint?” 

The Duchess began to collect herself. She 
advanced farther into the room in search 
of restoratives. The Marquis came a step 
nearer to Thain. 

“Tell me how you found your way into 
this room, sir?” he demanded. 

“By the foulest means on God’s earth,” 
Thain answered. “I came through the secret 
passage from Vont’s cottage.” 

“Without Lady Letitia’s knowledge, I pre- 
sume?” Grantham interposed hoarsely. 

“No one but a cad would have asked such 
a question,” David thundered. “I broke in- 
to her room, meaning to deliver one brief 
message and to go back again. Vont fol- 
lowed me and fastened the door. Can’t you 
read the story?” he added, turning appeal- 
ingly to the Marquis. “Don’t you know 
who I am? I am Vont’s nephew, the boy 
who played about here years ago. I lived 
with him in America. He paid for my edu- 
cation at Harvard; he lent me the money 
to make my first venture. He has been all 
the relative I ever had. Out there I pledged 
my word blindly to help him in his revenge 
upon you, Marquis, in whatever manner he 
might direct. To-night he sprung this upon 
me. I was face to face with my word of 
honor, and the certainty that if I refused 
to fulfill my pledge he would kill himself 
before morning. So I came. It was he 
who rang the alarm-bell, he who planned the 
pretense of a fire to trap me here. This 
was to be his vengeance. Be reasonable. 
Don’t take this miserable affair seriously. 
God knows what I have suffered!” 


| Rlapetahagre sat up, revived. She was still 
very pale, and there was something ter- 
rible in her face. 














“For heaven’s sake,” she begged, “bring 
this wretched melodrama to an end. Turn 
that poor man out,” she added, pointing to 
David. “His story is quite true.” 

Everyone had gone except the Marquis 
and Grantham. Neither of them spoke for 
several moments. Then the Marquis, as 
though he were awaking from a dream, moved 
to the door, opened it and beckoned to 
David. 

“Will you follow me?” he invited. 

Very slowly they passed along the great 
corridor, down the broad stairs and into the 
hall. The Marquis led the way to the front 
door and opened it. Neither had spoken. 
To Thain, every moment was a moment of 
agony. The Marquis held the door open and 
stood on one side. David realized that he 
was expected to depart without a word. 

“There is nothing more I can say?” he 
faltered, despairingly. 

The Marquis stood upon his own threshold. 
He spoke slowly, and with a curious lack of 


expression. 
“Nothing. It is the times that are to 
blame. We open our houses and offer our 


hospitality to servants and the sons of serv- 
ants, and we expect them to understand our 
code. We are very foolish. Since you have 
broken this silence, let me spare myself the 
necessity of further words. If your contri- 
tion is genuine, you will break the lease of 
Broomleys and depart from this neighbor- 
hood without further delay.” 

Without haste, yet before any reply was 
possible, the Marquis had closed the great 
door. David was once more in the dark- 
ness, staggering as though his knees would 
give way. The avenue stretched unevenly 
before him. He started off toward Broom- 
leys. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


T a few minutes after nine, the fol- 
P.' lowing morning, the Marquis entered 

the room where breakfast was usually 
served. The Duchess, in traveling clothes 
and a hat, was lifting the covers from the 
silver dishes upon the sideboard, with a 
fork in her hand. She welcomed him a little 
shortly. 

“Good morning, Reginald!” 

“Good morning, Caroline,” he replied. 
“Are you the only representative of the 
household?” 

She snorted. 

“Charley Grantham went off in his little 
two-seater at eight o’clock this morning,” 
she announced. “He is motoring up to town. 


Left apologies with Gossett, I believe—tele- 
gram or something in the night. 


1” 


All fiddle- 
sticks, of course 
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“Naturally,” the Marquis assented, help- 
ing himself from one of the dishes and draw- 
ing his chair up to his sister’s side. “So 
exit Charley Grantham, eh?” 

“And me,” the Duchess declared, return- 
ing to her place and pouring out the coffee. 
“I suppose you can send me to Fakenham 
for the ten o’clock train?” 

The Marquis considered for a moment. 

“I am not sure, Caroline,’ he said, “that 
your departure is entirely kind.” 

“Well, I’m jolly certain I don’t mean it 
to be,” she answered bitterly. “I ask no 
questions, and I hate scenes. A week ago I 
should have scoffed at the idea of David 
Thain as a prospective suitor for Letitia. 
Now, my advice to you is, the sooner you 
can get them married, the better.” 

“Really!” he murmured. “You've given 
up the idea, then, of taking the young man 
to Scotland?” 

“Entirely,” the Duchess assured him em- 
phatically. “I was an idiot ever to consider 
it. When people of his class find their way 
amongst us, disaster nearly always follows. 
While we are on this subject, Reginald, what 
are you going to do about it?” 

The Marquis unlocked his letter-case and 
shook out the contents. 

“You mean about last night?” he asked. 
“Well, as I don’t want to be the laughing- 
stock of the county, I shall keep as quiet as 
I can. I knew that something ridiculous 
would happen, with that poor lunatic sitting 
. the garden, poring over the Bible all day 
ong.” 

The Duchess looked distinctly malicious. 

“IT am not at all as sure as I should like 
to be,” she said, “that the old man is to 
blame for everything.” 

The Marquis looked at his sister intently. 
She bent over the milk-jug. 

“You leave me in some doubt, Caroline,” 
he observed coldly, “as to what frame of 
mind you are in, when you make such ut- 
terly incomprehensible remarks and curtail 
your visit to us so suddenly. At the same 
time, I hope that whatever your private feel- 
ings may be, you will not forget certain— 
shall I call them obligations?” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid!” she rejoined. “I 
am not likely to advertise my folly, especially 
at Letitia’s expense. I don’t care a jot 
whether the young man came through a 
hole in the wall or dropped down from the 
clouds. I only know that his presence in 
Letitia’s bedchamber—” 

“We will drop the discussion, if you 
please,” the Marquis interrupted. 


“mee was just the one note in his tone, 
an inheritance, perhaps, from those more 
virile ancestors, which reduced even his sis- 
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ter to silence. The Marquis adjusted his 
eyeglass and commenced a leisurely inspec- 
tion of his letters. He did so without any 
anxiety, without the slightest premonition of 
evil. Even when he recognized her hand- 
writing, he did so with a little thrill of 
pleasurable anticipation. He drew the letter 
closer to him and with a word of excuse 
turned away toward the window. Perhaps 
she was wanting him. After all, it 
would be quite easy to run up to London for 
a day—and wonderfully pleasant. He drew 
the single sheet from its envelope. The let- 
ters seemed magnified. The whole signifi- 
cance of those cruel words seemed to reach 


him with a single mental effort. 


Reginald, I was married to James Border. 
this morning. I suppose it is the uncivilized 
part of me which has been pulling at my 
heartstrings, day by day, week by week, 
the savage in me clamoring for its right be- 
fore it is too late. 

So we change positions; only whereas 
you have atoned and justified every one 
of your actions toward me since our eyes 
first met, I am left without any means of 
atonement. 

Will you forgive 

Your very humble and penitent 
Marcia. 


The Marquis replaced the letter in the en- 
velope. For several moments he stood look- 
ing across the park, beyond, to the well- 
cultivated farms rolling away to the distant 
line of hills. His brain was numbed. Marcia 
had gone! There was a mist somewhere. 
He rubbed the windowpane, in vain. Then 
he set his teeth, and his long, nervous fin- 
gers gripped at his throat for a moment. 

“Your coffee is getting cold,” his sister 
reminded him. 

He came back to his place. She watched 
him a little curiously. 

“Any message from our pseudo-Lothario?” 
she asked. 

The Marquis gathered up his other let- 
ters. 

“There is nothing here from him,” he 
said, “but I must ask you to excuse me, 
Caroline. There is a matter which needs my 
urgent attention.” 

He crossed the room a little more slowly 
than usual, and his sister, who was still 
watching him critically, sighed. There was 
no doubt at all that his walk was becoming. 
the walk of an old man. The stoop of the 
shoulders was also a new thing. She counted 
up his age on her fingers, and rising from 
her place, looked at herself in the mirror 
opposite. Her face for a moment was hard 
and set, and her fingers clenched. 

“Years!” she muttered to herself. “How 
I hate them!” 


T= MARQUIS selected a gray Ham- 
burg hat of considerable antiquity, and 
a thicker stick than usual, from the rack in 
the hall. The front doors stood wide open, 
and he walked out into the pleasant sunshine. 
It was a warm morning, but twice he shiv- 
ered as he passed down the broad sweep of 
drive, and with a curious sensation of un- 
familiarity, crossed the little bridge over the 
moat, the few yards of park, and finally 
approached the palings which bordered Rich- 
ard Vont’s domain. The mist still seemed 
to linger before his eyes, but through it he 
could see the familiar figure seated in his 
ancient chair, with the book upon his knee. 
The Marquis drew close to the side of the 


palings. 

“Richard Vont,” he began, “I have come 
down from Mandeleys to speak to you. Will 
you listen to what I have to say?” 

There was no reply. The Marquis drew 
the letter from his pocket. 

“You are a cruel and stubborn man, Vont,” 
he continued. “You have gone far out of 
your way to bring injury and unhappiness 
upon me. All your efforts are as nothing. 
Will you hear from me what has happened?” 

There was silence, still grim silence. The 
Marquis stretched out his hand and leaned a 
little upon the paling. 

“T took your daughter, Richard Vont, not 
as a libertine but as a lover. It was perhaps 
the truest impulse my life has ever felt. If 
there was sin in it, listen. Hear how I am 
punished. Month followed month and year 
followed year, and Marcia was content with 
my love and I with hers, so that during all 
this time my lips have touched no other 
woman’s, no other woman has for a moment 
engaged even my fancy. I have been as 
faithful to your daughter, Richard Vont, as 
you to your vindictive enmity. From a 
discontented and unhappy girl she has be- 
come a woman with a position in the world, 
a brilliant writer, filled with the desire and 
happiness of life to her finger-tips. From me 
she received the education, the travel, the 
experience which have helped her to her 
place in the world, and with them I gave 
her my heart. And now—you are listening, 
Richard Vont? You will hear what has 
happened?” 


be age that stony silence from the figure 
in the chair. Still that increasing mist 
before the eyes of the man who leaned to- 
ward him. 

“Your daughter, Richard Vont,” the Mar- 
quis concluded, “has taken your vengeance 
into her own hands. Your prayers have 
come true, though not from the quarter you 
had hoped. You saw only a little way. You 
tried to strike only a foolish blow. It has 

















been given to your daughter to do more than 
this. She has broken my heart, Richard 
Vont. She grew to become the dearest thing 


in my life, and she has left me. Yesterday 
she was married.” 
No exclamation, no movement. The Mar- 


quis wiped his eyes and saw with unexpected 
clearness. What had happened seemed so 
natural that for a moment he was not even 
surprised. He stepped over the palings, 
leaned for a single moment over the body 
of the man to whom he had been talking, 
and laid the palm of his hand over the life- 
less eyes. Then he walked down the tiled 
path and called to the woman whose face 
he had seen through the latticed window. 

“Mrs. Wells,” he said, “something serious 
has happened to Vont.” 

“Your Lordship!” 

“He is dead,” the Marquis told her. “You 
had better go down to the village and fetch 
the doctor. I will send a message to his 
nephew.” 

Back again across the park, very gorgeous 
now in the fuller sunshine, casting quaint 
shadows underneath the trees, glittering upon 
the streaks of yellow cowslips on the hill- 
side. The birds were singing, and the air 
was as soft as midsummer. He crossed the 
bridge, turned into the drive and stood for 
a moment in his own hall. A servant came 
hurrying toward him. 

“Run across the park to Broomleys as fast 
as you can,” his master directed. ‘Tell Mr. 
Thain to go at once to Vont’s cottage. You 
had better let him know that Vont is dead.” 

The young man hastened off. Gossett 
appeared from somewhere in the background 
and opened the door of the study toward 
which the Marquis was slowly making his 
way. 

“The shock has been too much for Your 
Lordship,” the man murmured. “May I 
bring you some brandy?” 

The Marquis shook his head. 

“Tt is necessary, Gossett,” he said, “that 
I should be absolutely undisturbed for an 
hour. Kindly see that no one even knocks 
at my door for that period of time.” 

Gossett held open the door and closed it 
softly. He was a very old servant, and in 
great measure he understood. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ICHARD VONT was buried in the 
little churchyard behind Mandeleys, 
the churchyard in which was the 
family vault, and which was consecrated en- 
tirely to tenants and dependents of the es- 
tate. The little congregation of soberly 
clad villagers received more than one sur- 
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prise during the course of the short and 
simple service. The Marquis himself, clad 
in somber and unfamiliar garments, stood 
in his pew and followed the little procession 
to the graveside. The new tenant of Broom- 
leys was there, and Marcia, deeply veiled 
but easily recognizable by that brief moment 
of emotion which followed the final cere- 
mony. At its conclusion, the steward, fol- 
lowing an immemorial custom, invited the 
little crowd to accompany him to Mandeleys, 
where refreshments were provided in the 
back hall. The Marquis had stepped back 
into the church. David and Marcia were 
alone. He came round to her side. 

“You don’t remember me?” he asked. 

“Remember you?” she repeated. ‘“Aren’t 
you Mr. David Thain?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but many years ago 
I was called Richard David Vont—when I 
lived down there with you, Marcia.” 

Emotion had become so dulled that even 
her wonder found scanty expression. 

“T remember your eyes,” she said. “They 
puzzled me more than once. Did he know?” 

“Of course,” David answered. ‘We lived 
together in America for many years, and 
we came home together. Directly we ar- 
rived, however, he insisted on our separating. 
You know the madness of his life, Marcia.” 

“I know,” she replied bitterly. “Was I 
not the cause of it?” 

“It was part of his scheme that I should 
help toward his revenge,” he explained. “I 
did his bidding, and the ena was disaster and 
humiliation.” 

They stood under the little wooden porch 
which led out into the park. 

“You will come up to Broomleys?” he 
invited. 

She shook her head. 

“Just now I would rather go back to the 
cottage,” she said. “We shall meet again.” 

“T shall be in England only for a few 
more days,” he told her gloomily. “I am 
returning to America.” 

She looked at him in some surprise. 

“T thought you had settled down here?” 

“Only to carry out my share in that in- 
fernal bargain. I have done it; I kept my 
word; I am miserably ashamed of myself; 
and I have but one feeling now—to get as 
far away as I can.” 

“But tell me, David,” she asked, “what 
was this scheme? What have you done to 
hurt him—the Marquis?” 

“T have done my best to ruin him,” David 
replied, “and through some accursed scheme 
in which I bore an evil and humiliating part, 
I have brought some shadow of a scandal 
upon—” 

He broke off. Marcia waited for him to 
continue, but he shook his head. 
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“The whole thing is too insignificant and 
yet too damnable,” he said. “Some day, 
Marcia, I will tell you of it. If you wont 
come with me, forgive me if I hurry away.” 


HE was gone before she could remonstrate. 
She looked around and saw the reason. 
The Marquis was coming down the gravel 
path from the church in which he had taken 
refuge from the crowd. She felt a sudden 
shaking of the knees, a momentary return 
of that old ascendancy which he had always 
held over her. Then she turned and waited 
for him. He smiled very gravely as he held 
her hand for a moment. 

“You are going back to the cottage?” he 
asked. “I will walk with you if I may.” 

They had a stretch of park before them, 
a wonderful, rolling stretch of ancient turf. 
Here and there were little clusters of cow- 
slips, golden as the sunshine which was mak- 
ing quaint patterns of shadow beneath the 
oaks and drawing the perfume from the 
hawthorn trees, drooping beneath their 
weight of blossom. Marcia tried twice to 
speak, but her voice broke. There was the 
one look in his face which she dreaded. 

“T shall not say any conventional things 
to you,” he began gently. “Your father’s 
life for many years must have been most un- 
happy. In a way, I suppose, you and I are 
the people who are responsible for it. And 
yet, behind it all—I say it in justice to our- 
selves, and not with disrespect to the dead— 
it was his primeval and colossal ignorance, 
the heritage of that stubborn race of yeo- 
men, which was responsible for his sorrow.” 

“He never understood,” she murmured. 
“No one in this world could make him un- 
derstand.” 

“You know that our new neighbor up 
there,” he continued, moving his head to- 
ward Broomleys, “was his nephew—a sharer, 
however unwilling, in his folly?” 

“He has just told me,” she admitted. 

“T was the first to find your father dead,” 
he went on. “When I received your letter, 
Marcia, I took it to him. I went to offer 
him the sacrifice of my desolation. That, 
I thought, would end his enmity. And I 
read your letter to dead ears. He was seated 
there, believing that all the evil he wished 
me had come. I suppose the belief brought 
him peace. He was a stubborn old man.” 


gmt would have spoken, but there 
_was a lump in her throat. She opened 
her lips only to close them again. 

“TI wished to see you, Marcia,” he con- 
tinued, “because I wanted you to understand 
that I have only one feeling in my heart 
toward you, and that is a feeling of wonder- 
ful gratitude. For many years you have been 


the most sympathetic companion a some- 
what dull person could have had. The mem- 
ory of these years is imperishable. And I 
want to tell you something else. In my 
heart I approve of what you have done.” 

“Oh, but that is impossible!” she replied. 
“I cannot keep the bitter thoughts from my 
own heart. I am ashamed when I think 
of your kindness, of your fidelity, of all 
that you have given and done for me 
throughout these years. And now I have the 
feeling that I am leaving you when you need 
me most.” 

He smiled at her. 

“Your knowledge of life,” he said gently, 
“should teach you better. The years that 
lay between us when you first gave me all 
that there was worth having of love in the 
world, were nothing. To-day they are an 
impassable gulf. I have reached just those 
few years which become the aftermath of 
actual living, and you are young still, young 
in mind and body. We part so naturally. 
There is something still alive in you which 
is dead in me.” 

“But you are so lonely,” she faltered. 

“T should be lonelier still,” he answered, 
“or at least more unhappy, if I dragged you 
with me through the cheerless years. Life is 
a matter of cycles. You are commencing a 
new one, and so am J—only the things that 
are necessary to you are not now necessary 
to me. So it is natural and best that we 
should part.” 

She pointed to the cottage, now only a few 
yards away. Its doors and windows were 
wide open; there was smoke coming from 
the chimney, a wealth of flowers around it. 

“The cottage is mine,” she said. “Some- 
times I believe that it was left to me in the 
hope that I might come back with my heart, 
too, full of bitterness, and that I might take 
his place. It is yours whenever you choose 
to take it. I shall send the deeds to Mr. 
Merridrew.” 


HE looked at it thoughtfully. For a 
moment the shadow passed from his 
face. He stood a little more upright, his 
eyes seemed to grow larger. Perhaps he 
thought of those days when he had stolen 
down from the house with beating heart, 
drawn nearer and nearer to the cottage, felt 
all the glow and fervor of his great love. 
There was a breath of perfume from the 
garden, full of torturing memories—a little 
wind in the trees. . 

“One of the desires of my life gratified,” 
he declared. “Mr. Merridrew shall draw up 
a deed of sale. Look,” he added, pointing 
to the drive, “there is some one waiting for 
you in the car there. Isn’t it your hus- 
band?” 
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She glanced in the direction he indicated. 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

“T will not stay and see him now,” the 
Marquis continued. “You will forgive me, 
I know. Present to him, if you will,” he 
went on, with some faint touch of his old 
manner, “my heartiest good wishes. And 
to you, Marcia,” he added, raising the fin- 
gers of her ungloved hand to his lips, “well, 
may you find all that there is left in the 
world of happiness. And remember, too, 
that every drop of happiness that comes into 
your life means greater peace for me. We 
talk too seriously for such a brilliant morn- 
ing,” he concluded, his voice measured 
though kindly, his attitude suddenly reminis- 
cent of that long, pictured line of gallant 
ancestors. “Take my advice and use some of 
this beautiful afternoon for your ride to 
London. There will be a moon to-night, and 
you may enter it as the heroine in your last 
story—a fairy city.” 

He left her quite easily, but when she tried 
to start to meet her husband, her knees gave 
way. She clung to the paling and watched 
him cross the bridge and stroll up the little 
strip of turf, still erect, contemplating the 
great pile in front of him with the beneficent 
satisfaction of inherited proprietorship. She 
watched him pass through the front door 
and disappear. Then she turned around and 
drew her husband into the cottage. 

“James,” she cried, sobbing in his arms, 
“take me away—please take me away!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


URING those few hours of strenuous, 
almost fierce work into which David 
threw himself after the funeral, he 

found in a collection of belated cablegrams 
which his secretary handed him, an explana- 
tion of Letitia’s half-apology, an explanation, 
he told himself bitterly, of her altered de- 
meanor toward him. The old proverb stood 
justified. Even this, the wildest of his 
speculations, had become miraculously suc- 
cessful. Pluto Oil shares, unsalable at a 
dollar a few weeks ago, now stood at eight. 
Oil had been discovered in extraordinary and 
unprecedented quantities. Oil was spurting 
another great fortune for him out of the 
sandy earth. He paused to make a calcu- 
lation. The Marquis’ forty thousand pounds’ 
worth were worth, at a rough estimate, three 
hundred thousand. 

“Extraordinary news, this, Jacksun,” he 
remarked to the quiet, sad-faced young man 
who had been his right hand since the time 
of his first railway deal. 

“Most extraordinary,” was the quiet reply. 
“T congratulate you, Mr. Thain. You do 
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seem to have the knack of turning every- 
thing you touch into gold.” 

“Do I?” Thain murmured listlessly. 

Thain returned to his desk. He dictated 
letter after letter, and more than once his 
secretary, who had received no previous in- 
timation of his master’s intended departure, 
glanced at him in mild surprise. 

“I presume, as you are returning to the 
States, sir,’ he suggested, “that we must 
try to cancel the contracts which we have 
already concluded for the restoration of this 
place?” 

Thain shook his head. 

“Let them go on,” he said. “It makes 
very little difference. I have a seven-years 
lease. I may come back again. The letters 
which I gave you with a cross, you had 
better take into your own study and type. 
I shall be here to sign them when you have 
finished.” 


HE young man bowed and departed. 
David listened to the closing of the 
door and turned his head a little wearily 
toward the night. The French windows 
stood open. Through the still fir trees, whose 
perfume reached him every now and then in 
little wafts, he could see one or two of the 
earlier lights shining from the great house. 
Once more his thoughts traveled back to the 
ever-present subject. Could he have done 
differently? Was there any way in which 
he could have spared himself the ignominy, 
the terrible humiliation of those few minutes? 
There was something wrong about it all, 
something almost suicidal—his blind obe- 
dience to the old man’s prejudiced hatred, 
his own frenzied tearing to pieces of what 
might at least have remained a wonderful 
dream. One half of his efforts, too, had 
fallen pitifully flat. The Marquis had only 
to keep the shares to which he was justly 
entitled, to free for the first time for genera- 
tions his far-spreading estates, to take his 
place once more as the greatest nobleman 
and landowner in the county. If only it had 
been the other scheme which had miscarried! 
His avenue of elms was sheltering now an 
orchestra of singing birds. With the slightly 
moving breeze which had sprung up since 
sunset, the perfume of his roses became 
alluringly manifest. Through the trees he 
heard the chiming of the great stable clock 
from Mandeleys, and the sound seemed 
somehow to torture him. His head drooped 
for a moment upon his arms. 

The room seemed suddenly to become 
darker. He raised his head and remained 
staring, like a man who looks upon some 
impossible vision. Lady Letitia, bareheaded, 
a little paler than usual, a little, it seemed 
to him, more human, was standing there, 
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looking in upon him. He managed to rise 
to his feet, but he had no words. 

“T am not a ghost,” she said. “Please 
come out into the garden. I want to talk 
to you.” 


E followed her without a word. It was 
significant that his first impulse had 
been to shrink away from her as one dread- 
ing to receive a hurt. She seemed to notice 
it and smiled. 

“Let us try and be reasonable for a short 
time,” she continued. “We seem to have 
been living in some perfectly absurd night- 
mare for the last few hours. I have come 
to you to try and regain my poise. Yes, 
we will sit down—here, please.” 

They sat in the same chairs which they 
had occupied on her previous visit. David 
had been through many crises in his life, 
but this one left him with no command of 
coherent speech—left him curiously, idioti- 
cally tongue-tied. 

“I have thought over this ridiculous 
affair,” she went on. “I must talk about it 
to some one, and there is only you left.” 

“Your guests—” he faltered. 

“Gone!” she told him a little melodramat- 
ically. “Didn’t you know that we had been 
alone ever since the day afterward? First 
of all, my almost fiancé, Charley Grantham, 
drove off at dawn. He left behind him a 
little note. He had every confidence in me, 
but—he went. Then my aunt. She was the 
most peevish person I ever knew. She 
seemed to imagine that I had in some way 
interfered with her plans for your subjuga- 
tion. She left at midday.” 

“But Miss Sylvia?” 

“Sylvia was most ingenuous,” Letitia con- 
tinued, her voice regaining a little of its 
natural quality. “Sylvia came to me quite 
timidly and asked me to walk with her in 
the garden. She wondered—was it really 
settled between me and Lord Charles? If 
it was, she was quite willing to go into a 
nunnery or something equivalent—Chiswick, 
I believe it was, with a maiden aunt. But 
if not, she believed—he had whispered a few 
things to her—he was hoping to see her 
that week in town. It was most extraor- 
dinary, she couldn’t understand it, but it 
seemed that their old flirtations—you knew, 
of course, that they had met often before— 
had left a void in his heart which only she 
could fill. He had discovered his mistake 
in time. She threw herself upon my mercy. 
She left by the three-thirty.” 

David groaned. “And this was all my 
doing!” 

“All your doing,” she assented equably. 
“They were all of them perfectly content to 
accept your story. There is not one of them 
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who disputes it for a single moment. But 
you were there, with the secret door closed 
behind you, and as my aunt said, there is 
really no accounting for what people will 
do, nowadays. And now,” she concluded, “I 
gather that you are leaving too.” 

“T am motoring up to town to-morrow 
morning,” he said. “I haven’t ventured to 
speak of atonement, but your coming here 
like this, Lady Letitia, is the kindest thing 
you have ever done—you could ever do. I 
have tried, in my way,” he went on, after a 
moment’s pause, “‘to live what may be called 
a self-respecting life. I have never before 
been in a position when I have been ashamed 
of anything I have done. And now, since those 
few minutes, I have lived in a burning fur- 
nace of it. I daren’t let my mind dwell upon 
it. Those few minutes were the most hor- 
rible, psychological tragedy which any man 
could face. If your coming really means,” 
he went on, and his voice shook and his eyes 
glowed as he leaned toward her, “that I 
may carry away with me the feeling that 
you have forgiven me, I can’t tell you the 
difference it will make.” 

“But why should you go?” she asked him 
softly. 


H's heart began to beat with sudden 
feverish throbs. His eyes searched her 
face hungrily. She seemed in earnest. Her 
lips had lost even their usual faintly con- 
temptuous curl. If anything, she was smil- 
ing at him. 

“Why go?” he repeated. “Can’t you un- 
derstand that the one desire I have, the one 
burning desire, is to put myself as far away 
as possible from the sight and memory of 
what happened that night. We have been 
telephoning through to London. I have 
taken my passage for America on Saturday. 
I shall go straight out to the Rockies. I 
just want to get where I can forget your 
look and the words with which your father 
turned me out of his house. And worse than 
that,” he added, with a little shake in his 
tone, “their justice—their cruel, abominable 
justice.” 

Then what was surely a miracle happened. 
She leaned forward and took his hand. Her 
eves were soft with sympathy. 

“You poor thing!” she exclaimed. “You 
couldn’t do anything else. I have been think- 
ing it over very seriously. It was a horrible 
position for you, but you really couldn’t do 
anything else, that I can see. You told your 
story simply and like a man. But wait. 
There is one thing I can’t understand. Those 
shares—were they not to be part of that 
poor man’s vengeance? You surely never 
intended that we should benefit by them in 
this extraordinary way?” 

















‘“I believed them,” he told her firmly, 
“when I sold them to your father, to be, 
until long after he would have had to pay 
for them, at any rate, absolutely worthless. 
The wholly unexpected has happened, as it 
does often in oil. Your father’s shares are 
worth a fortune. He can realize his idea of 
clearing Mandeleys. He can dispose of them 
to-day for three hundred thousand pounds. 
Lady Letitia, you have come to me like an 
angel. This is the sweetest thing any woman 
ever did. Be still kinder. Please make 
your father keep the shares. They are his. 
They were sold to ruin him. It is just the 
chance of something that happened many 
thousand miles away, which has turned them 
in his favor. He accepts nothing from me. 
= fate only which brings him this wind- 
all.’ 

“I promise,” she said. “To tell you the 
truth, I think Father is as much changed, 
during the last few days, as I am. When I 
saw him, about an hour ago, and told him 
that I was coming to see you, I was almost 
frightened at first. He looks older, and I 
fancy that something which has happened 
lately—something quite outside—has been a 
great blow to him.” 

“Does he know, then, how kind you are 
being to me?” David asked. 

She nodded. 

“He rather hoped,” she whispered, leaning 
a little closer still to him and smiling into his 
face, “that you would come back with me 
and dine.” 

THE 
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ppv suddenly clutched her hands. He 
was a man again. He threw away his 
doubts. He accepted paradise. She thrust 
her hand through his arm and led him across 
the lawn. 

“You shall show me your library,” she 
murmured, “if you care to.” 

On their way across the park, a short 
time later, he pointed to the little cottage. 

“You haven’t forgotten, Letitia,” he said, 
“that I lived there? You haven’t forgotten 
that that old man was my uncle? That his 
father and grandfather were the servants of 
your family?” 

“My dear David,” she replied, “I have 
forgotten nothing, only I think that I have 
learned a little. I am still full of family 
tradition, proud of my share of it, if you 
will; but somehow or other I don’t think 
that it is more than a part, and a very small 
part, of our daily life. So let there be an 
end of that, please. You have done great 
things, and I am proud of you, and I have 
done nothing except suffer myself to be born 
into a very ancient and occasionally dis- 
reputable family. Oh, I must tell you!” she 
went on, with a little laugh. “What do you 
think Father was settling down to do when 
I came out?” 

David shook his head. 

“T have no idea.” 

“T left him seated at his desk,” she told 
him. “He is writing a line to Mr. Wadham, 
Junior, asking him to-day’s price of the 
Pluto Oil shares.” 

END 
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and moreover he seems destined to make 
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By ARTHUR CRABB 


Iilustrated by 


HERE was not a sound in the court- 
room. The clerk’s voice, addressing 
the jury, had died away. The judge, 
high above the less privileged, 

leaned forward, his stern face showing in- 
tense interest in the words that he was to 
hear. For all the silence in the great room, 
it was suffused with a tension that needed 
but the verdict to turn pandemonium loose. 

The foreman of the jury spoke. Men 
shouted; women screamed; feet and fists 
pounded on the floor and tables, officers of 
the court only added to the confusion by 
their demands for order. The judge sank 
back in his chair, his eyebrows raised mo- 
mentarily and his lips pressed close together. 
His glance flashed to the counsel for the 
defendant. Of all those in the room, coun- 
sel for the defendant seemed the least in- 
terested in the verdict. Men gathered around 
him, offering their hands and words in con- 
gratulation. Alex Harding nodded to them 
as though they were a necessary nuisance. 
The judge wondered what Harding’s feel- 
ings were, whether beneath his expression of 
boredom there was a wild exultation, or 
whether he was as indifferent as he seemed. 

Before the din subsided, the lawyer brushed 
aside his admirers, set about arranging the 
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papers on the table before him, and this 
done, he nodded to his assistants and walked 
from the room. The crowd within and with- 
out cheered loudly as he left the building. 
At last he was free; alone, he walked toward 
the Alden Club. 

The greatest case he had ever had, or well 
might ever have, had been fought and won, 
when the winning of it had been generally 
thought to be nearly impossible. For a long 
month the issue had been tried; day after 
day he had given all he had, had battled 
almost alone against a great array of Alden’s 
most brilliant lawyers, with the odds over- 
whelmingly against him, with the public 
against him, with little more than his own 
sense of duty to spur him on. The con- 
gratulations, the cheers, the enthusiasm had 
been for him and not for the verdict, had 
been an hysterical tribute to him and not 
to the cause he represented. 


EFORE he reached the Alden Club, news- 

boys were crying the verdict on the 
streets; crowds were reading it from bulletin 
boards; he heard men who had never seen 
him, speak of him admiringly. It all made 
him smile sadly, for as he walked, there was 
but one thought in his mind: “What was 
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the use of it all? If there were honor and 
glory and wealth to be had from his victory, 
what would he do with them?” He wanted 
no glory; honor was a vain thing of the 
moment; and wealth he had. From begin- 
ning to end it was a futile, not-worth-while 
affair! 

He was scowling when he reached the main 
entrance of the Alden Club. He hesitated 
and then went on to the door on the side 
street, from which he probably could reach 
the elevator unobserved. But even the ele- 
vator-boy had heard the news, and when he 
saw Harding, he burst into a grin—which 
did not satisfy him; he must have words 
with the great man. 

“Got ’em off, all right, didn’t you, Mr. 
Harding!” he exclaimed. 

Harding paid no attention to him. He went 
to the dressing-rooms and finding no one 
there, played squash for a half-hour with 
the professional. Perfect physical condition 
was a hobby of his, and his body and his 
play showed that he had attained it. 

It was after the dinner-hour when he went 
into the dining-room, but the men who were 
about came up to him singly or in groups, 
and congratulated him in words that varied 
only with the degree of their intimacy with 
him; they all spoke with real enthusiasm and 
admiration. Harding was a well-known and 
well-liked man. 

Hugh Ladd and Norman Dean, good 
friends of his, spoke to him as he left the 
— and when he was gone, Ladd 
said: 

“Alex seems calm enough. He’ll never win 
a more notable victory.” 

“Has it ever occurred to you that he has 
something on his mind, something that 
worries him?” Norman asked. 

“What could it be? I can’t imagine such 
a thing.” 

“That’s the point; so far as I can see, 
there can’t be anything, and yet I wonder 
sometimes.” 

Harding himself had left the club. It 
was nine o’clock, and he had no desire for 
company and more congratulations that 
seemed to him always to be forced. He 
walked to his rooms, opened the door with 
his key, threw his hat and coat on a chair 
and turned on the electric lights of the table- 
lamp in his study: 


E felt lost, alone in the world, with 

nothing to do. Every night for two 
months preceding the trial he had worked 
in preparation for it; every night during 
the trial he had worked with increased in- 
ensity, planning and analyzing. It had beena 
terrible strain, a heavy load to bear, and now 
that it was removed, the world went blank. 
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There was nothing for him to do at that 
moment, or in the long future that lay ahead. 
There was nothing to strive for, no goal to 
reach; he had nearly everything that the 
world had to offer—fame, wealth, respect and 
health. Ambition was satisfied—and dead. 

He walked across the room, and taking a 
cigar from a humidor, lighted it and watched 
the smoke float in the still air. Then the 
habit that was strong within him asserted 
itself. He picked up a large leather-bound 
volume, fingered it absent-mindedly till he 
chanced to see between the pages a slip of 
paper on which he had made a note, which 
recalled to him that he must sometime read 
the chapter it designated. He moved the 
lamp and chair, sat down and began to read. 
The book was a treatise on evidence, and 
required close attention. 

He read for half an hour, then rose, got 
another cigar, lighted it and sat down again. 
The book was on his knees; he sank lower 
in his chair and smoked, sending great clouds 
into the air. He smoked the whole cigar in 
that position, and with his book forgotten. 
He was dreaming. 

He had solved every problem that men 
find so hard to solve, and he had not solved 
the problem which most men find it so easy 
to solve. He had every thing but one that 
the world had to offer, and that one thing 
was the only thing he really wanted. That 
one thing was the only problem he had never 
solved, and he was no nearer its solution 
than he had been many years before. 


H's dreams carried him back through 
those years to his college days, and 
there they stopped, for it was then that the 
problem had been set before him. 

He saw a slender, yellow-haired girl stand- 
ing with boys about her, boys wearing their 
first hammer-tail coats. She was laughing, 
unable to decide with which of them she 
would dance. Alex was in the group and 
did not wait for her to decide, but stepped 
toward her, took her and whirled her away. 
She looked up at him and smiled. 

Four years later he asked her to marry 
him, and she refused him. She was a 
woman of the world then, and quite old 
enough to be married. With Alex it was far 
from being simply youthful infatuation. 
From school in Alden he had gone into a 
new society in Boston, and he was not one 
to rush into friendships rashly with either 
girls or boys. At first Harriet Wister had 
been one of many, and more or less indis- 
tinct, but as the first winter passed, she 
began. for him to stand out from the others, 
She was not especially good-looking, not 
an especially good dancer, and she had no 
great gift of chatter. 
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His first strong impression of her was that 
she was perfectly straightforward, that there 
was no nonsense about her, and that she 
possessed the charm of the girl with whom 
no man would ever think of taking liberties. 
That feeling of respect for her was his first 
sensation, and it formed a great attraction, 
which was enhanced by the competition there 
was for her favors. There were a dozen men 
who seemed quite as desirous of them as 
Alex. At first there was sparring between 
them, but he was as masterful a youth as 
later he was a man, and the pressure became 
too great for her. She was forced to choose 
between open antagonism and deep friend- 
ship, and she chose friendship. The other 
men were distanced, and falling back, re- 
spected the arrangement, though to be sure 
it was indefinite enough. She was eighteen 
then, and at eighteen such things are not to 
be taken too seriously. 

But two years more made a great change. 
Harriet blossomed as the rose; her very evi- 
dent joy of living was delightful to behold. 
She was sure of herself always; she became 
almost beautiful, and certainly no face was 
sweeter or indicated more of gentleness and 
kindness than hers; if she was not the most 
popular of girls, there was surely none who 
was more desired and respected. She was 
in all things an admirable woman, and it 
was admitted by everyone who knew any- 
thing at all of Harvard and of Boston’s 
young ladies, that she was destined to be 
Alex Harding’s wife. 

His love was not the ordinary love of a 
boy. It was founded on a very clear under- 
standing of Harriet’s mind, her disposition 
and character—enhanced by her pleasing wit, 
her good nature, her good taste, and a smile 
that was heaven itself for Alex. He asked 
her to marry him—and within a month she 
refused him positively. 

So far as money was concerned, he could 
have married her then and not changed her 
mode of living, and there was little doubt 
that he would be successful in accumulating 
wealth thereafter. Therefore it could not 
be the want of money that caused her to 
reject him. Besides, she was not the sort 
of girl who would give money a thought 
where love was concerned. There was no 
question of his social position; there was 
none higher than his; his reputation for clean 
living and honesty was unquestioned; he was 
popular, respected, able and attractive. She 
admitted that she liked him better than any 
man she knew, and in the same breath said 
that she could not possibly marry him. She 
went further and said that she would in all 
probability never marry at all. 

He laughed at her and told her that before 
long she would change her mind. 
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Then he went to the law school for three 
years and was with her constantly. At the 
end of the three years he was just where he 
started. 

“T'll be honest,” she said, “if you wont mis- 
understand.” 

Alex promised that he would not misunder- 
stand, and she continued: 

“If a law were passed that every girl had 
to be married at once, and I had my choice 
of all the men I know, I’d choose you with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. I like you ever 
so much, lots better than anyone else; I ad- 
mire you more than I can tell you, but I 
don’t want to be married.” That had been 
her attitude ever afterward. 


SOMETIME in the dozen years after he 
left Cambridge, it had suddenly flashed 
across Alex’s mind that there was some physi- 
cal reason why she could not, or should not 
marry at all. He had a belief—which would 
not down—that she really loved him, and 
the idea of such a condition drove him wild. 
He would take her, no matter what the 
trouble was. He wanted children; but com- 
pared with her, children were nothing. If 
that was the trouble, why had she not told 
him? She could have done it without shame: 
it was a simple thing to do between a man 
and woman such as they were. 

Then he had a brilliant idea. The Wisters’ 
family physician was an old friend of his, 
and in desperation he went to him. Alex 
was not at all sure that it was a decent thing 
to do, or that the physician’s ethics would 
permit him to divulge anything that he might 
know. His fears were groundless. The 
doctor laughed at him. 

“Finest specimen I know—sound as a dol- 
lar,” he said. Then to have his little joke, 
he added: “Remember, I speak only of her 
body, not her mind. It is not for me to in- 
quire why she wont marry the most attrac- 
tive man I know.” 

Alex left the Boston doctor and went back 
to Alden, with the problem still unsolved. 
He had seen Harriet, had been rejected again, 
very pleasantly, and was in the depths of 
despair. He was sure she loved no one else, 
and he was very sure she did love him. 

“I can understand well enough why she 
might not want to marry me, but I can’t 
understand why she doesn’t want to marry 
at all. It’s natural for girls to marry; she’s 
the sort of girl who was made for marrying. 
She likes me, surely; I believe she loves me; 
there can’t be any objection to me on social, 
moral or financial grounds, and she says 
there isn’t any other man and never has been. 
It’s beyond me.” 

As the years passed, it became more and 
more beyond him. 














It is not a short journey from 
Alden to Boston, but Alex took 
it often, almost always at 
Harriet’s invitation, al- 
ways with her evident 
approval. They cor- 
responded regu- 
larly and at 
length. Her un- 
willingness to 
marry him was 
surely mystify- 
ing, when it 
was so evi- 
dently the 
thing for her 
to do, even if 
her feeling for 
him was only 
great friend- 
ship and re- 
spect. 

And now 
she was, to 
all intents 


and pur- 
poses, alone 
in the world. 
Her father 
and mother 
were. dead, 
her brothers 


and sisters 
were married, 
arid she lived in 
an apartment in 
Chestnut Hill with 
an older woman who 
was no relation to her. 

If ever a girl should 
marry for her own 
good and happiness, that 
girl was Harriet Wister; if 
ever a girl had been de- 
signed for wifehood and 
motherhood, that girl was 
she. She made no secret of 
her love for children, and 
once she had even spoken of her great desire 
for children of her own. She had spoken so 
innocently and so sweetly that Alex, instead 
cf answering her as he might have done, 
had been silent, and she had smiled sadly 
straight into his eyes. 


T= treatise on evidence lay forgotten on 
Alex’s knees, as the evidence for himself, 
the plaintiff, ran through his mind. The 
plaintiff’s case was perfect; there was not a 
flaw in it; it was unassailable—and yet the 
plaintiff .had lost the suit. The problem was 
unsolvable. 

A few hours before, Alex Harding had 
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His man spoke to him, of- 


fered respectful congratula- 
tions and asked if he had 


seen the mail. 













stood in court and talked. There had not 
been a sound but his voice, not a movement; 
his audience, from the judge to the most 
ignorant spectator, had sat spellbound hour 
after hour. When he had finished, a great 
sigh had roared through the room. It had 
been as though all those people had come back 
from another world to the reality of the 
court. Wise men had known then what the 
verdict would be, had known that the ver- 
dict would be against the evidence; and so 
it had been. 

And yet the man who had won to himself 
twelve men against overwhelming odds, the 
man who had swayed against their wills the 
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opinion of the thousand men who heard him, 
the man who had set the city buzzing, could 
not win a verdict in a court where every iota 
of evidence, where all right and reason, were 
in his favor. 

The man who that day had won a great 
victory without a sign of emotion, sat in his 
chair alone, and two tears rolled slowly down 
his cheeks. 


A SOUND in the doorway roused him. His 
man came into the room, spoke to him, 
offered respectful congratulations and asked 
if he had seen the mail. Alex said he had 
not, and it was found under his coat in the 
hail and brought to him. The man departed 
as he had come. Alex’s man knew that his 
master invariably looked through the mail for 
an envelope bearing a certain handwriting; 
therefore the man, being a good servant, was 
always careful to see that that envelope was 
never on top, thus indicating that he knew 
nothing of the matter whatever. To-night 
there was such an envelope, in the middle 
of the pile as usual. 

Alex looked at it, at the finely formed, 
masterful feminine writing, twirled the envel- 
ope between his fingers and opened it. Even 
the first page was not filled, and as always 
there was no “Dear Alex,” or any other. form 
of address. 
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When you have won and can get away, 
come and see me. Telegraph, and I'll 
meet you at the Back Bay Station. You 
need a rest, and I have a story to tell you. 

H. 


Alex glanced at the clock. Then he read 
the half-dozen lines again and shook his 
head slowly. It was simply another sum- 
mons to come for a day or two, or a week 








or two. He was to her a man for a day, or 

a week; and he wanted to be her man always. 
He took the midnight train to New York 

and from there the first train for Boston. 


Gus was waiting for him in her car at the 
station. They greeted each other as they 
had done a thousand times before; they 
smiled, spoke each other’s names, and then 
each basked in the presence of the other. 
There was something like a mental aroma 
that surrounded them, making words un- 
necessary and out of place. Their meet- 
ings were far more like the meetings of 
quiet and undemonstrative men than the 
meetings of men and women. Those meet- 
ings, the atmosphere of contentment that 
seemed to emanate from -her, was one of the 
many mysteries~for'. Alex. _How could a 
woman take such comfort from a man and 
not want it for herself always? 
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On this day he saw no change in her; 
she was just as she had been the thousand 
times before—very good to look upon, very 
clear of eye, very smooth and fair of skin. 
Her manner was as it had always been, calm 
and unemotional. She indicated the place 
for Alex’s bag, helped him a little with the 
rug, and started. She said nothing while she 
worked her way out of the jam of vehicles 
at the station, and then through the traffic 
of the Streets. When she reached the park, 
she turned to him and said: “Warm enough?” 

Alex said that he was very warm. She 
herself had on a fur coat and a fur hat and 


gloves. There was no need to ask if she 
were warm. Instead he said: “Are you 
well?” 


Again she took her eyes from the road 
ahead and looked at him. 

“Never so well, Alex,” she said, and there 
was something in her expression and some- 
thing in her voice that caused Alex to glance 
at her quickly. He had heard the note in 
those simple words that, though he heard it 
seldom, was the sweetest sound in the world 
to him. It was an elusive thing, coming 
when he least expected it and, it seemed. 
quite unknown to her. This time, as always, 
it could have meant nothing, for Harriet was 
looking ahead, following the light from her 
car in the dusk, unconscious of what she had 
done, innocent of all knowledge of that trick 
of her voice that made his heart beat so 
hard. 


S° with hardly a word spoken they came 
to the garage, left the car and walked 
the few steps to her apartment. Ten min- 
utes later they were alone before the fire 
in her library. He was standing by the 
hearth when she came into the room, and he 
watched her as she moved about, lowering 
the shades, lighting lamps and putting her 
house in order. She was very graceful; her 
figure was exquisite; and there was a style 
about her that was most alluring. Alex had 
tried many times to analyze it. It was funda- 
mentally the style of her clothes, but that 
in itself was a combination of good taste, 
fine breeding and a fine modesty. She was 
a remarkable woman, this unattainable Har- 
riet. 

“Tea?” she asked, coming to the fire and 
moving a log an inch or two with the toe of 
her boot. 

“Thee, rather,” he said. She was used to 
that sort of thing, and it did not bother 
her. 

“Tea first,” she laughed. 

“And afterwards—” 

“T’ll tell you the story—it’s a long, long 
story. I’m afraid it will bore you to death, 
but you'll be a good boy and listen, wont 
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you? Think of my asking you to come all 
this way to hear it, and then having you 
refuse to hear it. I suppose I really should 
have warned you how long it is, but I didn’t 
dare take the chance—really, I didn’t. I was 
afraid you wouldn’t come if you knew. 
—Tea, please, Mary.” And when Mary was 
gone: “Oh, Alex, you’re such fun to tease. 
Please smoke.” 

Alex wondered just what she meant. As 
with the drowning man and the straw, he 
clutched at every change in her, at any 
words or moods that were in the least un- 
usual. She had never before admitted that 
he was fun to tease; he had never suspected 
that it had ever occurred to her to try to 
tease him. 

“T should much prefer tea, or teasing,” he 
said, “with the girl who had promised to 
marry me, than with plain Harriet Wister.” 


MARY: the maid, brought in the tea-things 
and placed them before the fire, and 
they drank, and ate toast. Tea was fin- 
ished and the things taken away by Mary, 
when Alex asked: “How about the story you 
promised?” 

“T had almost forgotten it; the tea made 
me forget it,’ Harriet laughed. “Do you 
really want to hear it? Of course you do— 
you must, anyway. Alex, do you think I’m 
very ‘beautiful?” Then she laughed again, 
before he had time to tell her what he really 
thought. “Don’t answer; you'll say some- 
thing foolish. The fact is that I am not 
very good-looking, but on the other hand I’m 
not exactly plain, or homely; certainly I’m 
not disfigured. But it was not always so, 
and that’s the beginning of the story. 

“The first thing that I can remember, 
when I was a child, hardly more than a 
baby, was wearing a mask. I wore it for 
years, till I was six years old. There was 
something the matter with my face——eczema, 
I think—and it was so awful that no one 
could look at me. I was simply repulsive. 
I remember the mask very well, and I re- 
member playing alone in our back yard on 
Grant Avenue, because I was ashamed to 
have anyone see me. The mask was quite 


‘as bad as the other thing. Finally I was 


cured, but although I was six years old I 
was still a baby so far as knowing people or 
knowing how to behave with them, was con- 
cerned. I was terribly afraid of them, and 
T always felt that they didn’t like me. One 
day I overheard a woman say: ‘Isn’t she 
a pathetic little thing?’ I never forgot it, 
and what it implied. 

“When the eczema disappeared, it left me 
with a sort of pasty complexion, and I was 
certainly not a beautiful child, complexion 
er no complexion.” 
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“Bless my soul!’ Aunt Alice repeated. 


































































“What did you—” Alex interrupted; his 
tone was not serious. 

“You mustn’t interrupt. It wasn’t a joke 
then, or for years afterward. It is far from 
a joke now. To make matters worse, Edith 
and Arthur were very precocious children, 
and very beautiful. Arthur was probably the 
best-looking small boy in Boston, and Edith 
has always been good-looking and had a 
charm that made her popular everywhere. I 
hadn’t. They were always pushed forward; 
I was always kept in the background. 

“You know what children’s imaginations 
can do. But even then I don’t believe it was 
all irmagination by a long way. I was sure 
that I wasn’t wanted, that people didn’t like 
me, and that anything they did for me they 
did out of a sort of charity. I didn’t want 
that sort of kindness. 

“There was just one thought in my mind; 
it seems to me that it was there all day 
long, and that I dreamt it at night, and that 
was that I wasn’t wanted. I was no use; 
nobody cared whether I lived or died. That 
kept up till I was sixteen, and didn’t stop 
then. I speak of sixteen, not because any- 
thing changed then, but because that was how 
old I was when you appeared and when 
grown-up society loomed in the distance, and 
dancing-classes with college boys and all that 
sort of thing commenced. I looked forward 
to those dances with horror. I knew what 
it would mean to be a failure, to be a 
‘sticker.’ Oh, Alex, don’t you remember the 
tragedies you and I saw, awfully nice girls 
who just couldn’t make a go of it?” 


HE had not meant to ask a question, but 

rather to make a statement to emphasize 
her point. Alex did not answer the ques- 
tion, 

“Tt would have saved me many unhappy 
moments if you had been a bit of a ‘sticker,’ ” 
he said. “It was hard work, and often un- 
successful, getting you for those long dances 
along toward the end of the evening—or the 
beginning of the morning.” 

“Ves, I know, Alex; you were very good 
to me. I think perhaps you saved me; you 
made me seem attractive enough to draw 
other men. But I give you my word I never 
once suspected that you loved me till you 
told me so. I could hardly believe you even 
really liked me, and I racked my brains to 
find out why you were so good to me. I 
came to the conclusion finally that it was 
just plain charity, and I thought so for a 
long time, till you asked me to marry you. 

“When I discovered that I wasn’t going 
to be a dismal failure in society, on the 
surface, I had a néw idea. Every man who 
asked me to dance, everyone who sent me an 
invitation, every man, woman or child who 
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was nice to me, had some ulterior motive. 
None of them did it for me, but because I 
was Mother’s daughter, or Aunt Alice’s 
niece, or for some other reason that had 
nothing to do with me personally, but to 
curry favor with some one through me. I 
could always find a good motive. It was 
impossible that anyone should ever care for 

me, should ever enjoy being with me. 

“I could hardly wait for the parties to end, 
and when they did, I rushed home to my 
room and locked the door and cried and 
cried and cried. I spent hours weeping my 
heart out, and more hours getting up my 
courage to go out and face it all again. 
Alex, you can never know the torture I suf- 
fered. Why I didn’t go stark, raving mad 
and finish my days in an asylum, I don’t 
know. 

“Then there was you. As you so grace- 
fully admitted a moment ago, there was no 
earthly reason why you should be kind to 
me, except for your own selfish satisfaction.” 
Harriet smiled at Alex and patted his hand. 
“You didn’t have to work for social stand- 
ing; you were one of the fortunates who 
could tell society to go hang. You could get 
nothing from me, or through me, except the 
pleasure of my delightful company. But 
you see, I could explain everything, and in 
your case I put you on a pedestal—” 

“From which I have lately fallen.” 

“Possibly, but I am talking of long years 
ago. For a long time I was convinced 
that for some reason or other you had 
taken pity on me, that perhaps your 
conscience pricked you, that you realized 
what a selfish life you led and you sud- 
denly said, ‘I must do something for some- - 
body besides myself,’ and you chose me, by 
the merest chance, for the object of your 
charity. Then, as time passed, I changed 
that a little. I learned of the enmity be- 
tween you and Arthur, and eventually I 
knew that you had beaten him in everything. 
That did not make me dislike you; it would, 
I think, have made me like you all the more, 
if I had dared; but I didn’t dare, for I 
knew that to like you—no, to love you— 
would simply have made me more unhappy. 
What it did do was to make me believe that 
your kindness to me was a scheme to humil- 
iate Arthur, a plan to make me love you 
and then—but it’s too horrible to talk about. 

“Then when I was twenty, you asked me 
to marry you. I couldn’t have been more 
surprised if you had asked me to kill myself, 
or any other crazy thing. Perhaps you re- 
member that it took me a long time to re- 
cover from the shock. When I did, every- 
thing was perfectly clear. -I thought-of all 


the unhappy marriages I knew of, in real 
life and in books, analyzed the circumstances 
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that brought them about in the first place, 
and decided not to have another one, with 
myself taking the leading feminine réle. Oh, 
yes, I loved you when I finally told you that 
I would not marry you because I did not 
love you. I would have given my very soul 
to have married you, if I had not been sure 
that before long everything would go to 
smash. 

“I was afraid to marry you; I knew the 
responsibility of being your wife would be 
more than I could bear. I couldn’t make 
good; I couldn’t be a good wife to anybody. 
1 was an outcast; I was of no use in the 
world. 

“How many times have you asked me to 
marry you since then? A million more or 
less. I tried to make you understand that 
it was not because I did not want to 
marry you, but because I could not marry 
at all. To do so I must have done it under 
false pretenses, just as though I were to 
marry you wher I was a bad woman, or as 
if I had an incurable disease.” 


F apres’ glanced at her quickly when she 
spoke of an incurable disease. He re- 
membered the anguish that his suspicion of 
that possibility had caused him. The story 
that she had told him was interesting, but 
not half so interesting as the girl herself, 
sitting before the fire, as always calm, quiet, 
substantial, good to look upon, overflowing 
with health and the joy of sane living. 
Glorious in herself, she was doubly glorious 
in the eyes of her lover. 

“And all that time,” he said, “you were 
universally admired, entirely respected and 
thoroughly liked by those who did not go 
farther and love you.” 

“Sweet words, but a mixture of lies and 
exaggeration. As a matter of fact, I was 
then what I am now: a commonplace, av- 
erage woman, a neutral sort of woman. 

“But the story isn’t quite finished. You 
left Boston and went back to Alden. Then 
1 saw you once a month, instead of once a 
day, and the other twenty-nine days were 
long and empty. You know what I did, what 
I’ve been doing. I went out into the world 
and tried to do something worth while. 

“T was an infinitesimal atom. I knew 
that there could be no happiness for myself; 
I wondered whether I could give happiness 
to others, the poor, and the ignorant and sick. 
I don’t know now what I found, but I 
thought then that I knew what I had found 
—jealousy, selfishness, ambition. It was 
just one grand rush for the limelight, except 
for a few poor -benighted souls like myself 
who were -failures at everything else, and 
were trying’ to hide their shame. I couldn’t 
try to do even that very long, and I switched 
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to painting. I had studied it a little before, 
and I struggled at it for two years. It was 
worse than charity. Perhaps you remember 
that I went to Europe for a year. 

“I went to get away from people who 
knew me. I didn’t succeed. Everyone I met 
knew me. It was as though the awful thing 
were branded on. my forehead. It was the 
most miserable year of my life—worse than 
the years of the mask, worse than the years 
when I cried myself to sleep night after 
night.” 


ALEX had muttered something about 
royalty in Europe, but she had paid no 
attention. But she had heard, for she said: 
“Oh, yes, I know the stories you heard, espe- 
cially the stories of men; but they were a 
poor lot, the ones who played round me, 
thinking because I had some clothes and a 
rich aunt that I had money. I thought the 
decent men despised me. I thought—” 

“Did you ever think of me when you 
thought of decent men despising you?” 

“T came back to be with you, to marry you 
if you would have me. I saw you, and you 
frightened .me stiff. I had made up my mind 
to marry you, right or wrong, as my last hope 
of salvation, and if I were to live a life of 
hell on earth—” Harriet became a little con- 
fused and tangled in her words. “What I 
mean is, I had decided that nothing could 
make life worse for me than it was, and that 
when you found out the sort of woman I 
was, you might forgive me and still be good 
to me, and take care of me. But it was no 
go; I could live in hell alone, but I could 
not live with your reproaches staring me in 
the face day after day. So I told you I 
didn’t love you. 

“T don’t know how I ever got through the 
next two years. I couldn’t ever have done it 
if it hadn’t been for you. You'd come here 
and I’d live on the memory of you for a 
while. Then I’d live on the joy of the an- 
ticipation of seeing you till you came again. 

“At the end of the two years I had almost 
scraped up courage enough to say yes; I 
came within an ace of saying it—and 
couldn’t. The disappointment finished me, 
and I went under—to a sanatorium, with the 
doctors shaking their heads and the family 
worried to death. My nerves, my heart, my 
mind, everything had gone to smash and 
were going’ to stay smashed. 

“My nerves, my heart and my mind were 
just as good as yours. I stayed in the sana- 
torium four months. : Two weeks before I left, 
I picked up an old battered magazine and 
read an article:by Dr. Weeden; you know 
who he is, don’tryeu?” 

“Yes,-in an indefinite way.” 


“It doesn’t make any difference. I left 
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the sanatorium to go to see him. I saw him. 
You know enough about him to know that 
he isn’t the drug or knife sort of doctor, 
don’t you? He isn’t, anyway. I talked to 
bim for hours, and he talked beck, and 
finally told me that he couldn’t do a thing 
for me unless I told him the truth, and that 
I hadn’t been telling it. I told him the 
whole story. He was the first human being 
I had ever told it to. You are the second and 
the last. 

“T don’t know what he said after that; I 
don’t remember what I said; I don’t re- 
member what happened; I don’t know any- 
thing but the result. I can’t even describe 
that. Imagine how a man must feel who 
bas swum till his last ounce of strength has 
gone, and then finds that he is in shallow 
water and can stand. Imagine the vicious 
boy who has a splinter removed that was 
pressing on his brain, and suddenly finds the 
world full of friends instead of enemies; 
imagine the man pardoned five minutes be- 
fore he is to be hanged, the mother whose 
child lives after all hope is gone. 

“Tt was like all of those things for me, but 
in my case there was no cause that I knew 
of for the change. Perhaps some day Dr. 
Weeden will explain it to me—to us,— 
though I don’t believe even he can. 

“At first I could not believe that it was 
true; it was far too good to possibly be true. 
Then there came an argument that settled 
it forever and ever. Why it hadn’t come 
before, years before, I am sure I don’t know; 
that’s part of the mystery. If I were not a 
good woman, a worth-while woman, a woman 
who would make a good wife, worth loving, 
Alex Harding wouldn’t love me. Alex Hard- 
ing was a great man, a wise man, a good 
man, and he had fallen in love with me when 
I was a little girl and had kept on loving me 
ever since. That settled it; the cure was 
complete and everlasting. 

“But there is one thing you must promise 
me, and that is that so long as we both do 
live, and thereafter, you will never laugh at 
me for having been foolish, that you will 
never say or think that I have been foolish, 
but believe that it was a terrible, a real 
horror, that I feel now as a man must 
feel who is released after half a lifetime in 
a prison-cell, and who is not likely to forget 
it. It’s past and done with; how it passed 
I do not know, and I don’t believe I ever 
shall know; but Alex, don’t laugh about it, 
but if you love me and want me, just thank 
God that the wonder was worked.” 


ARRIET’S voice was always low, and 
sweet and soft; yet her very words as 
she told her strange story thrilled with the 
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joy of a soul released from darkness into 
light. She was sitting beside Alex on the 
couch, her hair against his cheek, his hands 
held firmly in hers. 

“Don’t fear,” he said. “I shall never 
laugh. Compared with yours, my years of 
waiting have been nothing, and yet my 
struggles to understand have not been pain- 
less. I have been selfish; I have not thought 
of your happiness, but only of my own. I 
have pleaded my cause, not yours. I should 
have understood that mine was not the great 
unhappiness. I can say that now, can’t I?” 

“But don’t you think, Alex, that perhaps 
our happiness now and the happiness to 
come will be all the greater for it? You and 
I have been through a great deal together, 
but we never wavered from each other’s 
sides, did we? And that means a great 
deal. I’ve just one thing more to tell you, 
and if you don’t mind, Ill keep down here 
where you can’t see me blush. 

“The mist rolled away about a month 
ago; that’s a little flowery, but never mind. 
I couldn’t believe it; I was sure that it was 
temporary, till you stepped in and settled 
it. Then I wrote you a letter, telling you 
—excuse me, asking you, Alex—to come up 
here. It was just about this time in the 
afternoon. I stamped it, started out to mail 
it—and met the evening papers coming the 
other way, with the story of the trial on 
the front page. I didn’t mail the letter; it 
was no time for me to be butting in—that’s 
not flowery—on important affairs. Since 
then I have been very busy doing two things: 
reading every word I could find about the 
case of the United States versus and-all-the- 
rest-of-it, and getting ready to be married. 
You see, I had entire confidence in your 
love, Mister Man. My trousseau is all ready; 
the car has been overhauled; the weather will 
surely be fine; the announcements are ready 
for the papers; and I’ve written two thou- 
sand notes, more or less. They are in the 
box in the corner over there, ready to mail, 
and if you don’t mind, suppose we get mar- 
ried to-morrow morning, and I'll go back to 
Alden with you.” 

“Bless my soul!” 

The interruption came from the doorway. 
Aunt Alice’s approach had not been loudly 
enough heralded to disturb them. 

“Bless my soul!” Aunt Alice repeated. “I 
suppose this means that you are engaged— 
at last.” 

“At last! We've been engaged for years 
and years,” Harriet said. 

“Then why on earth didn’t you say some- 
thing about it and get married?” 

“We didn’t know it ourselves till just be- 
fore tea this afternoon, did we, Alex?” 
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It was pleasant to lie and go over the scene where Cap- 
tain Mill proposed that she come to the Orient to live. 





















The Oriental 


Patience of Hip Lung 








Illus 
LE <A 
IP LUNG, president. of the Hip 
Lung Tong, was driving along the 
Bubbling Well Road in his victorja, 
staring straight ahead through his 
large horn-rimmed goggles at the backs of 
his Chinese driver and footman. 

It was quite an event in Hip Lung’s life 
that he should be driving along Shanghai’s 
principal thoroughfare in a type of vehicle 
used almost exclusively by the foreign 
devils. There was a time in’ Hip Lung’s 
career when he would ride, or be carried 
rather, only in a sedan chair. Thére was a 
time before that even, when Hip Lung could 
afford to ride only in a rickshaw. As a mat- 


i ter of fact, to get right back to the very 


‘beginning of Hip Lung’s existence, there was 
a time when he rode-in nothing at all, but 
himself pulled the rickshaw in which some- 
body else rode. But that was a long time 
ago—a long time ago in the manner in which 
a Chinaman reckons time, for to the Mon- 
golian, life is but a matter of events. A year 
in-whith nothing takes place does not add 


to his-age, but a month in which a thousand 


. occur is very likely to make him an 
oldman. 

It is for this reason that Hip Lung con- 
~ ‘sidered himself old. From the days of his 
pulling a rickshaw to the present day when 
he had become European enough to occupy 
a rubber-tired victoria with two mafus in 
front, many things had shaped themselves, 
the most important of which was his mar- 
riage to the Hip Lung Tong’s prize singsong 
girl—Tien Far. 

In China, the people who dwell in -sam- 
pans on the waterfront or up the rivers tie 
their boy babies to the boat, so that they 
cannot fall overboard. If a girl drowns, 


it does not matter, so the girls are left un- 
secured. Therefore it is always easy for the 
traveler to tell the sex of the children he 
sees playing in the sampans, even a consider- 
able distance away; but sometimes he may 
be mistaken. 


By ROBERT A. BACHMANN 
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The mother of little Tien Far, which is 
Chinese for “Flower of Heaven,” always 
guarded her as carefully as she did the rest 
of the family, which was made up of three 
boys. There was a reason for this. © Al- 
ready in her infancy, little Tien Far prom- 
ised to be beautiful beyond any other woman 
that the coolie mother had ever. beheld-in 
her walks through the aristocratic portion 

of her native city. As she already had three 

sons who could pray for the ease and com: 

fort of their parents’ souls in the next world," 
the sampan woman calculated that she could < 
well afford to treasure this precious little bit 

of a female offspring whose bright black 

eyes and glossy satin hair forecast for her 

such a successful future. 


WUHEN Tien Far grew up, she did not 
disappoint her mother’s expectation; 
and to give her daughter the position in. life 
equal to her rare beauty, this lady took her 
without the least compunction to the presi- 
dent of the Hip Lung Tong and sold her into 
bondage for one thousand taels cash. 

Hip Lung had cast but one glance in the 
girl’s direction when he agreed to this un- 
usual price without complaint. That glance 
had been directed at her feet. It wasn’t 
every day that a coolie mother brought a 
female offspring to the Hip Lung Tong with 
feet bound as beautifully as' those of the girl 
now offered for purchase. Nature gives a 
girl glossy hair, or beautifully slanted eyes, 
or long white fingers; but only the supremest 
art can bind her feet so that even the hoofs 
of a goat look large in comparison. 

Hip Lung himself supervised the education 
of this unusual girl. Under his tuition she 
learned to sway gracefully on a silken 
cushion. She acquired the art of letting her 
lily finger-tips stray lightly over the strings 
ot her lute. She was able in a short time:to 
sing the love songs of the ancient books in 
a delicate, high-pitched voice whose falsetto 
notes .were as. finely drawn out as long 
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threads of silvery silk. It was Hip Lung who 
taught her to make queer little ovals with 
her mouth so that her lips looked like a tiny 
dot of red beneath her porcelain tip of a 
nose. He showed her how to elevate her 
eyebrows in the most aristocratic arch, and 
droop her eyelids so becomingly that even 
Toy Foy—hitherto the most beautiful sing- 
song girl of the Hip Lung Tong—became al- 
most visibly perturbed with envy. 

But it was really upon Tien Far’s astound- 
ing head of jet-black hair that Hip Lung 
spent his utmost artistic efforts. 

This hair, under the invigorating influence 
of the harbor breezes and the hot noonday 
Hongkong sun, had grown rampantly, unre- 
strained by artificial dressing and braiding, 
to a luxurious abundance that Hip Lung had 
never seen before. Now tamed by comb 
and brush, and its jet-black sheen brought 
out by the application of jasmine-scented 
whale-oil, it radiated a luster and mag- 
nificence well worthy of the attention of a 
connoisseur like Hip Lung. 

Every twist and coil was arranged under 
Hip Lung’s expert eye. Every jade orna- 
ment, every jet bangle, every tortoise-shell 
comb was placed according to his irreproach- 
able taste. The resulting coiffure was one 
that possessed every feature to dazzle the 
opium-dimmed eyes of the hordes who 
visited the various restaurants of the Hip 
Lung Tong. More than that, it enchanted the 
eyes of its creator as well, and together with 
the power of her other charms the hitherto 
unassailable susceptibilities of Hip Lung 
reeled under the attack, and as there were no 
others before her, she became the first wife. 


Ly. to the time of her wedding Tien Far 
had been no more than so much plastic 
material in the hands of her mother and those 
who later shaped her destiny in the Hip Lung 
Tong; but once she was married, all thai 
changed. 

There was a difference between being the 
painted and powdered entertainer in a Hip 
Lung Tong restaurant and being the first wife 
of the president of the Tong. It was also 
probably true that as part of her training to 
be a singsong girl a total suppression of all 
emotions was required of her which now in 
the réle of wife she felt was somehow un- 
necessary. Yet Hip Lung was barely per- 
ceptive of this change; in fact the singsong 
girl before his marriage remained pretty 
much cast in the same character afterward, 
the main point of difference being, to Hip 
Lung’s mind, whether or not he would be 
provided with a male offspring to pray for 
his peace of soul in the future existence. 

This hope of his was destined to remain 
unfulfilled; and as the years rolled by and 
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no son came, Hip Lung gradually began to 
forget that his marriage was a reality, and 
his relationship to Tien Far reverted com- 
pletely to the antenuptial one of singsong 
girl and proprietor. 

When he married Tien Far, he had done 
so with a conviction that she was the highest 
type that his own womanhood had to offer. 
When she failed to provide him with the off- 
spring desired, he considered that it was use- 
less to look at any others. And yet Hip 
Lung could not stifle the artistic craving of 
his ambitious soul; so he acquired the habit 
of riding in the foreign-devil victoria along 
the Bubbling Well Road, where all the 
beautiful European women of Shanghai ride 
between the hours of four and six o’clock in 
the afternoon. 


HP LUNG rode with his eyes staring 
fixedly through his horn-rimmed gog- 
gles at the backs of the two mafus on the 
box until presently another victoria ap- 
proached in the opposite direction. With its 
appearance Hip Lung became alert. When 
it passed, his gaze was fixed as securely upon 
the occupant as it had previously been upon 
the backs of his mafus; but more than that 
he betrayed no evidence of interest. He 
did not even turn to look back. 

The other victoria resembled the one that 
Hip Lung occupied, excepting that it did 
not indicate so plainly the wealth of the 
owner. The young woman who rode in it 
and who had not noticed Hip Lung at all 
was a proof that Hip Lung’s eye for beauty 
was not restricted to the standards of his 
own race. To the frequenters of the Al- 
hambra, that famous tea house which stands 
at the end of the Bubbling Well Road, she 
was known by no other name than Zaza: 

How this name came to be fastened upon 
her might have been explained had anyone 
known anything about Zaza other than that 
she arrived one day on a Pacific Mail steamer 
and was employed shortly afterward in a 
small French millinery shop in the Astor 
Road where she remained at this time. 

It was suspected in some quarters that she 
had come from some rather unsavory source 
in Chicago; others thought she hailed from 
San Francisco; and a few believed that she 
had been born in New Orleans, perhaps on 
account of her brilliant brown eyes and her 
transparent olive complexion, which indi- 
cated some Creole ancestry in her line. 

Whatever difference of opinion existed 
concerning her geographically, there was 
none socially. It was taken as an accepted 
fact that like so many other unattached 
women who drop unaccountably into Shang- 
hai from other parts of the world, she had 
come to earn her living in any way possible, 
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which usually meant the easiest \ 
way. Zaza rather disappointed ¢ 
quite a formidable group of q 
Shanghai’s most emi- 

nent men by 

entering the Y as 

millinery shop, 4 

instead of 

seeking resi- 

dence  far- 


lusively by the foreign 
devils. 


ther down in the somewhat less respectable 
vicinity of the Water Tower. Furthermore 
she seemed satisfied to, earn her living by 
selling hats, and those who. prophesied that 
she would soon leave thé. little establishment 
were completely mistaken. 


It is true that she wore better 

\ clothes and that her mode of living 
, was on a more expensive scale 
than her occupation 

seemed to warrant. It was 

also true that she made 

no attempt to  estab- 

lish relations with the bet- 

ter element of Shang- 

hai_ society, 

and she ap- 


parently 

had no 

timidity 

_ about touching 

skirts with the women 

who congregated at the 

Alhambra; but as for ac- 

tually connecting her with any 

scandal, it seemed quite impossible to 
do so. 

A few days after this encounter Hip 
Lung entered the small millinery shop 
on the Astor Road and asked for Zaza, call- 
ing her by that name. 

In response Zaza came from the rear of 
the store and looked at the Chinaman in 
surprise. 

Hip Lung laid a small package on the 
counter. 

“TI come bling plesent.” 

“Who sent it?” 

“Plesent sent by Hip Lung. I Hip Lung. 
I savvy you long time. Long time I see 
you Bubbling Well Load. I like you plenty.” 

For a moment Zaza looked at him, wide- 
eyed, as if not quite comprehending the 
whole situation. Then her brows drew to- 
gether and she flushed crimson. 

“You dirty Chinaman,” she burst out, 
“how dare you come in here and talk to me 
like that? Get out of this store at once— 
you hear me?” 

Hip Lung shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other. His satin slippers with their 
thick paper soles made no noise on the floor. 
Zaza’s outburst did not disturb him in the 
least; in, fact, he .seemed rather to have 
expected it. 
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“T like you—much plenty. You beaut’ful 
girl. Captain Mill he die Flisco las’ week. 
Maybe you want Hip Lung bimeby.” 

“Captain Mill! What do you know about 
Captain Mill?” she demanded in surprise. 

“He velly sick Flisco—he die las’ week; 
Siberia catchee new captain.” The Siberia 
was the Pacific Mail liner which had brought 
Zaza to Shanghai. 

“How do you know Captain Mill died? 
Who told you that?” 

“Oh, me savvy!” replied 
Hip Lung, rocking “his head 
and narrowing his eyelids 
while permitting his lips 
to draw apart in a slight 
smile. 

Zaza’s voice be- 
came softer. “Do you 
really know any- 
thing? If you have 
heard anything, 
please tell me.” 

Hip Lung 
pushed the 
package on the 
counter toward 
her. “This one 
piece nice jade. 

He come from 
Empelor Palace, 
Pekin. Number 
one piece, I give 2 
you make fliend.” he ern 
Zaza took no notice Hip Lung 
of the package. "was found 

“If you know dead in his 
anything about Cap- home. 
tain Mill, I want 
you to tell me,” she tried to command. 

“Me think you like much Captain Mill. 
Now he dead, some day you like Hip Lung.” 

Another wave of anger carried Zaza away. 
“Never—you smirking old yellow fool. If 
that’s what you came here for, you better 
take yourself off—at once. I have no time 
for you.” 

After this conversation three years passed 
—three long years for Zaza, but hardly an 
appreciable span of time for Hip Lung, be- 
cause in his life nothing had occurred, not 
even the birth of a son. True, he had mar- 
ried two other wives in the meantime, and 
Tien Far now had the proper handmaids be- 
fitting to her station; but a wife more or less 
after the first one created no especial de- 
parture from the daily routine of Hip Lung’s 
existence. The three years were empty of 
events and therefore to Hip Lung they had 
never passed. A Chinaman is a man of 
infinite patience. Time to him does not 
exist—only that which actually takes place 
counts. 
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But with Zaza the case was different. As 
Hip Lung had foretold, when on her next 
trip the Siberia put into port, Captain Mill 
was no longer in command, having died in 
San Francisco of pneumonia. 

From that time on something wrought a 
change within her. She no longer repelled 
the attentions of young Webster Scott of the 
Shanghai and Hongkong Bank; but unfor- 
tunately Webster lost his position soon after 
his infatuation had become noised about, 
and he went the usual route so often traveled 
in the East—wine, women and opium. In 
his case, however, the woman came first. 

Then Freddy Hollister had his turn. 

Freddy was the local agent of the C. & 

O. Navigation Company and had a 

wife. He lost her as well as his agency 

after having known Zaza but a 

short time. In Shanghai, wives 

as well as desirable 
agencies are scarce. 

There were others in 

turn—an American 

, dentist, an Eng- 

— » » lish remittance 

_ man, a customs 

yy official and 

7 ey then Seymour. 

‘= Hip Lung 
was informed 
every time 
Zaza secured a 

new lover. How 

he found out is 

difficult to explain. There 

are underground wires in 

Shanghai known only to 

the Chinese, that extend 

from the Consul-general’s office, where all 

the clerks are Chinese, to “Charley” the fat 

Mongolian comprador, who supplies the 

U. S. men-of-war. Every bit of news of any 

importance is relayed to those who may be 

concerned. The ramifications of the system 

extend to every activity of European life in 
the East. 


bog? 
‘9 


EYMOUR had long since been an outcast 

of Shanghai’s society. Once he had been 
a promigent member of the Country Club 
and had raced his own stable of ponies every 
fall at the Jockey Club, but women and rum 
and perhaps the China coast climate reduced 
him so that nothing was left except opium— 
the pipe of a million consolations. 

It requires money to inhale the soporific 
fumes of the golden poppy juice, and it was 
well known that Seymour had ceased to have 
money long ago. He had lost credit every- 
where, too, excepting, strange to say, at the 
opium palaces of the Hip Lung Tong. 
People could explain this curious fact in no 
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other way than that Hip Lung himself, who 
was known to be appreciative of things 
beautiful, had taken pity on Seymour, be- 
cause this lad was really a very good-looking 
youth. Even the days of his dissipation had 
not entirely deprived him of beauty. 

Every night Seymour could be seen oc- 
cupying a corner couch in the main establish- 
ment of the Hip Lung Tong located in the 
Suchau Road, looking with glassy eyes at a 
small platform stage in the center of the 
room where the singsong girls performed, 
beckoning drowsily at intervals for the 
parchment-skinned attendant to bring him 
ancther pipe. He inhaled the smoke of ten 
to twelve pellets in an evening, skillfully 
cooked on a peanut-oil lamp by him of the 
parchment skin; and yet the pallor of the 
chronic smoker somehow refused to creep 
over his features. Occasionally a singsong 
girl glanced at him, too. Tien Far, the most 
beautiful one of all, whose voice sounded 
like the tinkling of tiny pearls dropped on 
the rim of a silver bell, might herself have 
been seen turning her head toward the cor- 
ner where the handsome blond foreign devil 
usually occupied a couch; and sometimes a 
yearning look crept into her jet eyes as her 
body swayed to the twanging of her lute. 

Suddenly, after nearly three years had 
passed since Captain Mill had ceased to 
make the transpacific run on the Siberia, 
Seymour seemed to take a new lease on life. 
His clothing returned to a semblance of the 
habiliments of old; he moved into a re- 
spectable room in the Astor House; and 
what was the most important change of all, 
he appeared to have money to spend. 

It was at this time that he began to be 
seen with Zaza, and less frequently seen in 
the Suchau Road. Not that he stopped 
smoking,—quite the contrary,—but he en- 
joyed his poppy dreams privately amidst 
the more sumptuous and secluded surround- 
ings of Hip Lung’s own smoking retreat. 


AS Shanghai had come to expect anything 
of Seymour, his relationship with Zaza 
was scarcely noted, excepting by a few of 
his former club-fellows who still cast de- 
sirous eyes in Zaza’s direction; for in spite 
of her rather stormy career Zaza still re- 
tained a considerable amount of her previous 
good looks. But the President of the Hip 
Lung Tong took note of these developments. 
He had been with Seymour a good deal 
recently. The patience of these Orientals 
is truly astounding. They cast their eyes 
back upon four thousand years of civiliza- 
tion; so they are accustomed to reekon time 
almost in terms: of :the-infinite. They view 
the future with an ‘unequaled indifference— 
they plan and wait. *' 
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One day Hip Lung said to Seymour: “How 
soon you think now Zaza come try ’em 
smoke?” 

“Give me a little more time,” pleaded 
Seymour; ‘she isn’t in the right frame of 
mind just yet. I need a few days more— 
it wont be long.” 

Hip Lung looked at him and saw that his 
pupils were drawn down to a pin-point under 
the influence of the powerful drug. In this 
condition Seymour’s mind was serene, and he 
was able to talk coherently; so Hip Lung 
waited until another time to repeat the ques- 
tion—when he noted that the effect of the 
opium was absent. When the craving is on, 
when the system cries for the drug to restore 
it.to normal, the victim is more inclined to 
listen to reasonable words. 

Then Seymour’s trial came. He tried to 
fight the thing out as far as his shattered 
nervous system permitted him to, but it was 
an unequal struggle from the first. When 
the desire for the drug takes possession, all 
other appetites and emotions are over- 
whelmed. 

“You are not looking so well lately,” Zaza 
remarked to him. “What is it that seems to 
be depressing you?” 

Here was a chance. He saw his way out 
by a confession that he hoped might turn 
her away from him. It was the remnant of 
a last decent instinct struggling to the sur- 
face. 

“T smoke opium,” he blurted*out. “TI got 
the habit. I can live without anything but 
that. I have used it for years.” He looked 
at her to see the effect of his speech, to see 
her draw away-in revulsion, but instead he 
saw nothing more than a serious, even a 
kindly expression. 

“Why do you smoke? How did you ever 
come to a thing like that?” 

“T have no excuse, I wanted to forget—I 
only wanted to forget, that’s all.” 

“And did it make you forget?” she in- 
quired in a peculiarly even tone. 

“Ah, yes! There is nothing like it for 
that.” 

“And where. do you go to smoke this 
opium?” 


HE shook his head, not wishing to tell; 
but when she suggested, “Suppose you 
take me with you sometime,” he did not 
refuse. 

A red lantern above the door was the only 
sign that marked Hip Lung’s retreat, in 
curious contrast with the ornate facades of 
his Suchau Road restaurants. A heavy earthy 
odor pervaded the air, and thin lines of 
bluish vapor greeted Zaza’s eyes as she 
stépped ‘through the door. The obscure fig- 
ure of a Chinaman awaited them. 
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“This is Hip Lung, who owns the place,”’ 
explained Seymour. 

~Zaza did not recognize him—all China- 
men look alike. She glanced around her at 
the carved furniture and the painted scrolls 
on the wall. 

“Hip Lung—I will have to remember that 
name. This is a beautiful room, Hip,” she 
remarked and smiled at him genially. Hip 
Lung, unseen by her, returned the smile. 
Why should he not be happy? Wasn’t it but 
yesterday she had abused him in the little 
millinery shop on the Astor Road? 

“This is where you smoke,” said Seymour, 
leading the way into the next room. Six 
benches of teak wood were lined against the 
wall; small tables, one for every two bunks, 
stood between them. Each table bore a tray, 
and on this tray lay scattered about the long 
silver-mounted bamboo pipes with their 
closed earthen bowls; peanut-oil lamps in 
whose flames the opium pellet is cooked; a 
little bronze jar containing the pasty golden- 
brown poppy juice and the porcelain dish 
filled with prunes with which the habitué 
gorges himself after his debauch to ward off 
opium’s evil effect on the digestion. 

“You have to lie down to smoke,” said 
Seymour, and following his words, Zaza re- 
clined on a bench. Hip Lung placed a 
cushion under her head. 

“And the pill after being cooked in the 
flame is pasted on the bowl of the pipe,” he 
went on, Hip Lung illustrating the process. 
“Now you hold the little mass of opium to 
the flame, and as it sizzles and burns, you 
draw in the smoke.” 

As Seymour guided, so Zaza performed. 
She took two or three deep breaths and 
filled her lungs with the narcotic fumes. It 
was not a difficult maneuver—three inhala- 
tions and the pipe was finished. 


[X a month she was a regular visitor to the 
place, but Seymour had not told her the 
truth. Smoking opium did not make her 
forget—on the contrary, it made her remem- 
ber. That is what she liked about it. 

She fancied herself in San Francisco, back 
in the cabaret on Fillmore Street where a 
Hawaiian orchestra played its native airs. 
Before her vision arose the picture of Cap- 
tain Mill, the night he walked in and looked 
at her for the first time. She remembered 
the dance she had with him, his agitated man- 
ner which he tried so hard to suppress, his 
subsequent visits, and the ardent wooing 
which resulted in her leaving the cabaret. 
She remembered the nights they spent after 
that, working out so carefully the plans for 
their marriage. 

He did not wish his parents in the Middle 
West to have-any intimation that his wife 
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had ever been a public performer. Then, as 
ii caused by a perverse fate, came the objec- 
tions of the father and mother and a horde 
oi other relatives, who had somehow got the 
very information about her which Captain 
Mill had been so eager to keep from being 
known. 

It was pleasant to lie and go over the 
scene where he proposed that she come to the 
Orient to live—the Orient where the past is 
unknown and uninteresting, where the future 
is a phantom ever in advance and never to 
be caught; where the present is the only true 
reality. : 

Incidents which Zaza could not longer 
recall voluntarily—odds and ends of con- 
versation, or curious little personal touches, 
such as a brown stain on his elk-tooth watch- 
charm, a prominent vein on the back of his 
left hand, and a little injected blood vessel, 
which she noticed one night on the white of 
his left eye, details for years passed out of 
her memory—came back in startling fidelity, 
after the magic stimulation of three or four 
pipes. 

Later it required six or seven, and then 
the time came when it required three or four 
pipes alone to lift her mind from its depres- 
sion and restore it to the normal. 


IP LUNG smoked too,—always with 

Zaza,—but the use of the drug seem- 
ingly had no ill effect upon him. The nerv- 
ous system of a Chinaman is well suited to 
withstand the ravages of a chronic poison 
like opium. The European is excited to wild 
flights of fancy, to expansive ideas, and, at 
times to curious aberrations of the imagina- 
tion. In Hip Lung the only effect produced 
was one of quiet, philosophic calm. It gave 
him repose for contemplation, free from. all 
external influences, when he could let. his 
small black eyes rest coldly on Zaza and 
speculate how much longer it would be be- 
fore he could be sure of her complete 
slavery to the habit. 

It was expensive to continue Seymour 
many months more. He had already cost 
Hip Lung a considerable sum of money. 

When Hip Lung eventually told Seymour 
that he could no longer supply him with 
either money or opium, he eased the shock 
by explaining at the same time that if Sey- 
mour were willing to go to Hongkong. he 
might arrange to look out for him there. 
Seymour held out just eighteen hours, during 
which he tried to find something to do in 
Shanghai, and unsuccessful in this, he came 
back to Hip Lung and accepted enough money 
to buy a steamship ticket to Hongkong. 

His leave-taking with Zaza was brief. He 
did not go to the trouble of explaining to her 
the rea! cause of his departure. In fact, he 
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let her believe that he might be returning 
soon. His entire air was very cheerful, and 
his outlook for the future very hopeful. His 
trip to Hongkong was a journey, an excur- 
sion, a temporary pleasure-trip from which 
he would return in a short time. 

Zaza looked into his eyes and saw two 
pin-point pupils, so she did not take his words 
as seriously as she might have. Her instinct 
told her she would never see him again, and 
accordingly she was depressed—so depressed 
that that night she had to have a half- 
dozen pipes more before she could 
dance at the café on Fillmore Street 
and go through her daily courtship 
with Captain Mill. 

After Seymour went, Zaza con- 

tinued to patronize Hip Lung’s 
place as before, and as before, 
Hip Lung carefully concealed 
the cost of her indulgence, to 
confront her with it at the 
proper moment. 

Before long he heard her 
abuse the attendants be- 
cause an opium pellet 
was not cooked to her 
liking; she began to 
differentiate between 
various grades of the 
drug; if the occasional 
visitor whom Hip 
Lung permitted to 
come into his private 
den spoke loudly or 
behaved noisily, she 
complained to Hip 
Lung of the way he 
conducted his place 
These were the signs of 
the habitué. The time 
had come to draw the 
net. 

“You owe me plenty 
big sum money. What 
time you t’ink pay?” he 
asked her the next time she 
came. 

“Ah—that’s so I guess; 
it’s funny I never thought 
of it. Didn’t Seymour pay 
you for me?” 

“He owe too. Now he 
skip. I t’ink maybe he no 
come back. Long time now 
you smoke. Smoke opium no good for nice 
girl like you—better you stop.” 

Zaza rose. “You're right; I am going to 
stop. It’s getting a terrible hold on me. I 
must shake it off; and I will. You trust me, 
Hip, and I’ll-pay ‘you—yes, I promise to pay 
you every cent I owe’ you. T'll go back to 
work again.” 
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Su went out, but early the next afternoon 
she was back, very nervous, very irri- 
tated, pulling at her cheek with her hand and 
continually adjusting her hat. Her pale face 

looked worried and haggard. 
“Hip!” she called, barely inside the door. 
Hip was reclining on a 

A couch, smoking, and he 

did not stir. When she 

came back, his eyes 

rested upon her in a 
dull stare. 

“Hip,” she began 
again, “you'll have to let 
me come here a few days 
more. I am going to 
break off gradually. I’m 
not strong enough to 
stop all at once; it will 

kill me, I know. I 

would just as soon 
die, but I haven't 
even got strength 
enough for that. All 
I want is a few pipes 
to steady my nerves, 
and you have got to 
let me have them— 
do you hear me? 
You’ve got to let 
me have them!” 
Hip rolled lazily 
from his couch into 
a sitting position; a 
smile played around 
his lips, but his eyes 
still remained stupid. 

“You nice girl, Zaza, 
—velly nice. I t’ink you 
no smoke opium, you die 

soon. What for you want 

die? Suppose you come here 

make wife for Hip Lung.” He 

got up and supported Zaza, who 

was reeling, to a couch. He got 

her a pipe and cooked a pellet 
for her. 

“Now you feel better,” he 
said. He watched her nerves 
calm themselves as the effect of 
the powerful smoke stole over 
her system. When she was quite 
steady, he began again, sitting 
beside her on a stool. ‘““Now you 
feel better—now you no got pain 

in here”—he hit himself on the chest—“now 
you savvy how much Hip Lung like Zaza. 
Hip Lung got plenty pipe, plenty opium, 
place open all time for Zaza to come. Sup- 
pose Zaza come stay with Hip Lung, forget 
Shanghai, forget Seymour—he gone—forget 
evelybody.” 

Zaza did not reply; it might have been 
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said that she did not hear it, so quietly did 
she lie while Hip Lung rolled another pellet 
for her and then another and another, until 
Captain Mill came into the door with his 
hesitating manner and sat down at a table 
in the café on Fillmore Street. 

“All right, Hip,” she said. “I'll come.” 


“THatT is how it happened Hip Lung was 
seen riding on the Bubbling Well Road 
in a rubber-tired victoria staring straight 
ahead, through his large horn-rimmed gog- 
gles, at the backs of his Chinese driver and 
footman. 

It was quite an event in Hip Lung’s life 
that he should be driving along the principal 
thoroughfare of Shanghai in a type of vehicle 
used almost exclusively by the foreign devils 
—especially with Zaza sitting at his side. 

It was quite an event—much more than 
Hip Lung realized himself at the time, for 
in his home in the Chinese city the follow- 
ing night he was found dead, strangled with 
a cord of beautiful yellow silk twisted 
around his neck, such as Chinese women 
sometimes use to braid in with their hair. 

The men at the.Shanghai Club who heard 
about it were divided in their opinion. Some 
thought that Zaza did it in a delirious mo- 
ment when her brain, clear from opium 
fumes, was crazed at the thought of living 
with a Chinaman. This was disproved, how- 
ever, because Zaza could show that she never 
left Hip Lung’s private retreat that night. 

Others were certain that Seymour had 
killed Hip Lung because the latter had so 
insidiously stolen Zaza from him. This was 
not true either, because Seymour had no 
trouble in proving that he had never left 
Hongkong since he took employment there 
as a cargo rustler for a shipping firm. 
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It was quite a mystery, and yet it was soon 
forgotten. After all, in Shanghai a China- 
man is only a Chinaman, even though he 
be President of the Hip Lung Tong. 

Seymour in Hongkong really did very well. 
His previous record was not held against 
him, nor was the opium habit, which he man- 
aged to control fairly well, nor the fact that 
he settled down with a Chinese woman, 
which he did shortly after Hip Lung was 
found dead. This Chinese woman was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, which counts for some- 
thing in the way of forgiveness on the China 
coast. 

It was odd how he came to get her. She 
stopped him one day on the water-front 
just as he was getting ready to go off to 
a ship in a sampan. It seems she lived in 
a sampan herself. She knew him by name— 
probably a singsong girl from Shanghai, as 
she claimed to have come from there 
recently. z 

She had the most wonderful hair he had 
ever seen on the head of a Chinese girl, and 
her eyes were as brilliant as gems. The only 
thing he did not-lixe about her was her 
bound feet.- A Chinaman in all probability 
would have declared them beautiful, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that she had been 
a sampan dweller. 

Altogether, with her fine silvery voice and 
natural grace, she was a most charming little 
figure—as only these Oriental women know 
how to be. There is something poetic about 
them, after all—even their names. This 
girl’s name was Tien Far, which is Chinese 
for “Flower of Heaven.” ; 

A Chinaman’s patience is his most puzzling 
quality. Knowing full well that events, not 
time, determine life, he plans and waits. 

Chinese women perhaps do the same. 
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DON’T mean to say that I am clever. But 

once in a while I have an idea whose 

brilliancy makes me almost respect my- 

self. There I was, sitting alone in my 
cabin, the first night out from Singapore, 
when the golden thought came to my mind. 
Strange that I had never entertained it be- 
fore on shipboard, for how often has it 
dwelt with me on land! How often have I 
gone to a friend’s home in the Orient and 
found a household of servants complaining 
of the cruelty, the oppression, of their mis- 
tress! And how often have I come away 
leaving them offering sacrifices of joy to their 
numerous gods because they were not so 
unlucky as to work for me! I often do lit- 
tle favors like that for my friends. And now 
—on this merchantman—a chaperon one 
hundred per cent inefficient, how timely a 
philanthropy! 

The captain had told me with languishing 
glances that he hated the sea—it kept him 
away from his young family; the captain, 
dressed for the shore in a white suit, a mauve 
silk shirt, mauve silk socks, and a mauve 
silk handkerchief hanging artistically out of 
his pocket. Yes, honestly, that was the way 
he was dressed. The mate had said his was 
a dog’s life—he never saw anyone. The 
“chief” had assured me he got so tired of the 
stillness of the sea that he wondered why 
he didn’t commit suicide. The other officers 
looked moodily out at the blue waters, when 
they weren’t making interested eyes at me. 

“Ha, ha!” said I to myself. “Was ever 
a situation more deserving of a woman’s 
charity? Why be bromidic, and flirt? Why 
make them love me? Let me rather make 
them love the absence of me, and the sea 
where I am not.” 

The one thing that was certain was that 
they could not let me alone. They saw far 
too few women for that. 

Next day I began on the mate, because 


he did not carefully enough veil his con- 
tempt for “street-bred” people. We were 
standing together by the rail. 
_ “When we get to Penang—” he was say- 
ing. 

Philanthropy got the better of me. 

“What’s Penang?” I asked indifferently. 

“What’s Penang?” he echoed. “Why, 
Penang—” 

“It must be an awfully little island. I 
never heard of it.” 

“An island! It’s a city!” 

“Oh, so it is!’ That city on the Rangoon.” 


HE mate was blinking. 
“On the Rangoon what?” 

“Rangoon River, of course. 
ber—” 

“Rangoon’s a city!” 
cited, the mate! 

“T must have remembered wrongly. When 
I studied geography, I remember I learned 
that Irrawaddy, the capital of Java, was on 
the Rangoon. I remember that distinctly.” 

“You do!” 

“Am I wrong? 
goon?” 

“Lord! Come look at the map!” 

“Never mind! I don’t want to. I don’t 
like maps. They’re so confusing,.don’t you 
think?” I smiled at him most sweetly. 
“And when we get into that place,—Nepang, 
—can I get a shampoo?” 

“Penang! Penang! P-e-n-a-n-g! Yes, 
of course you can. You can get whatever 
you want there. Do you mean to say you 
grew up not knowing where Penang and 
Java are? It doesn’t seem possible!” 

“Why should I know where Nepang is?” 
I asked him indignantly. “And Java, and 
things like that! The East is so vulgar for 
women, don’t you think, all naked, and every- 
thing. We learned more elevating things— 
folk-dancing and operas and nice things. I 


I remem- 


Considerably ex- 


Was it Java, on the Ran- 
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haven’t been taught about things like Ne- 
“Penang! Penang! It begins with a P,” 


cried the mate. 

“Oh, so it does. But why should it?” 

“Good Lord!” His prayer was plaintive, 
as he left me. 

That night the captain sat down to din- 
ner, to break my heart—my only heart! He 
and his beard sat next to me—that subtle 
beard, that intricate beard, that mauvely 
reinforced revelation. I had felt when I 
first saw it that till then I had lived in hea- 
then darkness as to the possibility of beards. 
The captain, I thought, charms far too 
wisely for a man with a young family. And 
when he felt sure he had won my young af- 
fections, he began again to prove to the 
table that he was the most magnificent liar 
on the Chinese seas. 

“Speaking of snakes,” he began, though 
we weren’t, had I heard of the python they 
kept in the company’s warehouse in Singa- 
pore, to catch rats? No? I really ought 
to see it. It was famous. It caught twelve 
hundred rats a day, regularly. There were 
crowds of tourists around it. One had to 
be careful. An American woman went once, 
a@ woman in a blue tailored suit. She went 
alone. She never returned. But the py- 
thon had a long sleep in the rafters, hanging 
down in long lumpy loops. His new skin 
had a bluish tinge. 

I believed this with trusting eyes and 
ears. 

“Aren’t snakes terrible!” I said simply. 
“There was an officer in the station where I 
visited who had a pair of cobras trained to 
catch lizards. You know how lizards are al- 
ways falling down from the ceiling into one’s 
soup, and splashing up the table linen? This 
man couldn’t endure untidiness; so he got 
his cobras. He had four ropes hanging down 
from the ceiling for them to climb down— 
coiling, coiling, down they’d come, headfirst, 
a lizard in each hood. He taught them to 
put the lizards in a waste basket by the door. 
One day a lady came to dine with him. One 
of the snakes (its name was Lovelight) was 
rather—temperamental. The officers think 
the rhinestone buckles on her slippers irri- 
tated his pet. Anyway the lady—but she 
lived till morning. Her husband sued him 
for damages. The case is not settled yet.” 


T= captain could scarcely believe this, 
but a man with a beard like his must 
live up to it. He would not doubt my word, 
but he was not down and out yet. 

In Paraguay, he said, he had eaten the 
tenderloin of mosquitoes. In Cashmere, I 
volunteered, when we were traveling in a 
houseboat, a cloud of mosquitoes had come 
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along, and the weight of them broke in our 
screens. We hid in our trunks, and they at- 
tacked our cow, grazing on shore. And by 
morning there was nothing of her left but a 
grisly skeleton tied to the tree where the 
cow had been. I was about to say “only the 
rope,” but it occurred to me that that might 
have been an exaggeration. 

The captain could have endured my 
absence, for the table was listening. He 
seemed to doubt my veracity. 

Greeks, he said presently, were wonderful 
athletes. And such seamen! When he had 
been on a sailing vessel, he had often seen 
them jump from sail to sail, from mast to 
mast, instead of climbing up and down as 
ordinary sailors do. Once he saw one fall 
overboard, and instead of sinking, he jumped 
back on deck with one spring. 

Once, I said, on the old Italian Rubatino, 
a mother had left her six-months-old baby in 
a basket on deck, and it got out and climbed 
up on the rail and fell overboard. A Greek 
gentleman aboard jumped after it, caught 
it in midair and sprang back on board with- 
out getting a drop of sea-water on his flannel 
trousers. Only he let the child fall into a 
pail of olive oil with which they were scrub- 
bing the deck. 

The captain’s beard had lost its cunning, 
and its owner his interest in me. 


H*? not the engineer been an oversuscep- 
tible man, he would not have asked me 
next day if I didn’t want to see the engine- 
room. When he did, I cried out in horror: 


“No, thank you! I wont go down there! 
I’ve seen engine-rooms—dirty things all full 
of poles and tubs and oil dripping down from 
the coxswains hanging from the ceiling!” 

“Coxswains! You never saw an engine- 
room! Poles and tubs! Don’t you know 
what a coxswain is?” 

“Well, I should rather say I do. I tell 
you I got a perfectly sweet blouse spoiled by 
one once. Dripping oil all over me! I don’t 
like gritty things.” 

“You never saw an engine-room. Come 
till I show you.” 

“I don’t like the smell of onions and things 
cooking. I’ve often seen the compass and 
screws and all that rubbish.” 

“The compass is mot 
room!” 

Mg engineer seemed disgusted about some- 
thing. 

“Well, of course,” I said, “I don’t know 
about these little boats. But it was on the 
Mauretania. I saw it there. I say, you 
must get awfully fed up, on a dull little ship 
like this—no orchestra, no dancing, no crowd, 
—no women to show your engine to. If I 
were you, I’d get into a gayer place.” 


in the engine- 





BACKING UP AMIDSHIPS 


“Thanks. I manage here very well,” said 
the lonely man. And he deserted the only 
society that was accessible to him—which 
was me. 

The doctor was old and apoplectic, worn 
out by his zeal for eating and drinking. I 
can truly say I am sorry I discussed women’s 
suffrage with him. Each meal he got redder 
and redder, and pounded on the table more 
recklessly, shouting, “D-d-d-d—— the ab- 
surdity, the idiocy, the d-d-d—— the—the 
—modern nonsense!” 

Upon that fatal morning I 
watched him, fascinated, while 
he breakfasted on oat- 
meal, ham and eggs, 
two cups of coffee, un- 
til he piled his plate 
full of rice, poured 
over it several 
spoons of greasy 
shrimp curry, and 
then _ sputtering 
at me, he mixed 
into his curry 
eleven kinds of 
condiments 
which the Chi- 
nese boy held 
in front of him 
on a large plat- 
ter. Eleven 
kinds — count 
them—e le ven! 

Spiced _ sardines, 

pickled onions, 
preserved _leechies, 
mangoes in mustard 

oil, peppered cauli- 

flower, red-hot herrings, 

limes in vinegar, fresh 
red peppers, and three other 
unknown kinds of hot Chinese 
vermin. And just as he be- 
gan to take his first delicious 
bite, I said: “And anyway, I 
have never seen more than 
two men I considered my in- 
tellectual equal.” 

The doctor simply exploded in an enormous 
“Damn!” 

The officers, glaring at me, carried his 
fragments away. I saw no more of him, but 
I have no doubt he recovered about the time 
I departed. 

By the time the above catastrophe hap- 
pened, the officers seemed not to long for my 
society. For that reason should I weary in 
well-doing? I should not. I lay awake 
nights planning new branches of philan- 
thropy. I saw that they were beginning to 
love again the silence of the sea. But not 
enough. 


it, caught it in midair and sprang 
back on board without wetting his 
el trousers. 
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In the long pause at tiffin I lifted up my 
voice. I imagined they shuddered. 

“Captain Small,” I asked politely, “where 
are the wheels of this ship?” 

“Under the compass!” snapped the engi- 
neer. 

I eyed him thoughtfully. ‘That can’t be,” 
I said. “That space is all full of larboard. 
Tell me honestly, Captain. He’s joking. I 
always feel I ought to learn as much as pos- 
sible, traveling.” 

“So do I,” said the mate, far too pleas- 
antly. 

“Ships have no wheels,” 
answered the Captain, 
looking around help- 
lessly. 
“Why, they must 
have,” I argued. 
“How else could 
they go round?” 
“What day of 
the month is 
this?” groaned 
the engineer. 
‘‘Only the 
sixth,’” an- 
swered the 
beard sadly. 
‘*‘No such 
luck!” snapped 
the second of- 
ficer, whom I had 
neglectedin 
my ministrations. 
“It’s only the 
first!” 
For twenty - four 
hours I was only nor- 
mally offensive. I 
didn’t want them jump- 
ing overboard. 
I began again at break- 
fast. 
“Captain Small!” 
“Well?” —captainishly. 
“Wont you do me a fa- 
vor?” 
“T don’t think so. What is it?” 

“Let me drive the boat awhile this after- 
noon.” 

“Do what?” 
horror. 

“Drive the boat awhile. I drive my own 
car. I can knit with both hands and drive 
it. I’d like to run this awhile.” 

I alone went on eating. 

The storm broke. 

“Miss Donaldson!’”? Thunder, chokes and 
sputters. “Passengers are not allowed on the 
bridge! How many times have I told you 
that! To say nothing— Oh!” 

“But Captain, there’s nothing to run into. 


The table was petrifying in 
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And a boat can’t skid. Joseph Conrad used 
to do it.” 

I had found he loved Conrad. He wasn’t 
so bad a man after all. But I might as well 
make him a more patient one. 

“Conrad used to do what?” 

“He used to let ladies drive his boat.” 

“Oh d=” 
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sense of style. Now / can tell the very place 
where he nearly ran into an oil-boat. He had 
to jump up and yell to the captain, ‘Back 
her up amidships, quick! They’re going to 
collide!’ ” ; 

“Boy, bring me a peg,” shouted the Cap- 
tain as he hurried up the stairs toward the 

bridge. 





“Of course he did! 
Don’t you remember 
that place in ‘“Ty- 
phoon’?” 

The Captain dived 
into his cabin and re- 
turned bringing the 
book. 

“Show me the 
place!” he cried — but 
not patiently. 

I searched the book 
long and earnestly. 

“Oh, now I remem- 
ber,” I said presently. 
“Tt wasn’t in this. It 
was in ‘The Shadow 
Line.’ ”» 


The Captain hadn’t 
that one yet. 

“It is not!” he shout- 
ed—just as if he had 
been clean-shaved. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve 


Something.” 


often thought that if 
I were allowed on the 
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I hadn’t meant to 
drive him to drink. 

I left that boat with 
a greater love for 
philanthropy than I 
had believed possible. 
But when I said good- 
by to the mate, he 
said: “I say, I under- 
stand what you’ve been 
doing. You’ve been 
trying to string us. 
That’s what! Do you 
suppose I didn’t see 
through it? But I can 
see what the game is. 
I'll bet I know what 
you are. Youre a 
writer — aren’t you, 
now?” 

“Brilliant man!” I 
exclaimed, filled with 
admiration. 

“Haven’t you writ- 
ten books?” 

“Well,” I acknowl- 








bridge with a typewrit- 

er, I could write as good stories as 

Conrad’s!” 
“With a what?” 
“A typewriter. 


Conrad always had one 
on the bridge. You can tell that from his 
style.” 
“Conrad was a sailor!’ Seas of withering 
contempt in his voice. 
“You're so unappreciative. 


RF e 


You have no 


edged humbly, “I have 
written one that’s rather well known. You 
may have read it.” 

“What is it?” 

“*The Cause and Effect of Nepang,’” I 
answered. 

The mate grinned from ear to ear. “Good- 
by,” he said, putting out his hdhd. “And a 
pleasant journey! I must leave you. I’ve 
got to go and fill the coxswains with oil.” 


ht 
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OW do you expect to have any 
business sense this early in the 
morning,” drawled sleepy Mr. 
Bryan Hazleton to the Company 

agent, Mr. Dote. 

“Wont take much—you forget that she’s 
a wee bit of a girl.” At that they both 
smiled. 

“There she is, going for her cup of coffee 
now. Was I far wrong in my hour?” Dote 
asked. 

“Tt seems queer that the daughter of Sam 
Rowland should be such an early bird,” 
mused Hazleton; “when we roomed together 
at college, it took the whole corridor to 
drag him out of bed.” 

“T’ve been right here in the Southern 
Hotel,” said his companion, “since the start 
of the oil boom, and Miss Rowland holds 
the record for steady work. She goes every 
morning before the men scouts are up and 
is the last to return at night. Dick says 
he has never seen such enthusiasm. She 
seems determined to make the men have 
faith in her geology. I heard yesterday that 
she is the only woman who has ever braved 
the anti-coed spirit in Ruskin University, 
and that she graduated in the school of 
economic geology at the head of a class of 
seventy men.” 

“How do the men regard her here?” 

“As the latest novelty,’ replied Dote. 
“Her social position and her beauty make 
her picturesque in her corduroy and boots, 
to say the least. It’s a shame, though, the 
way Harmon took her in. She leased him a 
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league of her grandfather’s old estate for 
five dollars an acre; and in thirty days he 
sold it to an Oklahoma concern for a hun- 
dred. They say she’s a good sport and 
pretends not to care, if her geology proves 
correct. She claims there is no oil in that 
section.” 

“Has she been doing any work for the 
big companies?” 

“No. That is what hurts her.” 

“That makes the ground fallow for us, 
does it not?” 

“Yes,” agreed the shrewd agent. “She 
will feel so complimented that the Buffalo 
Oil Company, of which the famous Cum- 
mings is president, has engaged her that she 
will be anxious to please. It’s queer that 
Thompson should insist on having her.” 

“It seems that some classmate of hers 
down in Tampico has inoculated the old 
codger. Anyway, it is current gossip of the 
curbstone that she owns acreage on each 
important structure that the recognized geol- 
ogists are gradually sifting out.” 

“Well, there she is. Beware—or the prize 
will slip through your fingers.” 


AZLETON stepped forward. “Early 
hours agree with you, Miss Ruth. You 
are more beautiful than ever this morning.” 
He greeted her in his usual suave manner. 
“Oh, you are not awake!” she laughed 
back. , 
“Sufficiently awake to see the self-evi- 
dent,” he retorted. “But I must not de- 
tain a business woman with flowery speech. 
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May I present Mr. Dote, the agent for the 
Buffalo Oil Company?” 

“Yes, I am glad to meet Mr. Dote. His 
face is one of the most familiar here.” 

That gentleman, not being given to 
coquetry, plunged immediately into the de- 
tails of the Company plans. “Miss Row- 
land, we have a contract with Thompson of 
Tampico for part of the Edwards ranch, 
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have been practical operators for years. All 
they want is a general favorable report that 
will appease Thompson.” As she was a 
woman, he decided not to press her too 
much now. He would rely on the power 
of suggestion. “You see, this acreage will 
probably never be drilled. If it should be, 
the Company will protect you by the fifty- 
fifty theory. No oil man expects more than 








| 
She sat down to look over | 
llection of | 


wonderful collecti 
fossils!” she exclaimed. 








subject to a favorable geologic report from 
you. His boat sails from Galveston shortly, 
and we need the report without delay. Are 
you familiar with the section?” 

“Yes. I have spent the past two weeks 
going over that territory, and some of the 
time has been devoted to the Edwards 
ranch.” 

“That is good. This is a great oppor- 
tunity for you, Miss Rowland, for Mr. 
Cummings has large individual holdings be- 
sides interest in the acreage leased by the 
corporation. It may mean permanent em- 
ployment.” He hesitated a moment in order 
that his suggestion might circulate through 
the system. Then he added: “Perhaps you 
could dash off the report before leaving this 
morning. The Company authorizes me to 
offer you as fee an eigth interest in the 
twenty thousand acres, when Thompson’s 
check is in the bank.” 

“This is, indeed, a great opportunity, Mr. 
Dote. I'll be happy to undertake the work. 
As for the report, my observations on that 
section wont be complete until to-night.” 

“You understand, we’re not so particular 
about scientific details. Most of these men 


fifty per cent of the structures recommended 
by geologists to bring in oil.” 

“Ah, to the shame of the profession! I 
want to be able to stand behind my science 
with a hundred-per-cent record.” 

Dote was so confident of his gift of 
diplomacy that he failed to note her 
tone of decision. But he made final ar- 
rangements for her to meet the Company 
that evening at the ranch village in order 
that the contract might be closed. 

Ruth spent the whole day in working out 
the dip of a lime formation that would prove 
a determining factor in the question of a 
structure on this great Edwards ranch of 
twenty thousand acres. She and Casey, her 
guide, had trudged over the rugged hills of 
the San Saba, one by one; and now as she 
paused from this eminence to take a sight 
on a distant peak, the sun dropped suddenly 
behind the ridge. 


How long she would have stood thus, no 
one can tell; for Casey’s hat 

over a near-by boulder, and the next instant 
he was before her. His pockets bulged with 
the specimens of the afternoon’s scouting. 
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Though his face bore the marks of hard 
physical work in the dust, it bore also an 
expression of satisfaction over his findings. 
He knew that nothing pleased the kind lady 
whom he had learned, after six months of 
prospecting in the wilds of West Texas, to 
regard as his true friend, so much as the 
prospect of testing rocks and classifying fos- 
sils. Ruth’s college friends, indeed, used 
to taunt her by promising, as entertainment, 
if she would only join their house-parties, 
a tent in the back yard furnished with 
rocks, anvil and hammer. And now, though 
the evening shadows were fast falling, she 
sat down to look over the collection of treas- 
ures Casey drew from his pockets. 

“What a wonderful collection of fossils, 
Casey! Do you remember the name of any 
of them?” Ruth had grown to appreciate 
her guide and wanted to initiate him into 
the Order of the Brotherhood of Rocks. 
She had drilled him patiently in the sacred 
lore, and often quizzed him for review. 
“What is this fossil?” 

“Brachiopod,” replied Casey promptly. 

“Correct. And this?” 

“Gastropod.” 

“Fine.” Holding up a curious button that 
she supposed had come from the stray rub- 
bish of his pockets, she mischievously de- 
manded: “Can you classify this one?” 

Casey was equal to the occasion. “Yes, 
that is the most interesting one of the col- 
lection, for it identifies the period in which 
we are—that is a Mexican Revolutiona.” 

Ruth laughed. “I think you deserve hon- 
orable mention. Did you really find it 
here?” 

He nodded his head as he took the button 
and scraped off the corrosion with his cow- 
boy knife. To their surprise, it proved to 
be what he jokingly had pronounced it—a 
button from the uniform of a Mexican revo- 
lutionist. 

“This button,” he said, “reminds me of a 
story that is an old tradition of the county. 
This region at one time was overrun with 
Indians. The San Saba River here was 
their favorite hiding-place. They were con- 
sidered a very rich tribe, and it was sup- 
posed that they had a silver mine tucked 
away in these ravines. One night the settle- 
ment around the ranch village heard a rumor 
that the Indians had planned a raid. The 
people were terrified, of course. But along 
toward midnight, the sound of guns was 
heard, and the Indians never appeared. The 
settlers waited anxiously; no news came. A 
dare-devil cowboy named Buck Ransom 
started out to learn what had happened. He 
did not return for days. When he did come, 
a handful of these buttons was all he had. 
He swore that there were a dozen dead Mexi- 
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can soldiers scattered around among many 
dead Indians, and that there was no sign of 
the tribe left. All these years, one after an- 
other has searched for the mine, but they 
have never found a trace of it.” 


Rots listened with great interest to the 
story. The relaxation was good for her, 
and she turned to her fossils with a more 
optimistic mind. Perhaps, after all, her 
compass was out of adjustment. It oc- 
casionally played her such a trick. That 
may have been the eastern slope instead of 
the western as she recorded it; for these 
fossils were undeniably upper Pennsylvanian 
—and the entire county was supposed to be 
Cretaceous by all Government surveys. If 
she could establish these conclusions, this 
would be an indisputable structure. She was 
fast growing enthusiastic, when her guide 
pitched over another fossil saying, “Here’s 
one more I failed to dig out.” Her revived 
faith withered in the light of a Cretaceous 
fossil. Belonging to a later period, it could 
not have lived in the Pennsylvania forma- 
tion. Her structure crumbled into dust and 
was blown broadcast upon the winds of West 
Texas. 

Hastily, she piled the specimens from her 
lap into her scout-bag and without a word 
set out down the rough trail. The guide 
picked up the bag with a sympathetic shake 
of the head and followed close behind. 


8 andad found Mr. Dote awaiting them in 
the miniature lobby where the guests 
were huddled over the smoky little stove. 
The hour had arrived; Ruth could no longer 
delay the interview. Reluctantly, she fol- 
lowed Dote to the Company meeting-place, 
which proved to be a small bedroom on the 
second floor at the end of a dark passage- 
way. 

Never would she forget this picture. The 
four men composing the Company were hud- 
dled together on the bed; their big overcoats 
and fur caps in the dim light of a lantern 
created a suggestion of African jungle apes 
gathered for their midnight orgy. There 
was the impressive silence, too. The agent’s 
ordinarily genial manner responded to the 
strange influence of the room and grew 
stately and distant, as he ushered her to the 
one chair placed in a tiny alcove made by an 
out-jutting closet. There was scarcely space 
between the bed and the wall for passage 
without imminent danger of trespassing on 
four pairs of booted toes. The chair had 
lost a leg and sagged forward, presenting 
her before the men at an angle of forty-five 
degrees—an immediate disadvantage to this 
straight-edged person. 

The formal greetings were exchanged, and 
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she found her old friend, Mr. Hazleton, in 
the group. She was fast regaining poise, and 
leaning forward to offset the angle of the 
chair, she began simply, without apology or 
explanation: “Gentlemen, I find no con- 
clusive proof of a structure for oil on your 

lease. I have spent two weeks 
going over the ground from every direction, 
and have carefully weighed all factors in- 
volved.” 


EACHING in his pocket, the President 

of the Tex-Ard Company, Mr. Barris- 
ter, drew out a handful of specimens, and 
holding them toward her, asked, “How do 
you class these fossils, Miss Rowland?” 

“Usually Pennsylvanian,” she replied with 
decision. 

“That is all I care to know!” exclaimed 
Mr. Hill, of the California Gas and Oil 
Company. 

“But that is not enough,” rejoined the 
geologist, “all of these species lived on into 
the Cretaceous period also.” 

“Well, I’m willing to set up a rig wherever 
I find these little bugs,” he insisted. His 
voice was none too sympathetic. 

Mr. Barrister put his hand on Hill’s shoul- 
der, and in a more courteous manner asked: 
“Do you find any evidence at all of a struc- 
ture, Miss Rowland? You state merely that 
there is no conclusive proof.” 

“Yes, I find the same general topography 
of the Ranger field; the same lime outcrops 
here that caps the Hall Mountain in the 
Brownwood field, and I find the coal seam 
underneath the blue shale in the river-bed.” 

“T think we are justified, then, in asking 
you to give us the benefit of the doubt. We 
have $200,000 tied up in this single lease. 
Dote should have explained to you that this 
buyer from Tampico is prepared to pay three 
times the price for one half the acreage, pro- 
vided we can furnish him with a favorable 
geologic report from you. The minute he 
spuds his deep well test, we can sell off the 
remaining acreage in small blocks for specu- 
lative prices—and clean up a round million 
on the deal. Now, this report is what you 
must give us.” 

“That I cannot do,” announced Ruth em- 
phatically. 

“Why so positive?” asked Hazleton. 

“Because I would cause an innocent buyer 
to lose $50,000 on a test well, first of all— 
not to mention the other investors; and 
worst of all, I would be a traitor to my 
science.” 

“My dear Miss Ruth, I have never known 
you to fail one of your father’s friends be- 
fore. Here, you are concerned over the 
minor possible losses of total strangers. Had 
you thought how your father would feel if 
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you wreck his old roommate’s chance at a 
fortune?” 


j MILs did he realize what a subtle weap- 
on he had used. Ever since her moth- 
er’s death, Ruth had clung to her father in 
a peculiarly intimate way—and his wishes 
were the ultimate authority governing her 
plans. She looked a little less defiant. 

Hazleton hastened to intrench his small 
gain. “Of course, we should not want you 
to recommend a structure you knew did not 
exist, but when there is a possibility that 
one does exist, we claim the benefit of the 
doubt. As for yourself, if the report is 
favorable, your eighth interest would be a 
sum not to be despised. It would be expense 
money to say the least.” 

Again, he had unconsciously touched a 
vital point. Just that morning Ruth had 
received a peremptory letter from her father 
announcing that he had decided to discon- 
tinue her allowance for all expenses incurred 
in oil prospecting, as his continued remon- 
strance over her wasteful expenditures in 
West Texas had been unavailing. He was 
glad she was enjoying herself, and all funds 
she made out of oil geology, she was wel- 
come to use in any way she chose. But as 
for her balance of cash in the bank, he was 
buying Liberty Bonds for her, he concluded. 

The letter had brought her a sense of 
shame that during her six months of pro- 
fessional work, the cash account contained 
no entries on the credit side, whereas the 
cost of service-cars, horses, guides, chaperons, 
oil-boom hotel rates, laboratory analyses and 
a myriad of incidentals had been excessive 
beyond reason. This was her first chance 
to make something—more than her entire 
six months had cost, counting her labor at 
specialist’s terms. She thought of her fa- 
ther’s pride, knowing that his long years of 
business had trained him to measure success 
in terms of dollars and cents. 


TH pause was interrupted by Mr. Cum- 
mings, the president of the corporation, 


who had taken no part up to this time. He 
was notably cool and practical, and no doubt 
possessed that peculiar type of principles 
that had come to be known as the oil con- 
science. He had always managed his busi- 
ness on a common-sense basis, he claimed. 
Continuing, he said: 

“These conscience pussy-footers in busi- 
ness never succeed. We admire your thor- 
oughness, Miss Rowland, but we are willing 
to stand by a structure when you find these 
evidences, and see, therefore, no reason why 
other companies should demur. We ask you 
merely to pick the most likely location for a 
well.” 














“That is exactly what I cannot do.” 

“You don’t understand, Miss Rowland.” 
Cummings was now frowning and serious. 
“This is no trifling matter. If you persist 
in your present course, you will not only 
cause us to lose $200,000 in cash, but also 
trade” us to lose an added million by the 

“That is not all,” added Barrister; “it 
means support and education to four families 
of children. I ask you in the name of mercy 
if this acute conscience of yours will allow 
you for no greater reason than a mere tech- 
nicality to cripple the future of so many 
little ones!” 

Ruth made no reply, but Mr. Barrister 
had no means of seeing the rush of emotion 
that swept over her at the suggestion of 
the children. After her father, came the 
babies in her sister’s family. That they 
should have every care and every advan- 
tage was, indeed, the cause of her profes- 
sional efforts. She could see Baby Ruth now, 
begging to take her dollie’s Red Cross nurse 
out in the auto for fresh air! It would be 
intolerable to think of these blessed ones 
ground down under the heel of poverty. 

“T am surprised, Miss Ruth, that you seem 
to disregard your own interests as utterly as 
you do ours,” said Mr. Hazleton. “You have 
pictured to me in burning words your am- 
bition to make a success of your profession. 
_In fact, you acknowledged that as your 
single purpose in life just now, did you 
not?” 

Still no reply from Ruth. Her citadel of 
strength seemed rocking at the very founda- 
tion. 

Hazleton was quick to perceive this, and 
rushed on. “If you are square with us, we 
can fix things right for you. You see, we 
have tremendous holdings throughout this 
oil belt and can give you constant employ- 
ment. Why, in no time you would be count- 
ing your earnings in six figures. Your rep- 
utation would be assured. On the contrary, 
it requires little imagination to picture your 
embarrassing position when it leaks out that 
Cummings, Barrister, Hill and Hazleton have 
all found your work unsatisfactory.” 


* halo was not short of pluck, but she be- 
gan to feel like a criminal undergoing 
the third degree. She glanced rapidly from 
one to another—every face bore signs of 
disapproval. She had a curious sense of 
being cornered. Her mind reeled—nothing 
seemed clear. What was the just thing, after 
all? When she entered the room, she 
thought there was no question; now she was 
not sure. She felt smothered; the four walls 
crowded in upon her, and the men turned 
apes again and were ready to spring. A sud- 
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den inspiration struck her, and without warn- 
ing she sprang forward and was in the dark 
hall before Casey himself realized that he 
had automatically flung open the door. 

At the open window of the makeshift 
known as Number 5, she found the bracing 
north wind tonic for her whirling brain, and 
her reason gradually cleared. The issues 
separated and grouped themselves in an as- 
cending scale of importance. Their arrange- 
ment was unmistakable: the lowest group of 
all was expediency, then fortune, third repu- 
tation, and the pinnacle blazed forth in let- 
ters of gold the one word, “Truth.” 

She turned to her field notebook, wrote a 
brief message, tore off the sheet, rang her 
funny little bell and waited quietly. 

Yes, Jake was sure he could find the 
room where the Company was gathered. 
Why, he could have found heaven if neces- 
sary, for a whole quarter, with a sweet smile 
and a kind word thrown in. 

Heaven was not the place he did find, 
however. The irate Mr. Cummings fairly 
tore the note from his hand, and Jake did 
not tarry. 

“Well, read it!” roared Hill. 

“Can’t you read?” growled the other, as 
he threw the paper on the bed. 

Hill picked up the note and read: 


“Dear Sirs: Permit me to remind you 
that I was employed to make a survey of 
the Edwards lease, not to make your for- 
tune. I have made the survey, and find no 
conclusive proof of a structure for oil. 

“Very respectfully, 
“RutHo RowLanp.” 


“How could we expect anything else from 
a fool woman? We deserve the bitter med- 
icine,” declared Cummings. 

“Deserved or undeserved, we are com- 
pelled to swallow it, and might as well take 
it like men,” philasophically rejoined Hazle- 
ton, as he rose to go. 

“That is all we can do,” acknowledged 
Barrister, and without further ado, they sep- 
arated for the night. 


HE next afternoon about four o’clock, 
Mr. Dote was somewhat surprised when 
Jake handed him a note from Miss Row- 
land. It was a request for the Company to 
meet at six o’clock, asking him to call for 
her. Every detail of the note witnessed 
that the young lady was excited. He won- 
dered what was up, and lost no time in call- 
ing the proposed meeting. 

As he approached her door at the ap- 
pointed hour, he was conscious of a change 
in mental attitude toward this feminine geol- 
ogist, a realization that she was an individual 
possessed of full power of personal choice, 
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and not a mere marionette as he had sup- 
posed—an attitude that was by no means 
discounted when she appeared in the passage- 
way. Her corduroy had been exchanged for 
a white wool suit and beaded chiffon waist. 
Instead of boots, she now wore a dainty pair 
of white pumps. She had gathered her curls 
back with a crescent of brilliants, and her 
cheeks glowed with something more than the 
fire of the new norther. 

Only a casual observer might have noted 
a like change in attitude on the part of her 
disgruntled employers of the night before, 
when she entered the small room where the 
Company was assembled—though it was 
evident that their wounds were still con- 
sidered grievous. 

Least conscious of all was Ruth, the 
apostle of Science. She went straight to the 
question, “Do I understand correctly that 
you own the mineral as well as the oil rights 
on the Edwards ranch?” 

No ore seemed to know. No attention 
had been given to that clause. Dote referred 
to the lease, which read: “For the sole and 
only purpose of mining and operating for oil 
and gas.” 

The girl’s face bore an undecided expres- 
sion. Then she murmured something about 
having needlessly taken their time, and was 
rising to go. 

“What is this clause inserted in ink above 
the signatures?” asked Hazleton, who was 
looking over the agent’s shoulder. 


re glanced at the bottom of the page. 
“If any other minerals than oil or gas 
shall be found in quantities deemed by the 
Buffalo Oil Company to be paying, then the 
Company shall have the right to mine for 
and produce the same, paying to the lessor 
what under all circumstances may be a rea- 
sonable royalty.” 

The girl sat down. 

“What has this got to do with a favorable 
oil report for a Tampico operation?” snarled 
the ruffled Cummings. 

“Nothing at all,’ coolly replied Ruth. 
Then addressing the men as a whole, she 
began: “This morning, I arose with the 
determination to go back over the Edwards 
ranch once more in the hope of finding my- 
self mistaken in regard to the structure. 
Soon after Casey and I reached the river, 
however, he found the telltale Cretaceous 
fossil imbedded in the wall of limestone, 
where it had lived and where it had died. 
There could no longer be doubt about this 
section. My theory that there was no oil 
structure on the ranch was changed to fact. 

“But as we turned to go to the village, I 
noticed a small opening in the wall of the 
cliff, behind a huge cactus. The aperture 
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Hazleton asked: “What are your terms, Miss Rowland, 
simply. Their amazement was unmasked, 


appeared to be man-made, and we decided 
to investigate it. I donated the blank leaves 
of my notebook, and Casey furnished the 
matches. So with taper in one hand and 
pistol in the other, we went forward on 
knees and elbows. Within about fifteen feet, 
the passageway widened abruptly, and the 
dim light of the taper made little impression 
on the deeper gulf of darkness. 

“As we rose to our feet, we caught the 
reflection of a pair of bright pin-points 
emerging from a curious medley of white 
lines. Casey twisted two or three tapers 
into a considerable wad and lighted them. 
The blaze revealed the objects clearly, and 
there stood a great American eagle on a nest 
between three human skeletons in sitting 
position. The eagle like a flash was gone 
out the entrance, and we were left alone 
with the skeletons. Casey moved toward 
them. There was no way of identifying 
them. His toe struck something round and 
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for showing us the location of the mine?” “Six hundred thousand 
her with the mine, Hazleton; that will be cheaper,” suggested C: 


“Just present 


hard. He stooped and picked it up. To his 
astonishment, it proved to be a match to 
the button from the uniform of a Mexican 
Revolutionist that we picked up yesterday.” 
She ran over the outline of the tradition 
that her guide had told her. 

“I gave the button slight attention; for 
the reflection of the taper on the wall of 
the cave suggested the opportunity I craved 
of establishing the geologic column, which 
forms the basis of structure work. I groped 
around the rough walls inch by inch and 
gouged out the desired specimens. When 
Casey’s coat had been filled, we wasted no 
further time but set out at once to the 
village. 

“Upon reaching the Inn, I went imme- 
diately to my room. I have what I call a 
‘traveling laboratory,’ a trunk my family had 
made for my Christmas gift. I spent the 
remainder of the morning and the early aft- 
ernoon hard at work.” 


LAVIN — 


ollars and e, twentieth royalty,” she said 
ummings. 


HE paused a moment for breath. The 
men, even the impatient Cummings, had 

not stirred while she was speaking. She 
continued: 

“After my analyses of formations this 
morning, I discovered that this Company 
owns a lease incalculably more valuable than 
oil rights; for in my samples was a specimen 
of silver ore.” 

The men appeared not to comprehend. 

“Silver ore,’ feebly reiterated Barrister. 

“Yes,” emphasized the girl. “A high grade 
ore that should bring four hundred dollars 
per ton.” 

The practical Cummings began jotting 
down figures on an old envelope; and as his 
estimates bounded upward, so likewise did 
his interest. “But suppose it doesn’t last,” 
he blurted out. 3 

“Never fear,” Ruth assured him; “it is a 
six-foot vein in the cave and is one which 
will improve with depth.” 
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“How can you make such assurance?” 
asked Hill in a tone of skepticism. 

“By similar scientific methods that tell 
me the lump of earth I assayed is silver 
ore,” she replied, unperturbed. 

The men were gradually taking in the 
situation. Hazleton was quick to see the 
advantage of arranging the details with dis- 
patch. Being a veteran oil operator, he was 
accustomed to swift action. He, consequent- 
ly, asked: “What are your terms, Miss 
Rowland, for showing us the location of the 
mine?” 

“Six hundred thousand dollars and a twen- 
tieth royalty,” she said simply. 

This was a new experience for these men. 
Their amazement was unmasked. Not that 
they were unaccustomed to such an amount 
of money—their business transactions more 
often than not were conducted in terms of 
six figures. But the presumption of a slip 
of a girl in making such a demand for a 
scheme which at best was a wild-cat proposi- 
tion—why, it was preposterous! 

“Just present her with the mine, Hazle- 
ton; that will be cheaper,” suggested Cum- 
mings. 

“Well, suit yourself, Mr. Cummings,” re- 
torted Ruth. “There are mining operators 
who would pay that price, buy the ranch, 
hold it until your lease expires and then call 
themselves lucky at that.” 

This introduced an entirely new considera- 
tion. He braced his body in a deter- 
mined twist and looked searchingly at the 
girl. “I'll pay the six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, but the royalty is unreasonable. Why, 
a twentieth royalty would bring you twenty 
dollars for every ton of ore taken out of the 
earth. Think of the tons required to make 
a car-load; think of the car-loads required 
to make a train-load; and think of the train- 
loads that would rattle away from the shaft 
each month.” 

“Yes, and think that every ton labeled 
twenty dollars for me would have an added 
tag bearing three hundred and eighty dollars 
for the Buffalo Oil Company.” 


Bu Cummings seemed bent on the com- 
promise he had proposed. 
“T have no desire to argue the matter,” 


announced Ruth, with dignity. “I have 
stated my terms and have given you the 
first chance. It will not be difficult to find 
an operator for such valuable ore. I am 
leaving to-night for Brownwood and shall 
take the matter up with Mr. Edwards.” 

Whenever Cummings chose to take the 
initiative, none of the others dared to inter- 
vene. And Cummings made no effort to de- 
tain her. 

As soon as she had passed the threshold, 
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however, Dote came forward with unusual 
eagerness. He held out his watch fob in 
one hand and in the other the button Ruth 
had left with the men. “You can see that 
these buttons are duplicates,” he said. “You 
remember Miss Rowland’s account of the 
Indian tradition. It is undoubtedly true. 
I have lived in this county all of my life 
and have heard the tale from infancy. This 
button on my fob was given to my grand- 
mother by an old cowboy as a luck-piece 
for my father, who was born the night the 
Indians had planned to raid the settlement. 
She must have found the rich mine opened 
by the Indians. If we delay by quibbling 
over the matter, she will have the thing 
tied up with other parties.” 

“That she will,” assented Hazleton. “The 
interview last night should teach us what to 
expect from her.” 

Cummings did not commit himself. 

Hazleton’s logic was his strong quality. 
“She will never come under her stated terms 
if the mine remains shrouded in mystery to 
eternity. As for her ability, we are bound 
to admit that she is the most accurate and 
thorough geologist in the field, and every 
mother’s son of us knows she is honest to 
the core. We deserve to be paupers for the 
remainder of our days if we forgo such an 
opportunity.” 

This appeared to be the sense of the 
group, and Cummings finally gave in by 
ordering Dote to “fetch the obstinate 
female.” 

He returned in great haste saying that 
Miss Rowland was leaving for the station 
and called that she would have a few minutes 
there if the Company wished to see her. 


Yr much profanity and quick breath- 
ing, Cummings filed his associates in 
the Company truck, and they clattered off 
to the lonely station. 

When the party had joined Ruth in the 
waiting-room, the President of the Company, 
without speaking, produced a leather case 
from his inner pocket and solemnly wrote 
a check for $600,000. In the corner he 
made this supplementary statement: “Fee 
for locating silver mine on Edwards ranch.” 

As he handed it to Ruth, he asked, “Where 
shall we mail the official contracts, and 
when will you give us the location?” 

A fiash of triumph passed over the girl’s 
face. “I shall be ready to take you to the 
mine at six in the morning. You needn’t 
stamp that ticket,” she added to the agent, 
“give me a telegraph blank instead.” 

Upon the blank. she wrote the following 
message to her father, one that she had 
often received from him: “If you need 
money, draw on me for any amount.” 





Terry wes kneeling beside Nina in the 
firelight, and I heard him say: “Fix 
our wedding-day now, heart’s love.” 


The Splendor of Youth 


‘“*‘DIAMOND CUT PASTE’’—THE 
SECOND OF CHRISTIAN DEANE’S 


ADVENTURES 


By OLIVE 


HEN you are eighteen 
and your heart has 
been really hurt, you 
fight shy of love. 

Love, instead of meaning a golden dream, 
hopes too tender to be spoken, thoughts 
too wonderful to tell, means something 
which wounds, a hand which grips your 
soul fiercely and, just when you think the 
grip is relaxing a little, tightens with sudden 
new cruelty. And you turn every way, seek- 
ing to get free. 

I turned in that winter of 1913 to work, 
to play, to idleness, to too strenuous activity. 
Only I could never sleep properly, and so in 
spite of my feverish rush at things, nothing 
was ever done thoroughly, either work or 
play, or heartlessness to the people who cared 
for me. Always, unexpectedly, tyrannously, 
the memory of having been loved would 
come back to me, and I would long for 
Robert, who had deserted me to marry some 


Iilustrated by 
R. L. LAMBDIN 


IN ROMANCE 


WADSLEY 


one else, until I felt I must 
go mad with misery. 

Just when life seemed really 
unbearable, Mother came back 
from America, where she had been touring 
and making lots of money, and told me what 
a fool I was. 

“Of course I don’t ask, have you no 
pride?” she said. “Because every person 
who has ever been in love knows quite well 
people who have really loved never do have 
any. But, Kit darling, have you no sense? 
You always have had; it can’t all have been 
used up by now! Why, you aren’t nineteen! 
So dig it out, and see what happens.” 

Mother seemed to me too hard for words, 
and besides, just then she had met Colonel 
Walton and all but decided she could be 
deliriously happy with him, only she was 
not quite certain and refused even to be 
engaged. 

A mother of only thirty-seven is a great 
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responsibility, specially if she is an actress 
and beautiful. When I met Colonel Walton, 
I told him so, and he roared with laughter. 

He is burnt-looking, and lean, and tall, 
with that nice sort of clean-cut face, a thin 
nose and close-shut lips under a clipped, 
grayish mustache, and clear eyes, and a 
quizzical smile. He is absolutely young too, 
—ouly forty-five or so—and he is madly 
in love with Mother. 

I liked him well and I told him that too, 
and he bowed and said “even if responsibility 
had dulled my youth, it had left me a re- 
freshing frankness.” 


] KNEW he was laughing at me inside for 
being solemn about Mother, but he did 
not laugh when, as I knew she would, 
Mother had a “mood,” and he had to come 


to me for counsel. Mother is liable to 
moods, which are really very upsetting till 
you get used to them. This mood was one 
of distaste for life in general, and that, of 
course, included Colonel Walton. 

“What, in Heaven’s name, have I done,” 
he asked me tragically, “to put your mother 
off like this?” 

“Just: been yourself, I expect,” I told him 
candidly, “and Mother does like change, you 
know. I expect you just adored her all the 
time. Well, you’d better go and rage at her 
now.” 

I don’t know whether he did or not, but 
anyway Mother ceased cursing everything 
and everyone and sent out for heaps of roses, 
and announced she meant to give a supper. 

At the supper, Mother and I both met 
Terry Walton. I was able to look well at him, 
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because he simply stared at Mother. I 
suppose, viewed as a possible stepmother, 
she was more amazing even than usual. 

She is lovely; she has red hair just now, 
deep red, but its waviness is always her own 
and the same, so if she had never wanted 
to change the color, it would still have been 
gorgeous hair, just bright, shining brown, 
as it used to be. She never wears ribbons 
or jewels or flowers or anything in it, and 
generally does it very simply. Her eyes 
are blue and bluer, if you know what I mean; 
they are simply so blue you can’t believe it’s 
real, in: eyes, but you would believe it in a 
summer sky; and she has eyelashes longer 
far than mine, and a smile which is: called 
enchanting, even on picture post-cards. 

Certain critics of the post-cards of Mother 
have suggested they were “Odol” advertise- 
ments, but as a matter of fact Mother’s 
teeth do mot. owe their beautifulness to 
any special dentifrice; they were always so. 


B Revge WALTON was sitting next to me, 
so I turned to him and said: 

“Well, what do you think of Mother?” 

He blushed scarlet, right up to his 
smoothly brushed hair; he is a nice, young- 
looking, rather big thing, with a slight stam- 
mer, but a pleasant voice. 

“S—simply gorgeous,” he said, smiling 
shyly at me. “N—no wonder the gov’nor’s 
so k—keen!” 

Straight away I liked Terry, that speech 
of his was so jolly. 

“Of course J think so,” I said, “and I 
don’t wonder, either.” 

“T suppose you t—two are g—great pals?” 
he asked then. “Your mother and you?” 

“Yes,” I said guardedly. 

I could scarcely explain that though 
Mother and I did really love one another, 
it was rather difficult for us to be much 
together because I was grown up, and rather 
like Mother too. 

Terry Walton and I became friends, “care- 
ful” friends first, real, true friends directly 
I knew he was in love. Friendship, the open, 
quite natural sort that helps people to be 
sympathetic and understanding, and bars out 
jealousy, is only possible between a man and 
a girl when one or the other of them is 
honestly in love with some one else. 

Terry Walton told me quite early about 
Nina Mael, and I told him, much later, about 
Robert Carson, who had taught me love, 
and then taught it to some one else, and 
married her instead of me. Terry confessed 
to me that he was “mad keen” on Nina; 
it wasn’t a very poetic way of expressing it, 
but it was his way, and his love meant all 
the world to him poetically expressed or 
just any old way. 
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It was the winter of 1913, and London 
was ever so gay. I was still in my rooms at 
Russell Square, with my old French land- 
lady, and Mother had a suite at the Savoy 
as usual. I was working in a language 
school, teaching French to people; I had 
to do something. 

Terry used to fetch me sometimes at tea- 
time and walk back to Bloomsbury, talking 
all the way of Nina. I was very eager to 
see her. She was away for a little, but I 
knew when she came back because Terry dis- 
appeared for a little. 


E resurrected one afternoon outside the 
Institute and told me he’d come to take 
me to meet Nina, We taxied to her flat—it 
was in’ Knightsbridge somewhere, and an 
aunt shared it. The aunt was out that after- 
noon, and I was ushered into a futurist room 
which seemed to spring at you, so vivid 
were its colors, so wild the design. 

Terry tiptoed about, as young men do 
when they are first in love, and spoke under 
his voice. I sat on a purple and orange and 
black sofa which had-cushions covered with 
leopard-skins; the carpet was white and 
scarlet. 

“Will you have a room like this when you 
get married, Terry?” I asked him. 

He said he supposed he might—“she’ll 
choose it all.” 

I looked at him and nearly giggled at the 
thought of Terry J/iving in all this; he has 
rather the air of an intelligent St. Bernard 
dog, and suggests much sport and great 
straightness and nice obstinacy, the sort of 
boy-man who ought to live in the country, in 
a comfy old family place with lots of leather 
chairs, and chintz coverings in the drawing- 
room, and portraits of his people hanging on 
the walls. 

As a matter of fact, he isn’t really dense 
a bit, and he’s in the Foreign Office under 
Lord Stanton, which is glory and distinction 
enough for any young man, I suppose. 

But he did look funny and out of place in 
that futurist boudoir, which was drenched in 
incense, rising in pale spirals of smoke from 
little trays placed round the skirting-boards. 


HEN Nina Mael came in, and Terry in- 
troduced us. We hated one another 
there and then. I suppose Nina hated me 
because I seemed a possible rival, and I 
hated Nina because I just did. 

She was little, and very fragile-looking, 
all dark misty hair and huge black eyes and 
a scarlet mouth, and ropes of beads over a 
wispy dark dress; of course she had a swathe 
of tulle floating round her. 

Terry sat on a rufty-tufty at her feet and 
I in a chair which had arms of dragon’s 
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legs and-was covered with black and white 
satin in a large check. 

Nina talked to me of theaters and Russian 
music and my “clever mother,” and asked 
what I did. 

I told her and she said, “Oh, how dread- 
ful!” rolling the r’s very forcibly. 

Terry, looking distressed, broke in anx- 
iously with: 

“Why, Kit loves her job, Nina.” 

I said: “I like work. It fills up life.” 

“So do—other things,” Nina said, and 
gazed at Terry, who blushed darkly and 
hoped I hadn’t seen—I had. I began to 
think Nina subtle. She was very charming 
to me and said lots of things that ought to 
have. made me feel sorry for myself; they 
didn’t, they made me feel angry with her. I 
distrusted her then at that first meeting, and 
I never lost the feeling. 

Terry scarcely let me get inte the street 
before he demanded, in that quick, proud 
and yet suspicious voice lovers have when 
they want to hear a verdict on their beloved: 

“Well?” 

“All is well, Terry,” I said guilefully. 
“Miss Mael is all you said she was.” 

This was true; she was also several things 
dear old Terry would never grasp. 

“Knew you'd cotton to her,” he said, 
wagging his head sagely. “I could see she 
did to you, too, old girl.” 

I thought he would hold that vision only 
till his next meeting with Nina, but I said 
nothing. 


ND then, suddenly, in the spring of 
1914, Colonel Walton was ordered to go 
to India. Mother, as usual, temporized, and 
went on tour instead of a honeymoon; Lon- 
don seemed dreadfully empty without either 
of them, and Terry was oddly preoccupied. 
It was rainy-cold too, and I was rather 
low in funds because Mother, in place of 
being deliriously happy, as she liked to be, 
as a consequence of letting Colonel Walton 
go away without definitely accepting him, 
had become deliriously unpractical and gone 
away without remembering to ask if I wanted 
any money. 

Se I just lived on what I made, and it 
didn’t run to buttered toast, or hot dinner 
daily, and I missed Terry’s teas and the 
dinners he took me to when Nina was en- 
gaged. 

I began to roam again; I have “learnt” 
most towns that way, London best of all. 


NE afternoon I went to Westminster 

Abbey, just on the chance the choir 
might be practicing; it was, and I sat in 
the cloisters and listened and felt as if my 
heart would break. 
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I think everyone who has ever known 
sadness and is very young feels that the 
loveliness of music is like an unbearable 
touch on the heart sometimes. 

The choir sang on, and the pale sunshine 
faded and the shadows of the coming evening 
began to fall. I still waited. It was not 
very cold that day; the crocuses were push- 
ing tiny spikes up through the earth, and 
there was the faintest, most hushed whisper 
of spring in the world. 

I sat in my corner in the dusk and dreamt 
on; the vergers were lighting the candles 
when I rose at last, and the points of gold 
glimmered like stars in the vast shadows of 
the Abbey. I stopped just to gaze at them; 
and as I did so, I noticed two people in 
front of me, half hidden by a pillar, and I 
heard a woman’s voice say softly but dis- 
tinctly: 

“You—it is you I adore. For you I would 
sin; for you I would die. Kiss me, be- 
loved.” And then a man answered some- 
thing. 

I knew the voice; it was Nina’s voice, I 
believed, but I had to be sure; but the man’s 
voice was not Terry’s. I was hidden from 
Nina’s sight, but I saw her face as, at a 
movement of mine, she turned for an in- 
stant, and I saw the man’s face too; he was 
dark and pale, and obviously a foreigner. 

They rose and went out together after 
whispering again, and I followed them un- 
ashamedly. 

All my old suspicions, which had smoldered 
so long, burst into’ sudden flame. 

I don’t know what I suspected as I eaves- 
dropped, but I know I meant to find out 
something. 


UST inside the great door Nina and the 

man kissed, and Nina said in French: 
“My adored, my love, my life.” 

The man said: 

“Well, it’s nearly at an end now. The last 
work to-night, and then—” 

“Freedom together for ever—you and I,” 
Nina answered passionately. 

He put her in a taxi, and watched it speed 
away while I stared hard at him. 

He looked rich and young, and shrewd 
and self-satisfied, and I knew I should never 
forget his face. So then I took a bus and 
followed Nina. 

Her maid said: “Madame Mael is out, and 
Mademoiselle sees nobody.” 

I walked in, and discovered to my amaze- 
ment that the whole flat was in the process 
of being packed up. 

Then Nina came from her bedroom, and 
I said quite simply: 

“T saw you just now in the Abbey, and I 
heard you, too.” 
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We looked at one another, and in indulg- 
ing in that idiotic fashion of getting “best” 
from a look, making the opponent lose 
erip first, I lost time. Some one came 
in behind me, and I met the maid’s eyes 
then, and they were more insolent even 
than Nina’s. 

“Mademoiselle rang?” she asked. 

We were in the little dining-room, and 
Nina had been standing beside the table; 
she must have pressed the service bell 
with her foot. 

She spoke in some language,—Greek, 

I think,—-very fast, and at that second the 
maid put both hands over my mouth and 
threw me. 

I was gagged and bound in about five 
minutes, and then Nina, panting a little 
from her efforts, addressed me. 

“You can have Terry,” she said very 
softly. ‘He always bored me stiff, but 
he served my purpose, do you see, 
just as you will now, by staying a 
prisoner till I have left Charing Cross 
_. to-morrow, when my 

Se 


maid will release you, 

and you can go to 
your precious. Terry and 
tell him all. Au revoir, for 
the present!” 
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HE came in later 
to look at me; 

she was dressed in 
green and _ silver 
and had a big 
sable coat on, lined 
with golden bro- 
cade. 

“I. am_ going,” 
she said daintily, pre- 
cisely, “to dine with 
Terry, your Terry to be, 
if you can bring it off! 
Sorry to have to incon- 
venience you, but—ah, well, 
it was one or the other of us 
in for a bad time, wasn’t it? 
Cut diamond, eh?” 

She laughed and trailed out, 
leaving so strong an odor of perfume 
that it pierced even the gag about my face. 

The flat was silent when Nina _ had 
left; no one seemed to stir in it. I got on 
my feet and stood like that, ankles bound, 
arms, mouth— But I could see and hear. 
I got over to the door and slid down and 
listened. A bell pealed; there was a rustle 
of steps, then the maid’s voice and the slam 
of a door, and then the voice of the man I 
had heard in the Abbey. 

The maid was talking, but I could catch 
no words till the man said excitedly: 
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“But the signatures—the tracings—” 

Then the maid spoke, and both laughed, 
and the door slammed again, and I understood. 

Terry was Lord Stanton’s private secre- 
tary; Terry must know all sorts of secrets, 
have any amount of “signatures” under his 
hand. And I could do nothing to prevent 


Nina escaping entirely with all she had 


Vi # thieved! 

"THERE was string 
round my _ wrists 
over a_ silken wrap 
which covered my 
hands so that they 
were quite helpless. 
There was a gas fire 
burning, an orna- 
mental, silly sort of 
thing that looked like 
logs but wasn’t, but it 
was behind bars. I 
rolled very softly 
across to that fire and 
managed fumblingly to 
turn it full on. When 
the bar was red-hot, I 
turned off the gas and 
started on my job. It 
didn’t hurt so very 
much. My hands 
were covered and the 
string was thin; it 
scorched and snapped, 
and I had my hands 

free. 

I was free altogether a 
minute or so later, and 
surveying the drop from 
the window down a pipe 
outside. I switched off 

the electric light and started 
on the pipe gingerly. Picca- 
dilly hummed not far away, 
and Sloan Street lights showed be- 
’ tween low-jutting portions 
Heheldout of the flats. That pipe was 
qi the — the “deuce and all,” as 
aga cee Terry himself would have 
Y her outand Said, and the thought of a 
waited tila drop into an area was pretty 
taxi came. ghastly. 
However I didn’t drop. 
A man yelled “Hi!” as I climbed over a 
railing after alighting and sped up a side- 
street into Hyde Park. I took a bus then 
to Terry’s rooms in Dover Street, and 
Wicken, his man, stared at me with acute, 
hurt surprise. 

“Mr. Walton is out, miss,” he said chillily, 

“and I do not expect him till late.” 
I felt a little queer suddenly, after the 
gas fire and the pipe and the railing; this 
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I heard a woman’s voice say softly but distinctly: “You—it is you I adore. For you I would sin; for you I would die. 


iss me, 
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bland announcement seemed a sort of 
beastly mocking anticlimax. 

“Where’s he gone?” I asked unsteadily. 

“To dine at the Ritz, miss, and then on to 
the Haymarket Theater, I believe.” 

“Thanks,” I said, and went away. 

I hung about outside the theater. I hadn't 
a bit decided what to do when the people 
began to come out. Terry and Nina came 
very early, and I started forward. 

But before I could reach them, he had 
handed Nina into the car, and I heard her 


say: 
“T'll come home with you just for a cof- 
fee, darling.” 


ERRY answered something; I suppose 

he felt he ought to protest and loved her 
too much to do so, because he’s most un- 
Bohemian. Then the car started. I fell 
into a taxi and pursued the car. 

I reached Dover Street as the car was 
turning away. Terry and Nina had gone in. 
I waited just a little, trying to think what I 
should say. Finally, because I couldn't 
think, I went upstairs and rang. Wicken 
looked worse astonished than before, but I 
only passed him and entered the room. 

Terry was kneeling beside Nina in the fire- 
light, and I heard him say: “Fix our wed- 
ding-day now, heart’s love.” And his voice 
was not the voice of the boy I knew, but 
of a man who was sure of himself, of fate, 
of his woman.” 

“Terry,” I said clearly. 

He was on his feet in a second, and had 
switched the lights up. Nina was behind him. 

Terry said with forced gayety: 

“Hullo, Kit, why this honor—” 

“Terry,” I said, and suddenly I wanted to 
cry, “Nina knows why I am here. Ask her.” 

“Nina knows—” he echoed, and even her 
name made his voice change. 

He turned to her; I never moved from the 
door. 

She glanced at the fire. 

“What the deuce—” Terry began; and 
then I spoke again. 

“T saw Nina in the Abbey this afternoon 
kissing some man,” I said. “I heard her 
tell him she adored him. I followed her 
home, and when I told her what I had seen 
and heard, she and her maid gagged and 
bound me. Then, when I couldn’t speak, 
Nina told me I should stay a prisoner till 
she had left Charing Cross for freedom, to- 
morrow morning; when she went out, I slid 
off the sofa and got across to the door, and 
I heard the same man I had seen in the Ab- 
bey, speak to the maid—he spoke of signa- 
tures and tracings—” 
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a get laughed then, and whirled upon 
Terry. 

“It is quite true,” she said, “and oh, the 
joy to tell you the truth at last—after all I 
have borne! It is true, do you hear, that 
I love Medan; it is true I go to freedom, 
and it is true. about—other things—only—” 
And with one gesture, from her dress she 
tore a small packet and threw it into the fire. 

Terry, his face livid, one hand burnt pur- 
ple, rescued it. He stood in front of Nina, 
his hand began to bleed. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 
telling me?” 

She never answered. Before her eyes he 
opened the scorched packet of letters and 
looked through them; he raised his eyes. 

“T see,” he said tonelessly, “so you got 
perfect copies of all the signatures to the 
French and Turkish papers. What else?” 

“T did not get one,” she said insolently, 
shrilly. “I was here to-night to get it.” 

He nodded. 

“So that was why you gave me the hours 
I called divine.” 

She flung her hands wide. 

“Oh—let me go! I am sick of this scene, 
of mawkish sentimentality, of tepid love- 
making and endless speech of wedding-days. 
I have no more papers. Medan has none—” 

“How do I know that?” Terry asked. 

“T swear it to you,” she said. 

“By what?” he asked, and his tone was 
like the cut of a whip. 

I suppose no woman who has ever been 
ioved, even if she hasn’t wanted the love, 
likes to see it turned to contempt. 

“By my love for Medan,” Nina said, and 
smiled. 


“D’you mind 


ERRY bowed to her; then he lifted the 
receiver from the telephone and called 
up an official department. 

“Send Caine and Hendries to search 
Flat C in Warrington Court at once,” he 
said, “and have Miss Nina Mael, and a man 
called Medan— Oh, he lives in Kensington, 

You had him under sus- 
picion? Good. I was only going to say the 
two of them will leave London to-morrow 
by the boat-train and must be searched 
first. That is all. Good night.” 

He turned to Nina and held out the sable 
coat and put it round her shoulders. Then 
he showed her out and waited till a taxi 
came. I heard his voice add, ‘“‘Good-by.” 

He came back and said: “Good for you, 
Kit. Ill see you home.” 

We neither of us spoke until I was on 
the steps of the lodging-house; then I said, 
“Buck up,” and he said, “You bet.” 


“A Good Finish”—the third story of this bewitching girl’s love-adven- 
tures — will appear in the next, the Mav. GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 





Her Job 


By HUGH 
KAHLER 


“Jim,” Renie burst out, 
“why don’t you say that 
dinner was awful?” 


INNER was worse than _ usual. 
Renie meant it to be. She delib- 
erately let the canned soup cool to 
lukewarm tastelessness and set the 
plates down with a little jerk, so that their 
edges were untidily red-smeared. She 
scorched the steak before it had more than 
warmed through, and noticed with a sort of 
gloomy satisfaction that the boiled pota- 
toes were soapily sallow again. The pie 
from the bakery was bad enough to be in 


Iifustrated by 
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keep- 
ing with 
the rest, 
and Re- 
nie’s coffee 
was always 
inkily _ bit- 

She 


out remov- 
ing the 
shape- 
less apron 
which hid her 
from throat to 
ankle. Her hair 
was blowsy, and 
stray wisps of it 
clung stickily to her 
hot cheeks, brick-red from the stove. 
It irritated her to watch Jim eat. Her 
own appetite had not survived the heavy, 
hot smell of the kitchen. Her head ached 
sullenly, and the smart of a newly blistered 
finger made her long for the counterirritant 
of a quarrel. But Jim, as usual, was tire- 
somely good-humored. He seemed unaware 
of her silence, as he ate. He talked placidly 
about the office. There was a new big con- 
tract, which meant more work, more profits 
for the firm, perhaps more money for Jim. 
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Renie had no faith in this, however. Jim’s 
optimism was on her nerves. He had been 
waiting for his raise for a year, without 
showing any active discontent with the forty 
dollars a week on which they lived. He was 
too easy, too contented, Renie told herself 
yrimly. 

She rattled the dishes spitefully as Jim 
helped her wash them. If he’d only say 
something! Why didn’t he? How was she 
going to begin unless he gave her a chance? 
He must have realized that the dinner was— 

“Jim;” she burst out at last, “why don’t 
you say that dinner was awful?” 

His eyes widened. “Was it? I thought 
it was about the same as usual—” 

Renie sprang at the words. “Yes, it is— 
that’s the whole trouble. It isn’t just one 
bad meal among a lot of good ones; it’s the 
rule, not the exception. I can’t cook—I 
can’t keep house—” 

“You can—I’m satisfied.” Jim put a loyal 
arm about her. “I’d rather have your 
cooking—” 

Renie wrenched free. “I’m not thinking 
about you. I’m interested in myself, this 
time. You can pretend to like this sort of 
life if you want to, but I wont—any more. 
My cooking may suit you, but it doesn’t suit 
me. I can’t eat it. I hate it. And it isn’t 
as if we had to endure it, either. I’m no 
use in a kitchen. Any green girl at six dol- 
lars a week can do better than I can. But 
I’m good for twenty dollars a week in an 
office—” 

Jim’s jaw stiffened grimly. “Are we go- 
ing all over that again, Renie? I thought 
it was settled. You know how I feel about 
it. I’ve told you often enough. If a man 
can’t support his wife—” 

“You can; you've proved it. It’s not 
your fault. There must be half a million 
women in New York who would justify you. 
I’m the failure, Jim. Keeping house is a 
business, just like anything else—a profes- 
sion, almost. It needs a lot of training, a 
lot of experience—and I’ve never had any 
of either. And it needs a talent, a gift, too. 
I haven’t got that. I'll never have it.” 


IM looked steadily at the wall. Renie 

knew he was forcing himself to keep 
his temper. It was the one topic that could 
stir his cheerful, sunny nature to sharp 
speech. “You’ve got enough to satisfy me, 
Renie,” he said slowly. “Isn't that 
enough?” 

““No—because I have two people to satisfy, 
two people with an equal right to a voice in 
the management of this family’s affairs; and 
one of them is viciously dissatisfied with 
everything about this arrangement. I’m do- 
ing the complaining, Jim, as long as you're 
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too stubbornly proud to admit that your wife 
isn’t perfect in everything. You have a per- 
fect right to put up with bad food and an 
untidy, inefficiently managed home, but 
you’ve no right to compel me to put up 
with it too. And that’s what you’re doing.” 

“I’m not. I don’t assert any authority at 
all. You know that you’re free to go back 
to your place whenever you want to. This 
isn’t the eighteenth century, Renie.” 

“Oh-h-h!” Renie compressed a tremen- 
dous exasperation in the prolonged aspirate. 
“Of course you don’t stand over me with a 
whip and force me to cook and dust and 
darn, but you know that there’s another kind 
of compulsion that serves just as well. I 
can’t go back to my work against your will. 
But you’ve got to see how unfair it is to 
ask me to live this way when I don’t have 
to, to force on me the knowledge that I’m 
responsible for your discomforts, that I’m 
wasting your money—” 

“T’ve told you that I’m comfortable and 
satisfied,” said Jim soberly. “If you don’t 
believe me—”’ 

“T know better. You’re worried because 
we’re_not saving anything. You say so. And 
you're perfectly right, too. We ought to be 
getting ahead. As it is, we haven’t a penny 
behind us, and we owe a lot of maddening 
little bills. It’s my fault, because I don’t 
know how to get value out of housekeeping 
money. You're making a bad cook out of 
a first-class stenographer. You're keeping a 
twenty-dollar woman in a six-dollar job.” 

“That’s unfair, Renie. I didn’t marry you 
because I wanted a cook or a housekeeper, 
and it hurts when you say that I did. I 
married you because I wanted you with me 
all the time, because I wanted you for a 
friend and pal and—and a wife.” 

Renie’s heart ached for him. Always this 
ended the debate, with her arms around Jim’s 
neck and her cheek against his while she 
comforted him. But she had steeled herself 
to stand out, this time. 

“Exactly—and you're not getting any of 
those things, except in a half-hearted me- 
chanical way. You're not with me all the 
time—you’re away at work from eight till 
six. You wouldn’t have my company then, 
anyway. And when you come home—” 

“T don’t want to come home to a woman 
who’s tired out by a day’s business, who’s 
facing another day to-morrow, who—” 

“Jim—why did you want to marry me? 
Wasn’t I exactly that sort of woman when 
you discovered that you cared enough about 
me to want me for a wife? Was I worn out 
by the day’s work when we used to hurry 
through our dinner so that we could spend 
the evening together? Was I too tired, then, 
to sit up half the night discussing furniture? 
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If you liked me as I was then, why wouldn’t 
you like to come home to that same sort of 
woman now?” 

He hesitated. She could see that the 
force of the argument impressed him. She 
followed it up eagerly. 

“Ts it any better to come home to me as 
I am now? Look at me! Did I ever look 
like this when we were engaged? Did you 
ever find me wearing a dirty apron, with my 
hair falling down and my face and hands 
red from a stove? I’m always tired now— 
even at breakfast.” 

“I’m sorry, Renie. I didn’t realize how 
hard it was for you. I’ve been so happy—” 

“And so have I—in spite of everything 
that’s tried to keep me from it. I’ve been 
so happy that I want to go on being happy, 
Jim. I’ve been so happy that I can’t bear 
to face what’s coming—the time when I 
sha’n’t be able to be happy even with you 
because I’m too discouraged and tired and 
hungry—yes hungry, Jim. I haven't had 
enough to eat for months.” 

“T'll strike for a raise to-morrow!” Jim’s 
chin projected grimly. “I'll make them give 
me enough to get a first-rate cook. Ip not 
going to stand for this—” 

“And then what?” Renie ne her 
hands impatiently. 


least possible gift for housekeeping can do 
all the work in this flat in half a day. It’s 
only because I’m such a bungler that I don’t. 


Suppose we do have a cook? What am I 
going to do? Sit in the window and watch 
the delivery-wagons? Knit? Spend my 
time running around the stores, like Jess 
Gibson, or at the dance-restaurants like Mil- 
lie Huntington? No, I know you don’t think 
I’d ever come to that; but neither did Mil- 
lie, when she began it; she was just bored. 
This is bad enough, but that would kill me. 
I wasn’t meant to be that sort of a woman, 
and I wont be.” 

“Tt’s the regular thing, isn’t it?” Jim clung 
weakly to his last line of defense. “There 
must be thousands of women who—” 

“There are—like Millie. I tell you, Jim, 
it isn’t good for anybody to be idle. Id 
hate it, at first, and then I’d begin to do 
what the others have done. I’m a very 
human sort of person, you know, after all.” 

“Well,”—Jim’s voice was almost sullen, — 
“you can go back to Burroughs’ office, if 
you're so keen on it. I—TI want you to be 
satisfied, Renie. It doesn’t matter how I 
feel—” 

“But that’s precisely the only thing that 
does matter!” Renie slipped quickly to his 
side and put his arm around her eagerly. 
“You’ve got to want me to, Jim, or I just 
can’t. You see, I happened to love you. 
And I know that you’ve got to be well 


“Anybody that has the. 
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and strong and eager. You can’t do. that 
as we're living now—you don’t get good 
food; you don’t have a cheerful, comfortable 
home; you don’t have a wife who’s really 
a wife. I’m so-sure that I’m right, Jim. 
Wont you try to see it my way—really agree 
with me that it’s best?” 

His mood changed abruptly. His arm 
tightened, and he kissed her. “I'll promise 
this much,” he said cheerfully. “We'll give 
your way a trial, and if it makes you as 
happy as you think it will, then it’s bound 
to make me happy too. I’m proud, but I 
guess my pride can stand a few jolts.” 


fQ ENIE let it go at that. And her spirits 
rose so far and so quickly that Jim 
brightened in spite of himself. They cele- 
brated by going out for an hour at a movie, 
and indulged, extravagantly, in a little sup- 
per afterward. They could afford such re- 
laxations now, Renie explained, because she’d 
be doing her share instead of shirking ata 
job she didn’t understand. Jim winced, and 
she dropped the subject quickly. 

Luck favored her in the matter of her 
substitute in the kitchen. Henry French 
and his wife had just returned home from 
Colombia, bringing along a diminutive lemon- 
tinted person named Felicitas, whose frag- 
mentary English became instantly insignifi- 
cant when one tasted her cooking. Felicitas 
had one pleasure in life. When she had fin- 
ished with the breakfast-dishes, she arrayed 
herself in a ponderous black hat and a 
shawl-like affair of dingy black lace which 
she called a mantén, and armed with a net 
bag, sallied forth to do battle with the grocer 
and butcher, She would come back an 
hour later with the bag bulging and a fiery 
glint in her small, snapping black eyes, to 
relate a tale of foiled extortion in a medley 
of Spanish and highly colloquial English, 
which continued in a shrill monotone as she 
busied herself with lunch. 

Renie and Jim had had several dinners at 
the French flat and knew Felicitas intimately. 
Jim had a dozen words of Spanish, which 
Felicitas seemed able to comprehend, and 
these, in combination with her weakness 
toward those who exclaimed in her hearing 
about the strange concoctions she placed on 
the table, had cemented Felicitas’ regard so 
firmly that she eagerly accepted Renie’s offer 
when the Frenches were providentially sum- 
— to France by the needs of Henry’s 

rm. 

Even Jim admitted that Felicitas was an 
improvement. For six dollars a week she 
cooked and scrubbed and dusted in a breath- 
less, efficient fashion at which Renie stared 
in respectful awe, finding time to fight for 
the last penny with the storekeepers whom 
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Renie had found so formidable. With a 
little rice and a few slivers of left-over meat, 
Felicitas had the makings of a dinner. Give 
her, besides, an egg or two and a green pep- 
per, and it became a banquet. She went far 
down to the backwaters of Pearl Street and 
returned with packages of strange vegetables 
—tiny black beans and fat red ones, strings 
of dried garlic, huge peas which made 

the most wonderful thick soups in 

the world. 

But Felicitas was only 
part of the new brightness 
of life. It was amazingly 
good to be back at the 
work she knew and did 
expertly well. Her self- 
respect came back to 
her as she watched 
her pencil slip 
effortlessly along 
the wide-spaced 
page of her note- 
book at Mr. 
Burroughs’ 
swift, indistinct 
dictation, and 
later, as the 
keys of her 
typewriter 
clicked out 
their singsong 
rhythm. She 
was worth the 
twenty dollars 
she _ received 
in her Friday 
envelope — she 
earned them, 
and delivered a 
generous mar- 
gin of value 
beyond, for 
good measure. 

Renie was agree- 
ably conscious of 
her independence, 
too, now that she 
could spend her own 
money instead of Jim’s. She had never been 
able to feel that what was his was quite hers. 
A guilty sense of self-reproach had always 
lingered after even the most necessary pur- 
chase of something for her exclusive use. 
Now she bought what she needed with a new 
sense of satisfaction in looking her best. 
Mr. Burroughs expected her to dress nicely. 
And she discovered that since her marriage 
she had worn out almost everything she pos- 
sessed. There were absolute necessities to 
be bought and paid for out of each weekly 
envelope, besides the six dollars which she 
gave Felicitas. It took three more, at least, 


“Suppose you got sick—” “Insured,” said Jim. Renie 
opened her eyes. “ That’s why you wouldn’t get a new 
overcoat,” she 
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for carfare and lunches. And eleven dollars 
refused to go very far toward a smart new 
suit and a few decent waists. There was 
never anything left of last week’s pay by 
Friday night, and always more to be bought 
out of next week’s than it would possibly 
cover. But she was very happy, all the same. 

And Jim surprised 
her by the complete- 
ness of his triumph 
over the false pride 

which had held her 

back so long from 
this independence. 

He seemed as 

pleased as she 
was, and she 
knew him _ too 
thoroughly to be- 
lieve that his 
pleasure was 
pretended. Jim 
was a lovable, 
comfort- 
able person, 
but the worst 
actor in the 
world—and the 
poorest liar. 
She had ex- 
pected a strug- 
gle against his 
stubbornly dis- 
torted idea of 
the proprieties. 
When she met 
him at the 
door of the 
flat, after her 
first day at the 
office, she had 
been almost 
afraid to face 
him. It was a joy- 
ous relief to find 
him honestly glad 
because of her 
gladness, to have 
him. him listen sympa- 
thetically to a circumstantial account of 
exactly what had happened, what Mr. Bur- 
roughs had said and what Renie had an- 
swered. He beamed and chuckled over the 
dinner Felicitas gave them, joked ponder- 
ously with Renie and sinned against discipline 
by airing his entire stock of Spanish for the 
delighted edification of Felicitas. 

And after dinner it had been even bet- 
ter, with Jim smoking his second cigarette in 
the battered morris chair he refused to 
abandon, and Renie perched intimately on 
the wide oak arm of it, ruffling his stubborn 
hair. Felicitas, in the kitchen, sang plain- 
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tively to the subdued sound of rattling 
dishes: 


“En el fo-o-ondo del ma-ar-r-r naci-6-6-6 
la perla-a-a 
Y en alta-a-a roca, la violeta azu-u-ul!” 


Renie cuddled happily against Jim’s big 
shoulder, pervaded by an exultant sat- 
isfaction. 

“Want to play chess, Jimmy- 
boy?” 

“Sure you're not too tired, 

Renie?” 

“I’m not tired a-tall. I'd like 
to dance, I’m so happy. Jim, 
you don’t know what this 
means to me. It’s like a 
different life, as if we were 
both different people. I 
used to wish you’d come 
home cross—honestly. It 
made me angry to see 
how cheerful you were, 
when I was ready to 
scream, I was so tired 
and discouraged.” 

“I’m sorry I didn’t 
get you, girlie. If I'd 
guessed how you 
felt—” 

“Never mind — 
it’s all over. This 
is better, isn’t 
<2": Bike 
spread the 
board on the 
folding table 
and. rattled the 
pieces into 
place. “It’s 
months since 
I’ve felt up to 
chess. Look out 
for yourself! I’m 
going to surprise 
you.” 

“Counting chickens, 

Mrs. Biddle.” Jim 
moved a pawn, and she 
opened a path for her 
queen. They bent over 
the board, caught by the 
lure of the ancient game. 
Presently Renie laughed. 

“Mate in two moves, Mr. & 
Biddle.” Jim rubbed his chin ruefully and 
admitted defeat. She beat him again. He 
always tried to win and enjoyed losing. She 
warmed at the pride in his eyes as he put 
the pieces back in the box. What a good 
sort he was! 

Life ran smoothly now. Felicitas adopted 
them both, serenely unable to understand 


Renie felt a new, 


as $s) 


Jim shouldn’t be as , as fiercely 
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orders unless they happened to agree with 
her firm and definite intentions, and always 
justifying her superior knowledge in the re- 
sult. They had a home, at last, instead of a 
place to inhabit. Renie felt younger, 
stronger. Her cheeks regained their color, 
and the defiant, mischievous gleam came 
back into her eyes, 
But somehow she continued 
to need all that was left above 
‘he weekly six dollars which 
represented her only direct 
contribution to the family 
purse. She spoke of it to 
Jim, sometimes  self-re- 
proachfully. 
“I ought to save 
something every week— 
but I never seem to 
have anything left.” 
“Don’t worry — 
well manage all 
right.” Jim clung to 
his habit of letting 
to-morrow’s trou- 
bles lie in’ peace 
until to-morrow 
brought them. 
“We're not run- 
ning behind, and 
we're getting a 
lot of fun out of 
life. That’s what 
counts—you can’t 
save up the min- 
utes for a rainy 
day, and they'll 
never be so much 
worth spending 
as they are now.” 
“But something 
might happen — 
there’s always an un- 
f ores ee n—unforeseen 
contingency, as Mr. Bur- 
roughs says. We ought to 
be getting ready for it, Jim. 
Suppose you got sick—” 

“Insured,” said Jim. 
“Health — accident — life. 
Anything happens to me, 
you're better off, so far as 

money goes.” 
Renie opened her eyes. 
“You never told me.” 
“Didn’t know how you'd look at it. Some 
women are superstitious about it, agent said. 
It’s all right.” 

“That’s why you wouldn’t get a new over- 
coat!” Renie accused him. “I knew you 
could afford one, all the time.” 

“Old one’s all right. Get another any 
time I need it.” Jim smoked imperturbably, 


fear. If 


‘was— 
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his eyes on his paper. “Don’t begin fretting 
about unforeseen contingencies, Renie. 
make it my business to foresee ’em.” 

But Renie did fret—secretly. Jim took 
things too easily. At first she had been glad 
that he offered no objection to her resuming 
her work. She had found it a new proof of 
Jim’s all-around lovableness that, once hav- 
ing yielded, he did not spoil her pleasure by 
a lingering resentment. Now she began to 
wonder whether she had read him quite so 
truly as she had thought. He wasn’t pretend- 
ing to be satisfied—he was satisfied. It wor- 
ried Renie to observe the change in him. 
Studying his face as he sat reading his sport- 
ing-page, one evening, she observed a star- 
tling tendency toward the fold of a double 
chin. Jim was beginning to be fat! She 


sat very still, wondering whether she had 
been so wise, after all, in relieving him of a 
man’s job, a man’s honorable burden, a man’s 
incentive. 

“Jim aren’t you heavier than you used to 


“Twenty pounds,” said Jim, grinning at 
her. “Felicitas can cook. I’ve got to hand 
it to you, Renie. You were absolutely right 
about that part of it. I feel a whole lot bet- 
ter than I did when you were the angel cook 
for us.. Let’s go to the movies.” 

“I—I_ don’t seem to feel up to it, to- 
night.” Renie spoke slowly. “I’d rather 
stay here, unless you’re extra keen on going.” 

Jim yawned luxuriously. ‘Suits me,” he 
= “T’d hate to move, come to think 
of it.” 


Ras let her book slip to her knees. 
She sat very still, thinking. Jim was 
too contented, too complaisant, too ready to 
let her lighten his load. She wondered 
whether it was too late to go back and begin 
again. It was her fault. She had been in 
the wrong. She had fallen down on her job 
—had quit, instead of fighting it out. She 
leaned forward suddenly. 

“Jim, would you be willing to go back—as 
we were—if I wanted to?” 

Jim looked up. “How do you mean?” 

“T mean that I’d do the housework—I can 
learn it. I’m willing to try again, if—if you 
are.” 

Jim’s brows rose. “For heaven’s sake, 
why? Felicitas isn’t going to quit, is she?” 

“No—but I thought perhaps—” She 
couldn’t tell him that she wanted to force 
back to his discarded ambitions, to thrust 
on his contented shoulders the burden that 
had been the incentive he needed. Somehow 
it wasn’t possible to say such things to Jim, 
true as they were. She couldn’t accuse him 
of slacking, of letting her do part of his duty 
for him. “I thought perhaps you might like 
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to—you’ve been an old peach about letting 
me have my way, and I—if you want your 
way, I’ll agree to it, Jim. And I’ll do better, 
too. I’ve learned a lot from Felicitas—” 

“Lord, no!” He laughed at the absurdity 
of it. “I wouldn’t think of it. This suits 
us both right down to the ground. We’d be 
prize idiots to go back—why, you're like a 
different woman, Renie. I wouldn’t stand 
for trying to make a bottle-washer out of 
a gold-medal wife like you if it cost me an 
arm to prevent it.” He yawned again. 
“I’m tired. I guess I’ll turn in.” 

“Good night,” said Renie quietly. 

She let him kiss her. She sat for a long 
time, facing the dawning certainty that she 
had done. badly for them both. She didn’t 
blame Jim. It wasn’t his fault—except in 
yielding to her. But somehow the pleasure 
went out of her independence. She worked 
without any joy in the tasks, after that eve- 
ning. She was still accurate, efficient, intelli- 
gent; and Mr. Burroughs observed no change 
in her, except that she seemed a little less 
cheerful than before. Once he asked her, 
casually, about Jim, and she flushed as she 
detected a hint of patronage in his tone. 
Naturally he would feel a kind of contempt 
for Jim—for a man who let his wife work 
in an office, instead of keeping her at home. 
It dawned on her that other men would feel 
so: the men in Jim’s office—Jim himself. 
It was inevitable that the consciousness of 
it should react on him, weakening his self- 
respect, lowering that estimate of himself in 
which, to succeed, he must believe so thor- 
oughly as to make other people believe it 
too. In her serenely selfish wisdom she had 
been terribly unfair to Jim. She had already 
= his fiber, taught him to depend on 

er. 

Perhaps it wasn’t too late to undo the mis- 
chief. She tested Jim cautiously, always 
with the same result. He was thoroughly 
comfortable, contented; he laughed at the 
idea of going back to the old arrangement. 

In spite of her effort to be fair to him, 
she began to resent his attitude. He took 
her help too willingly. He let her bear the 
burden of the difference between comfort 
and discomfort altogether too unprotestingly. 
To be sure, she had warned him against 
protests when they had first agreed on the 
new scheme—had told him that unwilling 
concessions would be worse ¢han none. 
Still, it wasn’t right for him to let her pay 


’ the milk-bill without dispute; there were 


other signs which frightened her—his easy 
acquiescence when she bought him a half- 
dozen shirts, his bland submission when she 
paid for theater-tickets. 

They lived up to every penny of his 
weekly forty dollars, too, in spite of the 
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With a kind of triumph in her voice, she told him. For a moment his eyes were blank, stunned. 
Then she saw the light come into them. 
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economies of Felicitas in the household 
budget. Jim had some new clothes; Renie 
couldn’t enjoy the improvement in his looks 
because she knew that indirectly it was her 
labor that had bought them. Not many men 
would— 


ND then came the sudden, sobering dis- 

covery, the joy-tinged fear and the 
queer, weird sense of standing face to face 
with the eternal mystery of life itself. For 
a little Renie couldn’t think of anything of 
less import than the big, breathless fact that 
confronted her. She didn’t tell Jim—at 
once. She couldn’t. Something stopped her 
whenever she tried to find the words. Slowly, 
too, she saw the new aspect of life which 
loomed up before them, and a dread seized 
her, a dread which had nothing to do with 
the price she must pay for the Great Mir- 
acle—a dread born of dollars and cents. 

How could they manage—without her 
earnings and with the extra expenses which 
must be met? Now, more than ever, she 
would need Felicitas and all that Felicitas 
meant—freedom from little worries and petty 
troubles, calm, even days and restful nights, 
health and strength and peace of mind. 
And there would be so many things to buy 
and pay for—with a third of the fami ily in- 
come cut eff! She felt a new, strange fear 


of Jim—a fear that she might surprise in his 


contented eyes the faint glint of displeasure 
which she felt would kill her. How could 
she tell him, when he had come to lean on 
her so heavily, when his comfort depended 
so vitally on her help as breadwinner? If 
he shouldn’t be glad, as fiercely, savagely 
glad as she was— Renie pressed her lips 
together on the ugly thought. 

Suddenly she saw a new light. It was 
the way out, after all—the solution of the 
riddle which had tortured her. Jim—why, 
how could she have let herself drift into 
such a view of him? Jim was sound, sweet, 
clean—didn’t she know him, through and 
through? Wasn’t this tremendous change in 
their lives the very thing he needed to wake 
him from his lethargy of sloth and placidity 
and stir him to the sort of effort that a real 
man makes when there are two lives depend- 
ing on him? She realized with a flashing kind 
of joy that life had played on her side, after 
all. And with a kind of triumph in her 
voice, she told him. 


HE eyes searched his with a desperate 
desire to read the first thought in them. 
For a moment they were blank, wide, 
stunned. Then with a great throb of glad- 
ness she saw the light come into them, saw 
the slow, reverent smile curve his lips as his 


- after all. 
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arms gathered sie close. With a little weary 
sob she nestled against him, glad of the 
strength of him, conscious again, as she had 
been in the first days of their life together, 
of a reliance on him, a faith and trust and 
confidence in him. Her man! 

After a long time the persistent worry 
struggled again to the surface of her thought. 

“But what are we going to do?” she whis- 
pered. “My job—” 

His arms tightened about her. She felt 
him tremble a little, as if he were laughing 
at her. “Don’t worry about that,” he said. 

“You don’t understand.” She drew away 
from him. “It’s the money—we’ll need it 
more than ever now. Jim, you scare me. 
You just wont worry. And we’ve got to— 
now. You're so easy-going—” 

He fumbled in his pocket. “We don’t 
have to worry, Renie. I didn’t want to tell 
you before—you were so keen about your 
old job, so pleased over doing your share 
and all that. But if you're going to worry, 
I guess it’s time you knew.” 

Renie stared at the ruled page of the 
bank-book. The entries were all 
Twenty dollars—twenty dollars—all the way 
down the left-hand page. The red-ink foot- 
ing caught her eye as Jim turned in. Five 
hundred and twenty! She could only stare. 
Jim’s voice came from very far away. 

“Been handling that Miller-Faulkner con- 
tract ever since we got it. And they’ve paid 
me sixty a week for doing it. I’ve been 
crazy to tell you, Renie, but I thought it 
would spoil your fun—you were so set on 
sticking to your job; so I just put the extra 
twenty away every week. I put it in your 
name. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Mind!” Renie’s arms answered him. “Oh, 
Jim—I’m so glad—so glad!” 

“Tt’ll come in pretty handy, I guess.” 

He thought she was glad because they had 
money in the bank! Renie’s arms tight- 
ened, and ther cheeks burned. As if the 
money mattered! It was Jim—Jim, who 
wasn’t just a placid, tolerant plodder, but a 
—a—provider. She giggled hysterically at 
the thought. A good provider! He wasn’t 
living contentedly on her money, her work, 
He was a man, with a man’s self- 
respect, a man’s stubborn insistence on hav- 
ing his own way. 

“Sure you wont mind giving it up, Renie?”’ 
Jim patted her cheek. “The job?” 

“Give up my job?” She leaned away from 
him, laughing. ‘Why, you darling old silly, 
don’t you see that I’m just beginning at it? 
My job— 

She spread her arms happily. 

“T’ve just found out what my job is,” she 
told him. 
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partnership in an evil resort had driven her from home.to struggle for existence 

in New York; and later, as the wife of Andy Caren, discovery of her husband’s 

love for drink and his general coarseness of soul had driven her more and more 
to the society of her books and her own thoughts. Then came Gilbert Hampton—with a 
keen appreciation of the beautiful in life—wealthy, cultured, all that Andrew Caren 
was not. 

Naomi’s conscience led her to repel Gilbert until Andy, in a grand debauch, had 
killed the last of her shreds of affection and respect. Then she consented to go with 
Gilbert to Europe, with the understanding that they should be married as soon as 
Andy should have obtained a divorce. 

On the day of their proposed flight, Gilbert Hampton came to her with the light 
of supreme torment in his eyes. He had never intended to marry her, he said. He did 
not want to marry anyone. He had intended to take her with him without telling her 
so, but his conscience had given him no peace until he made his confession. Then, 
although her very soul was torn with her love for him, Naomi sent him away, and 
forced herself back into the sickening routine of her lonely life with Andy, refusing to 
so much as touch the considerable fortune that Gilbert had sent her by a special mes- 
senger after his departure. 

Then came the Great War—with a curt newspaper announcement to the effect that 
Gilbert Hampton had been among the first to enlist in the Foreign Legion. And then 
—when she had determined to seek a position in New York and be self-supporting— 
came a halting confession from Andy to the effect that he loved Edith White, the coarse, 
gum-chewing librarian, and that he intended to give Naomi grounds to secure a divorce! 


Ts winds of life had buffeted Naomi Tway. As a girl, discovery of her mother’s 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


HE first half of the night went by 
for Naomi in reflection that by turns 
was stupefied and vibrating. Every 
word of the talk with Andy had been 

wholly unlike what she had expected—as dif- 
ferent as his manner, and as puzzling as the 
outcome, which was also amazing. Could it 
be that she was free, and that this goal had 
been reached without an effort of hers—that 
Andy was not only willing it should be so, 
but eager for it for himself? 

She went from room to room, sinking aim- 
lessly into one chair and then into another, 
where she would sit with head bowed, 
thinking. 

Free? 

Finality is the gravedigger of our subjec- 
tive life, and with its spade flings up much 
that has been lived through, before all is 
buried. And so the different phases of her 
marriage, about to end, came pelting on 
Naomi’s memory until she quivered back in 
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every pore. When the last picture of the 
review had faded, she came to concentration 
on her present position. 

Soon she might go where she pleased. 
And at once the imagined sea rose before 
her, and she on it; the meeting with Susy 
in that France long loved as a name, and 
now desired and revered as a spirit of un- 
conquerable courage; hospitals filled with the 
wounded, and she writing their home letters, 
or reading to them, or even scrubbing floors 
for them, or in another scene guiding the 
fingers of recovered but shell-blinded men 
over a typewriter’s keys. She might do this 
now. She was free. 

And then the money question—the fog 
that always murks the ambitions of the poor 
—closed about her. Facing the fact that 
she had nothing of her own until she earned 
it, inevitably brought thought of the safe- 
deposit box—how plainly she saw it num- 
bered 542, and one of a wall of exactly simi- 
lar steel boxes!—that held a useless fortune. 

Always useless! She could not touch it— 
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no, not even to go to France. And for a 
moment the impending upheaval in her life 
was swamped by a tidal wave of memory 
of the last bitter day with Gilbert when she 
had seen him edge from the responsibility 
of a prolonged future with her as one would 
shrug off a weight, and after saying, “It’s 
a rank weed that I’ve been offering you,” 
leave this money like slime in the wake of 
the hideous words. She realized then that 
the determination to return his many thou- 
sands intact, though resting in her seemingly 
quiet, had deepened week by week until 
thought of his death or hers—the only things 
that she believed could prevent its attain- 
ment—would make it writhe with the vin- 
dictiveness of a thwarted obsession. 

She put away the thought and began wan- 
dering again, a vaguely uneasy creature, over 
the empty house as she had wandered so 
often in lonely hours. And how many of 
them there had been! Oh, how many! How 
silent her life had been, too! Almost a 
speechless life, spending itself in thought and 


books. When the clock struck eleven, she 
went to her room, feeling a reluctance at 
seeing Andy on his return. 

After a dreamless sleep she awoke at six, 
and following her daily custom, turned on 
the water for Andy’s bath—her own always 
being delayed on his account until she had 
done the morning’s work. Only when she 
went to call him was she made aware that 
though he had slept in his bed, he had 
slipped away very early. To avoid a meet- 
ing with her? Of course. And he was right. 
The less said between them during the neces- 
sary interval of these few days, the better. 

He telephoned during the afternoon that 
business would keep him away from home 
that night and the next day. 

“Don’t get the idea into your head that I’m 
drinking,” he said. “Not adrop! Just busy. 
Good-by.” 


T was about three the next afternoon, and 
Naomi was sewing. The utter stillness in 
which she sat made the sudden ringing of 
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the house bell seem an alarm, and she 
twitched as she sprang up. She opened the 
door to the person she least desired to see: 
Miss White stood on the steps. 

Her sharp chin was up at a defiant angle; 
her hands dragged down the pockets of her 
jacket in a don’t-care way. Instead of hap- 
piness, however held back in the 
face of the woman she had sun- 
planted, her eyes, smaller in 
a glittering anger, met 
Naomi’s in a hard way, 
and she looked ill. 

“Andy’s not in,” Naom‘ 
said with calm and di- 
rect simplicity. 

“T didn’t come to 
see Andy.” 

There was frig- 
id insolence in 
her tone. “I 
came to see you 
—that is, if you 
can spare me 
about five min- 
utes of your valu- 
able time.” 

“T can’t think 
what you can 
have to say to 
me, Miss 
White,” 

Naomi an- 
swered with 
spirit, re- 
senting her 
manner. 
“However, 

come in.” 

“Thanks,” 
said Miss 
White, the 
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“Andy has cancer.” 

Through a frightful sort of silence they 
looked at each other. Naomi had the inno- 
cent stare of one suddenly awakened; Miss 
White’s eyes continued tortured and con- 
temptuous. 

“You are mistaken,” Naomi said at last 
in a faint way that she tried to make final. 

“T had a long talk 
with Andy the 
other night, and 
he told me— 
well, he told me 
all about himself 
—and about 

yo ” 

“He told 
you a pack 
of lies!” 
Miss White 
cried fierce- 


ly. 
Self- 
control 
went from 
her. She 
pushed her 
feathered hat 
back and held her head as 
if to prevent its splitting in 
two; her face writhed. 
Naomi was reminded of 
an imprisoned creature 
breaking through glass, shat- 
tering it, stamping on it, let- 
ting out her heart at last in 
screaming truths. 

“I know what he told 
you. I saw him at the 
bowling-club night before 
last, and he put me on, 
so I'd play the part. He 


told you he wanted a di- 
vorce so he could marry 
me. He doesn’t. He said 


s of the 
word pro- 
longed like 


But when she looked, it was not 
Gilbert at all—it was another man. 
A fiendishly complete devastation 


a lazy hiss, 
as she saun- 
tered after Naomi into the parlor. 

Naomi was puzzled. Instead of sitting 
down when invited, the girl remained stand- 
ing stiffly, her hands still pushing down her 
jacket pockets, her eyes going over Naomi 
from head to foot in a designedly ungracious 
and critical way. 

“Well, Miss White, what is it?” Naomi 
asked sharply. “You’ve come to say some- 
thing. Say it, please!” 

But it seemed that Miss White found it 
hard to obey. Her front teeth, which pro- 
jected a little, suddenly went down into her 
pale lip and trembled there. After a gaze 
of agony that held wrath, three words were 
sprung at Naomi like a bullet: 


formed the frame about him. 


he was in love with me, 
and he isn’t. I wish to 
God he was! Oh, don’t I, though, for I’ve 
never given a thought to anyone but Andy 
Caren since we were kids. Before he came 
back to Rockhill, I’d have married some 
one else who’d have taken me out of that 
damn libr’y and supported me if I’d had 
the chance. But when he did come, I knew 
how it was with me, and I guess I couldn’t 
hide it from him. He and me—we just 
fluffed along, dancing and bowling, an’ he’s 
kissed me a few times, but it was all in fun. 
I knew it, and he knew that I knew it. 
Andy don’t care for me that way. It’s you 
he loves. He knows you’ve counted him 
out, and that you’re sorry and ashamed you 
married him. Just the same, he thinks more 








of your little finger than all the rest of the 
world put together. In a funny, miserable 
kind of way, he—he worships you.” 

As Naomi remained strapped in a ghastly 
quiet, feeling as if she had turned to a pair 
of ears that fairly seized in a distracted way 
at every word to gather it in, Miss White 
flounced down on the sofa beside her, and 
turning sideways on its edge,’ brought her 
face close to hers, the thin lips crooked in a 
smiling sneer. 

“I’ve waked you up—haven’t I?” 

“Yes,” Naomi said helplessly. 
can’t-—I don’t— Tell me!” 

“When he found out the name of what 
was the matter with him— He hasn’t been 
feeling good this long time,” she broke off 
fiercely, “but of course you didn’t know it, 
with your nose stuck in some book all the 
time! Well, when he found out, he hated 
to tell you. But he was going to. Then 
when you sprung it on him the other night 
that you were going to work in New York, 
he saw just how it all was between you, and 
he—saw a way out to get you clear of him. 
So he caught at this idea of divorce and 
played up to it, making me the excuse. He 
was trying to save you from trouble and 
bother.” 

The ferment in Naomi’s breast settled into 
a small, steady pain. She had a desire to 
touch Miss White, to comfort her in this 
grief so raw that it was grotesque. She had 
at the same time a wild impulse to run from 
her, not believe her, forget her. Instead she 
sat as if frozen. Words that would have 
checked these grinding moans remained 
thickly in her throat. Miss White had lifted 
her tear-stained face before she managed to 
speak. 

“What doctor told Andy this?” 

“What doctor?” she sneered. “Three!” 
She stood up, wiping her small shrewish nose, 
which was already scarlet. “First Dr. Nash, 
three days ago, told him he was afraid.” 
She spoke dully now, too worn out to be 
scornful. “He sent him to a specialist in 
New York—and he said it was sure. But 
there was one still higher up, the biggest gun 
of all; they talked of him, Andy said, like 
he was God! I got off day before yesterday, 
and in the morning I went with Andy as far 
as this doctor’s house on Fifth Avenue. I 
made believe I stayed on in town to go shop- 
ping, and I came up on the train with him 
that night. One look at him was enough. 
‘Is it sure?’ I asked. ‘Sure,’ he said. And 
I felt as if I was lookin’ at him in his coffin.” 

That Miss White had companioned Andy 
through this agony was a cup of humiliation 
at Naomi’s lips. Miss White meant to hold 
it there until she had drunk every drop. 
She sat down at a distance and bent forward, 


“Yet I 
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continuing in a one-noted murmur as if she 
saw what she described: 

“When he told me at the bowling club 
what he’d planted with you, he told me all 
about what happened at the doctor’s—at the 
last man’s, the big gun. He saw him quickly, 
examined him and all that, then kept him 
waiting two hours in a room like a church, 
while tests and things—I don’t know what— 
were made. When Andy was called in again, 
the doctor asked him if he wanted the truth, 
and Andy said he did. Then he said: ‘Well, 
my man, get your life in order. If you were 
a king, nothing could save you. You must 
stop work. In fact, very soon it will be 
impossible to work. Arrange yourself as 
comfortably as you can. Try to get your 
mind at peace,’ he said, ‘and be brave. Re- 
member,’ he said, ‘that we’ve all got to die.’ 

“I guess,” Miss White sniffed bitterly, “it 
cost Andy about a hundred dollars to hear 
that! Well—then Andy told me how he 
came out in the sunlight and saw the Fifth 
Avenue crowds all hurrying and laughing. 
‘It looked good to me,’ he told me. ‘I guess,’ 
he said, ‘I was looking at it the way the man 
does that they’re taking to the death-house 
in Sing Sing. It certainly looked awful good 
to me!’ 

“Well,” she continued with a sigh, “when 
he came home that night and you told him 
about going to work, all of a sudden he felt 
that for you to get away from him and all 
the trouble ahead of him would be a god- 
send for you. Then he made that all up 
about the job in Seattle, and about me. Of 
course, he’ll soon have to quit work where he 
is. He’s in pretty bad pain now all the time. 
The new firm he’s with wont do anything 
for him—they should worry!” She looked 
up, shrewdness twisting her wretched face. 
“T’'ll tell you what I think he meant to do— 
go West, make believe to begin trying to get 
the divorce, disappear—and pretty soon die, 
alone, in some hole or corner!” 

Naomi sprang up, then. Her trembling 
hand seized Miss White’s shoulder. 

“T can’t bear it,” she whispered. “Don’t 
say another word! Go away now. I'll see 
you again soon. Thank you for coming.” 

She pushed Miss White out. When 
the door was closed, and she stood alone in 
the hall, the place was filled with her last 
sight of Andy’s face—the terror-widened eyes 
under the hall’s raw gas-light that flared. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


specialist who had pronounced sentence 
on Andy. His words were as few and 
simple as they were final. Afterward, as she sat 


TT? next day Naomi went to the great 











“I’ve never given a thought to anyone but Andy Caren since we were kids. . . . . But Andy don’t care for me 
that way. It’s you he loves. He—he worships you.” 
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heavily listening, she learned much of the 
body’s mysteries, and how drink had been 
stealthily and nibblingly taking its toll of 
Andy even while his fresh, clear skin had re- 
mained undamaged—although Naomi realized 
now that for months the lively pink had been 
missing froni his cheeks. 

After the rich gloom and silence of the 
room, Fifth Avenue had the effect of a crash 
of triumphant cymbals. The lovely April 
sunshine was both silver and gold on the 
crowds and movement; Italians had trays 
of tight little bunches of arbutus that talked 
of leafening woods to the women who stopped 
to buy and went on gayly with them pinned 
to smart spring coats; strains of a gay air 
came across the avenue from a hand organ 
on a side-street; there was a procession of 
gorgeous motors bearing down on a press of 
Jaughing, light-footed people who were guided 
from danger by the big. policemen at the 
corners. 

As Naomi hurried downtown with nerv- 
ous, businesslike tread, these details came at 
her like pressures on a fresh wound. And 
she understood the meaning of this sensitive- 
ness, knew that she was seeing these things 
as Andy had seen them, with farewell sigh- 
ing from them. 

They went with her all the way, and into 
the safe-deposit vault. Here, in the small, 
locked room, she leaned against the table, 
shaken by a violent shuddering. ‘For a mo- 
ment, as she put the key into the brown tin 
box, she became the murderer of something 
right and precious that was the hope and 
purpose of her future. Only for a moment! 
Her fingers were like steel and her mouth 
set as she counted out twenty thousand .dol- 
lars. The murder was done, and she knew 
no pain. Dull, as it seemed she would al- 
ways be now, she went to a bank, and after 
telephoning to the New York doctor who 
had been her friend in the early days of her 
marriage, gave his name as reference for her, 
as a depositor. When she stepped out on 
the street again, she had a hundred dollars 
in money and the bank’s check-book in her 


bag. 


S Naomi felt sure that Andy would keep 

away from home, might even leave for 
the West to avoid saying good-by to her, 
she went farther down to his business place. 
It was a small wholesale jewelry concern on 
John Street, with offices on one of the upper 
floors of a high building. A few yards from 
it her heart gave a jolting leap as she saw 
him standing in the doorway. 

He seemed peacefully idle, his hands in 
his pockets. His eyes were dull, and looked 
straight ahead. People going in and out 
brushed him, and she saw that he would 
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move obligingly without looking at them, 
not conscious of them. And now there 
was no escaping that waxen, unliving hue in 
his face, which only appears as the certain 
dividing line between life and death. She 
was at his side, smiling at him, before he 
winked from his reverie and saw her. 

“Naomi!” he breathed. “Why, why,” he 
faltered in anguish, “have you come?” 

She smiled more defiantly. 

“To tell you, Andy,” she said in a low, 
thrilling tone, “that when you are in deep 
trouble, you cannot escape from me through 
lies. Now where can we go for a few words 
in private?” 

“T don’t know of any place,” he faltered. 
“It’s lunch-hour, and every restaurant is 
crowded. And anyway, Naomi, I don’t 
want—” 

“What’s that church a little way from here, 
on Broadway?” 

“St. Paul’s,” he said, and gazing at her, 
could not keep the joy out of his queerly 
haunted eyes. 

“We'll go there,” said Naomi, and her 
fingers went fiercely around his arm. “Oh, 
Andy, Andy,” she murmured to him as they 
went through the crowds, “how unfair and 
unkind to me you were going to be! Miss 
White came to me yesterday and told me the 
truth.” 

“I might have known she’d put in her 
oar!” Andy muttered wrathfully, though his 
gaze upon his wife was that of a dog who 
has found the master that was lost. 


MW lapeser was the perfection of stillness and 
emptiness in the big church. Except for 
a few heads showing above pews and with 
big spaces between them, they were alone. 
Back among the shadows, Naomi took Andy’s 
head between her hands and forced him to 
look fully at her. 

“I’m to be counted in, dear,” she said. 
“The doctors may be wrong. You're goinz 
to have everything to help you prove them 
wrong—care and peace and comfort in a 
perfect home!” 

He twisted from her. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about, Naomi! I’m—broke,” he choked. 
“There’s nothing—nothing. I want to finish 
as soon as I can—and alone.” 

She looked at him most tenderly. 

“You didn’t know it, Andy, but I have 
plenty of money, and it’s yours!” 

Without flinching, she met his blundering, 
studying stare. 

“What do you mean by plenty of money?” 

“Many, many, many thousands—and what- 
ever you need of them, is yours.” 

“Where did you get—all this?” The ques- 
tion broke as he searched her face. Naomi 
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saw the thought that she had expected and 
had built upon sway into his eyes. “From 
your—mother?” he gasped. 

She looked at him in a soft, straight way 
that neither affirmed nor denied, and did not 
move or speak. 

“Your mother,” Andy said again brood- 
ingly. “And you were not going to use it 
for yourself. You were going to work—” 

“T meant *never to use this money. That 
is true!” Naomi said this clearly, her flash- 
ing look fairly ecstatic. Then her fine wrist 
slipped about his neck as it often had, pity- 
ingly and sweetly, after pericds of pain lived 
through for him. “I’ve changed my mind, 
my dear.” she said, and smiling, drew his pale 
lips to her own. 


CHAPTER XLV 


GARDEN and the sea. September 

gold. The last of the butterflies 

whirling in a crowning orgy of sun- 
light and sweetness. Yellow and purple 
asters, jewel-like, fringing grassplots. Au- 
tumn’s first burnishing on the masses of 
maples that roofed the white-railinged space 
which sloped to the shore. 

This shore, but two hours by train from 
New York, had a uniquely tropical sugges- 
tion. It was formed of heaps of boulders 
that the tide at its highest almost covered, 
and some mysterious quality in these waters 
had washed fantastic tints into them—cinna- 
mon and maroon, apple-green and flame. A 
single tree, here and there, found earth 
enough in niches to shoot upward with the 
isolation of a palm on an oasis. Beyond 
them the sea heaved in unusual blueness that 
perhaps came from contrast with the pris- 
matic rocks. 

Above this particular garden there was a 
small house facing the stretch of waters. 
It was a charming nest of stucco with jade- 
green blinds and sloping roof of red fluted 
pots. A trellised arch, where roses hung in 
summer, curved above the three steps that 
led to a green door. Net curtains against 
the square windowpanes were as frilly as 
the trappings of a fashionable layette. Rose 
geraniums still bloomed in the many window- 
boxes. Between the curtains the uncertain 
leaps of gold from wood-fires showed, and 
at dusk a full but shaded lamplight. 

This was the home that Naomi had rented 
in the spring. A fractious dislike of remain- 
ing in Rockhill as an invalid had arisen in 
Andy, and she had been glad to know that 
he felt a call to the entertainment of watch- 
ing the changing sea, at times a longing to 
be. on it. 

Doctors from New York, men of the high- 
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est reputation, came often to the pretty 
house. In August a trained nurse had been 
engaged. Naomi spent money unstintingly. 
Satisfying Andy’s whims, she often spent it 
needlessly, yet never refused his requests. 
Like most invalids whose diseases are slug- 
gish and creeping, Andy accommodated him- 
self to it as to a new phase of life. He lost 
awareness of the far-off, first pronouncement 
of its hopelessness. In a way he was born 
again, grew used to having money at his 
command as easily as turning on a tap for 
water; and the lush comfort so quickly had 
lost its strangeness that he would find fault 
with the most luxurious attentions, after the 
manner of a spoiled child. 

Andy was now the sort of egotist that 
pampered, sick people so easily become. His 
disease filled the world. He talked of it con- 
tinually. Books that gave technical accounts 
of research work in this mysterious blight 
were far more fascinating than the detec- 
tive stories he sometimes liked, and which 
Naomi would read aloud to him. When the 
name of a new doctor was mentioned in these 
scientific reports, he would insist on Naomi’s 
sending for him, no matter how heavy the 
expense. And she always did. The applica- 
tion of radium, and of every other new rem- 
edy, he had without stint. 

Perhaps it was because of this battle of 
experts for his life that Andy never for a 
moment now saw himself as a dying man. 
He would speak of feeling very sick, but 
also of being cured. Oh, yes, he would at 
last be as well as ever! Often he made plans 
for those days when he would be back in 
the world of business. 

“We must go a little carefully—not spend 
too much,” he said one day to Naomi. 
“When I’m real strong again, I'll let you 
start me on my own. No one can beat me 
at my trade, and now that I’ve cut the booze, 
Tl soon be on easy street—why, in a few 
years I bet I'll be rich. Then I'll pay you 
back all that you’ve spent on me, and you 
can throw it—as your mother’s money— 
into the gutter, for all I'll care!” 


OR Naomi had not confessed to Andy 
where the thousands that he was con- 
suming had come from. She believed that 
such a confession was not only needless; it 
would have been cruel. Even when they read 
brief news of Gilbert in the metropolitan 
papers, and elaborated news in The Rockhill 
Sentinel, which was mailed to them every 
day, she did not betray in look or tone that 
the man they talked of had been anything 
but an acquaintance who had tarried briefly 
in her life. 
As far back as late April a New York 
daily had informed her that Gilbert Hamp- 
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ton had been wounded during a night’s rec- 
onnoitering expedition. 

And a month later The Sentinel had con- 
tinued: 

He was one of a squad that had fallen 
upon the very trenches of the enemy which 
he had received instructions to reconnoiter, 
and was wounded in chest and arm. He 
is now at the American hospital at Neuilly. 


Naomi had read this last to Andy as he 
lay in his big East Indian chair under the 
maples, eating chocolates, to which he was 
now addicted. 

“I tell you, Naomi,” he said, nibbling on 
the brown niorsel, “Hampton had guts in 
him, after all! Why should he go to France 
and fight? He could have got rid of all the 
mess in Europe by scooting off to Japan, 
or to the South Seas, where he went before. 
He should worry! But he goes in among 
the crowd in the trenches, just as if he were 
a poor Frenchman. They say those fellows 
have a terrible time from rats and other 
vermin, as much as from the big guns. 
And you know how we read of that awful 
smell blown in from the bodies left in No 
Man’s Land, so that the soldiers need to 
smoke all the time to keep it out of their 
nostrils. No cinch, believe me!” 


Sy this September morning Andy was in 


the East Indian chair under the faintly 
reddened maples. He was finding pettish 
fault with his nurse. He was tired of rice 
and milk, and wanted a soft-shell crab: 
When she urged him to eat, he began to 
fume. 

“Send my wife to me,” he said with dig- 
nity. “She understands me.” 

The woman summoned Naomi, who took 
the tray in her hands and sat close to Andy. 

“So you’ve brought back that fodder? I 
feel I’m a horse, eating bran mash.” 

She reasoned with him, cajoled him. 
Didn’t he want to sleep well, feel happy? 
Then he must eat what would not distress 
him. 

“You're right,” Andy asserted, stiff wrin- 
kles spreading like a web of wires over his 
dry, thin face as he smiled. “Naomi, you’ve 
got horse-sense. Of course, I mustn’t take 
chances. Now that I’ve got money to start 
the ball rolling, I mustn’t do anything to 
hold me back from business.” 

She kept her changeless smile, while be- 
hind it her spirit mourned over him. He was 
thin and flabby. His face was like brown 
paper. His hands were claws. Yet his 
sunken eyes were ablaze with hope, purpose, 
even with happiness. Poor, dying man, 
dreaming in futility! 
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“When is Ed White coming?” Andy asked 
as he lifted the spoon until he wearied, and 
then allowed Naomi to feed him. 

“T’ve sent the car for her. She'll be here 
in about twenty minutes. Wont that be 
splendid? And she'll be here all of her va- 
cation.” 

“Two weeks,” said Andy, and then with a 
spoiled-child sneer: “Well, guess she’ll think 
herself lucky coming here instead of going 
to a summer boarding-house where she’d pay 
ten per. She'll feel as if she’s visiting a 
royal family in such a dandy room and with 
her breakfast brought up to her every morn- 
i ee 

“Still, it’s very friendly of her to want to 
come, Andy,” Naomi said, while arranging 
the rug that shielded him to the waist. “She 
could go where she would have a lot of jolly 
people around her, you know. But she cares 
a lot for you, and she’s grown to like me 
too.” 

“That’s so!’ Andy exclaimed, quickly re- 
pentant. “Ed’s a good sort. But there’s 
another thing—” He clasped Naomi’s wrist 
and smiled at her winningly. “You're even 
a better sort, girlie, to let her come. You 
know that she has a sneaking regard for 
yours truly, and the ordinary wife would be 
sv mean she wouldn’t let her come through 
that gate!” 


ISS WHITE had been almost a week at 

the house on the sea. She was a sub- 
dued edition of Andy’s former comrade, a 
new seriousness in her pert face that made 
her prettier while it made her older, as did 
the tear-dragged muscles around her eyes. 
She was filled with burning eagerness to help 
Andy, and following Naomi’s instructions, 
she succeeded. 

“Never let him see that you feel as sorry 
for him as you do, Edith,” Naomi had said. 
“But don’t force much laughter, either, for 
he would think that meant indifference to 
his illness. He is very sharp about every- 
thing that concerns himself. You just want 
to seem quietly contented at having the 
privilege of brightening his convalescence, 
and you must listen with interest to all he 
says. He will talk until he gets tired about 
his plans for a business future, poor fellow, 
and you must agree intelligently.” 

Miss White’s face twitched. Impulsively 
she put her arm around Naomi. 

“How do you stand it? In your place I’d 
be flat on my back, screaming from nerves.” 

Naomi responded to her caress. 

“You wouldn’t. You’d be just as I am— 
flat on your feet, where you’re needed. This 
is a battle as much as the fighting in Europe. 
and it’s the sort that women are strong in.” 
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Late one afternoon Andy stated his wishes 
with his now familiar conciseness: 

“Ed,” he said, “I want you to get that 
package of new novels, pick out the one that 
has the most pep and murder in it, and start 
reading it to me. And I want*you, Naomi, 
to go down yourself to the express-office and 
see why that chess-outfit hasn’t come from 
New York, after ten days! Anyone would 
think the Germans had shelled the Wool- 
worth Building and wiped the city off the 
map!” 

“Tf it’s there, I'll get it,” Naomi said, and 
started off obediently. 

The day was September’s loveliest, al- 
most as warm as July, yet with sudden puffs 
of air that fairly tasted chill like well-water, 
coming through the sunlight. The leaves 
were changing fast, so that in the distance 
the massed maples showed blood-brown, and 
the lindens golden. 

She took the back-country road in going 
to the village, meaning to return along the 
rocky path bordering the sea. She walked 
now, as she did so often in these days, in 
a sort of stillness, her mind empty of per- 
sonal problems. After many struggles she 
had taught herself not to look back; and 
she did not see her future beyond the serv- 
ice to which she had dedicated herself. 


NE question came to her at intervals 

to-day, puzzling her: Who was it that 
had telephoned to her that morning from 
New York? At-the time she had been in 
the village, sending a long telegram for Andy 
to a famous doctor in the West with whom 
they had been corresponding. The nurse had 
answered the call. When Naomi returned, all 
she could tell her was that a man’s voice 
with a foreign accent had asked for her. On 
being told that she would return in an hour, 
he Had said he would call again. He had 
ignored the request for his name, and he 
had not called again. 

A voice with a foreign accent? Back of 
her surface consciousness there was an an- 
swer to the question, one that she resisted— 
it made such weakness filter through her. 
The remembered voice of Gilbert’s man, giv- 
ing her a foreign title not quite so alien as 
his native “signora,’ would keep recurring 


to her: 

“Madame, .if you please—” or “Good 
morning, madame.” Salvatore’s voice with 
its rich Italian nuances—Salvatore! Was it 
he? If so, why was he back in America? 
What had he to say to her? 

And then she would tell herself that this 
was a wild fancy. No doubt some foreign 
clerk had wanted to speak to her on business 
—perhaps about the missing chessboard and 
men. But if it were Salvatore? 


‘ down, please. 
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And then, when she was returning empty- 
handed from the express-office, just as she 
was turning into the high, shore road, she 
heard steps behind her, and the familiar: 

“Madame, if you please! Good afternoon, 
madame.” 

Salvatore had come from a fringe of trees 
and was standing with hat lifted before her. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


PEECHLESS, Naomi stared at him dur- 
ing a gaunt pause. As her face changed 
slowly to gray, she seemed to go blind 

and swayed. 

“Madame!” 

His arm supported her shoulders, and he 
led her to a seat on the rocks. She heard 
his voice far off—oh, miles away; it seemed 
—say that which kept her from falling into 
an abyss, put substance beneath her again 
and checked the whirling of her brain: 

“T have no bad news. Mr. Hampton is 
well, madame!” 

She became aware of herself as an atom 
between the solitudes of sky and sea, still 
speechless, but listening clearly. 

“I wanted to see you alone. That was 
Mr. Hampton’s instructions—to see you 
alone. I would not have frightened you with 
this surprise if I could have spoken to you 
over the telephone this morning. However, 
I decided to come on, and watch for a 
chance to speak to you, and that is what I 


“did. Will you read this letter from Mr. 


Hampton, madame, while I wait here, close 
by? And then I will go back to Rockhill. 
That will be so simple. No trouble to you 
at all.” 

He had put a sealed letter between her 
clasped hands, but when he would have 
moved away, Naomi’s fingers fastened on 
his. 

“T can’t read it yet. Wait 
Say something to me—say 
something! Have you been back long?” 

“T arrived on the Rochambeau only yes- 
terday, and went to Rockhill,” he said, seat- 
ing himself near her. “Quite easily, in hear- 
ing all the news of the place, I learned where 
you had gone and about Mr. Caren’s terrible 
illness—” 

“And that I had inherited a good deal of 
money. You heard that too?” she asked in 
a breathless way, clutching and twisting the 
letter and not looking at him. 


A FEELING of chaos went through her, 
a sense of the crumbling of her secret 
existence that was to, have been so strong. 
This bred an hysterical mania, to speak out 
in the silence to one listener—oh, just to 
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one!—of the things that were battened down 
within herself behind her silent lips. 

“You heard that. Everyone thinks it true, 
even my husband. But maybe you know 
it is not—and that—I’m spending money Mr. 
Hampton sent me?” 

“T did not know it, madame,” he said with- 
out emphasis, as of an unimportant thing. 

“Tt’s true,” she muttered. 

“Never mind speaking of it,” he advised, 
as soothingly as his formal respect permitted. 
“Open your letter now, madame.” 

She shook her head slowly. Her lips shook. 

“TY am afraid,” she said. 

“You need not be,” he assured her. “I 
tell you, madame, I left Mr. Hampton when 
that letter was written—in July, it was,— 
and he was well. He talked with me. He 
had recovered from his wounds; his arm 
was as well as ever. He had received the 
Croix de Guerre. He was a captain in a 
French regiment forming to go into action 
again. I was to have come to America and 
brought this letter then, in July, after quit- 
ting the ambulance section that I had served 
with—Mr. Hampton’s, it was; but I became 
very ill with pneumonia. I came as soon as 
I had recovered fully. Just before I sailed, 
little more than a week ago, I had direct 
news of Mr. Hampton, and he was in the 
best of health then. So you see you need not 
be afraid, madame, to open the letter.” 

Her upward look halted him as he rose. 

“But if he tells me to give back the money 
to you?” she said very faintly. “You see— 
you don’t know. It was this way: I wrote 
to Mr. Hampton of my—my indignation at 
his sending it to me—that I didn’t want it, 
wouldn’t have it! I wrote that I only lived 
in the determination to return it to him— 
every penny of it. Never would I use it, I 
said in my letter. And I meant it. Oh, I 
did! And now—now I am using it—for my 
husband.” 

The words crowded upon each other in a 
miserable flurry. ‘You understand? You'll 
tell Mr. Hampton? If he is relieving me of 
the money because of what I wrote him, and 
tells me in this letter to give it to you—” 
Her teeth came down on her lip. “You must 
tell him that I can’t. I can’t give back even 
what’s left—not now.” Memory of Andy’s 
fleshless face struck at her, and failing words 
came through an uprush of emotion. “I’ve 
got to keep on spending it. Tell him why.” 

“T will do whatever you wish, madame, 
after you read the letter. I will go among 
those trees a little way down, and smoke 
there until you want me.” 


OME letters have no more of the writers 
in them than silhouettes have of the sit- 
ters—expressionless outlines. Others live; 
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in words they make flesh-and-blood pictures, 
accents, laughter and sighs until the writers 
seem whispering beside one, touching, kiss- 
ing, often more revealed than is possible 
through a certain reserve of face-to-face 
speech. Gilbert’s letter was of the latter sort. 

It was written on yellowed and cheap 
paper, bearing across its top: “L’Auberge 
Bon Accueil—Lure.” 

A queer little hostelry ‘somewhere in 
France.” “The Inn of Good Welcome.” 
Naomi saw the place. She felt it. Even as 
she unfolded this vital letter from the man 
to whom she had irresistibly given the love 
of her body and her spirit in its most lasting 
form, she lingered on the printed words as © 
one heavy with thirst eyes the drink before 
tasting it. Her beloved France! She a for- 
eigner, a stranger to it, had come to feel it 
her beloved France. 

Gilbert’s first words awoke her, gripped 
her, made her regret in a passing way her 
hysterical confession to Salvatore about the 
money : 

“July 20th/15 

“Let me say, first, Naomi, that after a 
long delay I received the letter you sent me 
last autumn to Venice. You foolish darling, 
I wont answer that at all. I have so much 
more to tell you. I’m going to write you of 
queer things about myself that I’ve been 
meaning to write for months past, yet some- 
how never seemed to find the impelling mo- 
ment until now. 

“Perhaps you know that I was wounded 
last April. I was in a Paris hospital until 
June. Then I went to my sister’s place up 
among the hills in the north of England, in 
Westmorland, until a few weeks ago. When 
I was getting better in the hospital, I often 
thought of getting a bully nurse that I had 
to write to you for me. But I kept putting 
it off. Somehow I didn’t want to. I wanted 
to write to you myself, and after I’d passed 
a lot of milestones within myself—just as 
I’m doing now. 

“I’m in the garden of this funny little 
hotel. It is outside the ancient town of 
Lure. For the moment I’m one of a regiment 
en repos, but in a few days I'll be back at 
work. A new campaign is starting in the 
Vosges, and it is more than likely we will 
be sent there—either there or Verdun. How 
glad I’ll be to be back once more in the thick 
of it, and as a captain! It’s silly, of course, 
but I seem to feel that as an officer I'll be 
able to arrange something that will help to 
cripple the great blond beast. 

“But this is not a war-letter. By and by, 
if you'll let me, I'll write you of all that 
happens around me. Just now I want to 
talk of you and me. This seems the spot 
and the moment in which to write to you, 
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my darling. Here my thoughts go out to 
you through a lovely quiet and sunshine, 
cozy home-sounds all about me in this little 
garden, even chickens chirping among the 
seeds at my feet. 

“You see, dear, that I am counting upon 
your feeling for me what you did. Seme- 
how I know that though I was bad and cruel, 
you have not changed to me. You are not 
one to change. I said something like this in 
the hospital, in my delirium, for as I got 
better my nurse spoke of it to me: ‘Who is 
this Naomi that you count on so? You kept 
saying: “You wont change, Naomi! You 
wont forget! You wont fail me!”’ So— 
you see? 

“Oh, my dear love, how blind I was! For- 
give me, my beloved. I was a spender of 
trivial days, rotting in uselessness. It’s so 
different now. In a way, it was different 
from the day you left me in the Cottage. 
From that hour a new way of seeing began 
to unsettle me and reproach me. And I re- 
sisted it, because I was a fool! This war 
has given me eyes. My experiments in liv- 
ing before this were like lines that started 
from one black spot in the center of a circle, 
and their traveling was animated by that 
one hard black starting-point, and that was 
self. 

“But oh, Naomi, self burns low during the 
hours that I’ve spent with my comrades. Do 
you know that only the most impulsive, the 
lightest of heart, the brightest, and for the 
most part the youngest, have been volunteers 
to the Foreign Legion, and that my new 
French regiment is also made up of glowing 
fellows who ought to have fifty years of 
life ahead of them? What young creatures 
I’ve seen go smiling into the most frightful 
danger! Oh, this army of youth! The boys 
I’ve seen put out! They awakened the feel- 
ing of fatherhood in me, for quite possibly 
those lads of eighteen and nineteen might 
have been my sons. And so, through all 
these things, I have come to know how truly 
I love you. 

“T have with me the letter you wrote about 
the money. You dear! Although it’s so 
stern and fierce, I kiss it and kiss it, be- 
cause through it I find you—your proud, pas- 
sionate heart. Let me tell you now, Naomi, 
and finally, that as you are the dearest thing 
in the world to me, I have arranged to care 
for your future as I have the right to do. If 
I die, you shall inherit from me much more 
than you have received, and it will pass into 
your possession as privately as before. I 
may fall. So this at least I may do for you, 
because I love you, my darling. 

“It is so beautiful where I am to-day. 
Down the hillsides I see the lines of tall, 
slim poplars that have always seemed to me 
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to be the sentinels of France, and little ham- 
lets as yet safe, and far off purple hills with 
light and shadow playing on them. Oh, I 
love life! I love it hard, as I think of you. 
I want this fighting all finished victoriously, 
and I beside you again with all my life in 
my hands for you, my dearest, my wife! 
Oh, Naomi, that day must come! 

“And now I want you to write to me to 
the address I'll put at the end. Letters take 
a long time to come, so write a lot, my 
darling, one on top of the other, and send 
them all to me. I'll get them sometime, 
somewhere. Salvatore will tell you any de- 
tails of news that you may want. You can 
trust him absolutely. My heart goes with 
this. Send me a picture of yourself—but 
only if it’s a good one. My very dearest, 
good-by for this time. 

“GILBERT.” 

It was long before Naomi stirred. She 
read the letter through twice; some of its 
sentences she could scarcely pass, and would 
go back to them again and again. A big 
joy filled her, yet a joy so complex and so 
oddly hushed that it seemed abashed at dar- 
ing to exist with so many sorts of sadness 
and fear lapping it—as interloping as a smile 
on a face beside a grave. Even so, in its 
way it persisted, deep, soft and still, like the 
sad ecstasy on her face through which a 
tremulous light showed. 


AFrer walking slowly with her along the 
craggy path, pausing for good-by just 
before a turning would bring them in sight 
of her home, Salvatore was gone, and Naomi 
remained where he had left her, the one fig- 
ure against the rainbow marquetry of the 


sky. 

She had heard much of Gilbert. To her 
questions Salvatore had given details of 
things he had said and done that made heart- 
stirring etchings among the big outlines she 
already knew—his gay courage, his kindness, 
his democracy. Of this last Salvatore had 
broken into glowing clamor while making 
circles with his expressive Latin fingers, that 
were spread fanlike. 

“Who do you think Mr. Hampton’s friend 
in the Legion was—what the British call his 
‘matey’? You will be surprised, madame,” 
he said with the smiling admiration of a 
father watching the play of a generous and 
whimsical child. ‘He was a young man from 
Hartford who had been taking a cheap trip 
through Ireland to see the spot from which 
his ancestors had long ago emigrated to the 
States, and with the breaking out of the war, 
he had enlisted at once with the Americans. 
He had been a car-conductor in Hartford, 
madame! Ah, think! And it was a blow to 
Mr. Hampton when he was killed. He. can- 
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not speak at all of him now, they were such 
good comrades.” 

“Oh, I am glad he could feel that way,” 
Naomi had said simply. 

At the end of the walk she had told Sal- 
vatore what she wished him to do. He said 
he was sailing in a few days, and it might 
be a long time before he could see Mr. 
Hampton, but he was to write to him as soon 
as he reached Paris. 

“If you will send your letter to me at the 
Corners, madame, I will send it on with 
mine.” 

“T am not going to write to Mr. Hampton, 
Salvatore,” she had answered, her chin set, 
her lips moving in a hard quiver. “I can- 
not. Please take these messages for me. 
Thank him for his letter. Tell him about 
my husband—his illness. I am helping him 
all I can. Say that he is my first thought 
for as long as he lives. But ask Mr. Hamp- 
ton to write me a few lines from time to 
time, just saying how he is I must 
know that! And say, please—that I am 
praying for his safety.” 

Before going, Salvatore had shown her a 
small photograph of Gilbert. A comrade had 
snapped it one day in the winter, before Gil- 
bert had been wounded. When the Germans 
had retreated from a sacked and burned vil- 
lage, he had gone with a party of his com- 
rades to search for any of the enemy who 
might still be hiding in the dugouts as snipers. 
The picture had been taken there. 

“T would give it to you, madame, but that 
I have no other. Later, if you wish, I will 
have copies made of it.” 

Naomi had unfolded the paper with a wild 
eagerness that had dread tempering it. There 
was an awful sort of joy in the thought of 
replacing her last memory of Gilbert’s face 
with what she was about to see. 

But when she looked, it was not Gilbert 
at all—it was another man, who yet retained 
through disaster and distress a wraith of the 
speculative, boyish, disarming smile that had 
always redeemed the self-will of his face. 
He was in filthy clothes, a square of canvas 
fastened around his shoulders, his heavy 
boots caked with clay and mortar. Rain, 
mud and a fiendishly complete devastation 
formed the frame about him. His thin, 
bearded face under the dishlike helmet was 
outlined against the calcined timbers of a 
house before which a few burned and twisted 
tree-trunks stood. 

She handed the photograph back without 
a word. 

“T’m sorry I cannot give it to you now, 
madame,” Salvatore said wistfully. 

“T will remember it,” she had answered. 


THE 
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AOMI stood alone in the blaze from the 
west. It was late, and she should hurry 
now, explaining her delay as well as she 
could. Still she paused for a last look across 
the waters toward the mysterious sea beyond 
which lay France. And so, she knew, thou- 
sands of women, all over the world, were 
looking toward France, watching, and pray- 
ing as they watched. 

These thoughts were routed by the time 
she went up the garden path. The lamp- 
light was full in the sitting-room, the phono- 
graph just finishing a song of Harry Lauder’s. 

When she went in, she saw at once that 
her absence had not been marked. Andy 
seemed even to have forgotten the chess. He 
was about to go up to bed, his nurse near 
him, and Edith White was putting on a new 
record. 

“Come here by me and listen, Naomi,” he 
said with a smile. “The next is something 
that I got Ed to bring up from the city, spe- 
cial, as a surprise for you.” 

Naomi sat close to him, and with her 
shoulder against his, took the hand he held 
out into both of hers. 

“What can it be?” she asked, her look 
eager and puzzled. 

“Listen!” Andy 
himself. 

Alma Gluck’s voice, limpid, melting, yet 
cool as starlight, began the Indian lyric: 


“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water 
They brought a captive maid, 

And her eyes, they are lit with lightnings, 
Her heart is not afraid—” 


cried, delighted with 


“You don’t remember where we heard that 
together, I’ll bet,” he said, his wan eyes 
those of a child who hopes for a contradic- 
tion. 

“In Susy’s garden, long ago,” 
whispered, and pressed his hand. 

“That was our first talk,” he smiled. “Re- 
member the moon?” 

“And the delicious smell of the syringa in 
the dark garden,” she added, “and the yel- 
low lanterns on the gallery!” 

His happy gaze took in the nurse and 

dith. 


Naomi 


“She remembers it all. It was way down 
in Lanetown. Gee, that was some moon! - 
And that was the night that little Willy 
found out how love at first sight is no idle 
dream. After that, Naomi couldn’t lose me. 
Not a chance!” he murmured contentedly. 
“Play it again, Ed!” 

Naomi bent so that her forehead touched 
his, and the music, tender, quivering, strong, 
swept up: 

“Her heart is not afraid—” 


END 
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HEN I come in for breakfast the 
other mornin’, I found friend wife 
in a state of agitation—also neg- 


ligee. The kimono end of it was 
nothin’ unusual, but to find her excited so 
early in the day was surprisin’. 

“What's up, besides the shades?” I asks, 
droppin’ into one of the real leather-seated 
chairs some salesman had bunked Gracie 
and me into buyin’. “What’s on your mind 
besides your curl-papers?” 

As I asks her the question, I get a peek 
at a letter lyin’ beside her coffee-cup, and it 
don’t take no Shylock Holmes to understan’ 
pale-blue stationery, strugglin’ for air under 
one of these here crests, had somethin’ to do 
with the funny noises Gracie was makin’. 

“Ed,” she says, “what do you know of the 
nerve of Carrie? I never did know nobody 
like her!” 

“Neither did I,” I answers, wonderin’ what 
it was all about. 

Carrie, or to give her full name, Carrie 
Simpkins, is friend wife’s sister. If the bird 
she married had left the kin offen his name, 
it would have fitted him better. As it was, 
he was a furniture-maker by profession and 
a crab by disposition. They had a boy what 
they named after me and called Robin for 
short.. They lived out in Great City, Mich- 
igan, which was the only thing in their favor. 
Once a year they blew into town and col- 
lected Christmas presents, and that is the 
only time we see ’em. 

“What’s the matter with Carrie?” I goes 
on as Gracie takes another fall out of the 
letter. “Is she tryin’ to bust into Great City 
society again, or what?” 


Grace pulls one of these here boudoir- 
caps over one eye, which showed she 
was excited, and looks at me out of the 
other. The pose was so funny I had to 
laugh. It reminded me of the days when I 
didn’t own the Excelsior Comedy Fillum Co., 
but was only a camera-man, and when 
Gracie was doing rough-neck comedy for an 
+ gd seventy-five per, custard pies in- 
c 


“It’s not nothin’ to laugh at,” she says 
angrily. “And what is more, I guess you 
wont laugh when you hear what’s happened.” 

“Well,” I replies, as a brand-new servant 
girl stakes me to somethin’ to eat, “I'll take 
your word for it, but shoot the piece.” 

She picks up the letter and shakes it in 
my face—whether for me to smell the per- 
fumery or to register indignation I don’t 
know. 

“Carrie and Joe,” she chirps, “is goin’ to 
Grand Rapids to the Furniture Convention, 
and they is sendin’ Robin to us to take care 
of for a couple o’ months.” 

Oh, boy! 

“Oh,” I says, “they is sendin’ Robin to 
us for a couple o’ months.”. 

I stops eatin’ and begins to admire the 
Palisades. 

“Well,” Gracie snaps, “can’t you do 
nothin’ but stare out of the window? 
Haven’t you anything to say?” 

I let the view alone and pulled in my 
gaze. 

“TI got plenty to say,” I snarls, “but if I 
started it, the landlord would ask us to 
move. Shoot her a telegram collect and say 
they is a case of prickly heat or somethin’, 
in the flat next door. If they don’t want to 
take their child with ’em, they should put 
him away in an orphan-asylum, and not send 
him to people what don’t want him.” 

“Them is my sentiments,” Gracie says, 
agreein’ with me for the first time in six 
months, “but they is nothin’ doin’.” 

“What do you mean, nothin’ doin’?” I 
asks. 

She draws a breath. 

“They is nothin’ doin’, because already 
Carrie has sent Robin to us. Her letter 
says: ‘Robin leaves for the East to-day with 
a capable nursemaid in charge and will arrive 
in New York, Thursday at four o’clock 
p.M.’ This is Thursday. Now go ahead and 
laugh!” 


T° give the devil its dues, I have to admit 
Carrie i is there with two things. One of 
them is brains and the other is nerve.. In- 
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stead of writin’ and askin’ would we take 
care of Robin, she uses her head, knows the 
answer would be nix, no and nit, and sends 
him first and writes afterward. I'll tell the 
world, brains and nerve is some little com- 
bination. When a guy has them, it aint 
long before he’s payin’ an income tax what 
runs into four figures; and when a woman 
has them, like Carrie, there’s nothin’, in- 
cludin’ murder and wishin’ a child off on 
relations, she can’t get away with. 


“We can make believe,” I says hopefully, 


“we didn’t get no letter from her.” 

Gracie exercises her head by shakin’ it. 

“No,” she says, “that’s foolish.” 

When I sees we are booked to entertain 
the child, I got sore and told her what I 
thought of both Carrie and Joe Simpkins. 
The new servant girl left the room and didn’t 
come back until I was through. But Gracie 
only keeps noddin’. 

“Well,” I says, giving my watch the 
double-O, “since we is the fall guys for your 
relations, I guess they is nothin’ to do except 
to lay in a couple of barrels of candy and 
hire a detective to remind little Edward to 
keep his feet offen our Looey Quinine fur- 
niture.” 

Gracie sighs. 

“If he busts anythin’ here,” she says, “I'll 
make Carrie pay three times what it costed 
us!” 

“T can see where you’re gonna to make a 
lot of money,” I laughs, grabbin’ a cigar. 
“I only hope you can collect. When it 
comes to gettin’ money out of Joe, it’s 
worse’n takin’ off a union suit in August. 
Who’s gonna blow down to the station and 
welcome Robin to our city?” 

I knew the answer but had hopes. 

“You,” Gracie murmurs. “I shall not de- 
prive you of the pleasure of meeting your 
only nephew.” 

“You can go if you want,” I comes back 
at her. 

She yawns. 

“T got a date this afternoon with Norma 
Sinclair, and I wont be home to dinner, 
either.” 

I let one of the guys who grafts offen me, 
known to the trade as a valet, ease me into 
my overcoat, and looks across the table. 

“Don’t forget to write once in a while,” 
I says. “He wont be here more’n a month 
or two, you know.” 


] WAS twenty minutes late at the studio, 
and about as pleasant as a trunkful of 
snakes when I did arrive. Even the mornin’ 
mail brung me no pleasure, and when that 
fails to cop out interest, it means they is 
somethin’ goin’ on upstairs what aint pleas- 
ant. The more I thought of what Carrie 
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had wished off on us, the less I thought of 
it. Children is all right when broken to 
halter. From experience I knew this here 
Robin child was one of them kids what can’t 
never see nothin’ without wantin’ it. He also 
had an idea tears was meant to use for the 
purpose of bribery, and if you did not come 
through with his requests, he could make 
more noise than election night. He was 


seven years old on his last birthday, and six 
of the seven had been passed eatin’ candy. 
That was what had been sent to us, and I 
have failed to say anythin’ about all the 
things he busted up, as I don’t like to think 
of painful things. 

Oh, boy! 


, boy! 

Durin’ the afternoon I got rid of a hunk 
of my grouch by firin’ a couple of ham 
actors what came in to me for a raise, and 
by the time I went down to look over the 
last reel of a little comedy gem known as 
“Dirty Dave’s Sweetheart,” I was almost 
feelin’ cheerful again. This cheerfulness was 
nipped in the bud, so as to speak, by the ap- 
pearance of my valet, who blows in carryin’ 
a note. He hands me it and beats it. The 
note said: “Do not forget for to go and 
meet little Robin at four o’clock Pp. M. 
—Gracie.” 

There was nothin’ to it but to let out a 
holler for the limousine. When it came, we 
busted a couple of records gettin’ to the sta- 
tion and almost killed a couple of traffic 
cops on the way down. By the time we got 
to the Terminal, it was almost half-past four. 
And then I had to get a line on where Robin 
and the nurse was at: Which was some job! 
The bird what designed that station must 
have had a grudge against civilization. Be- 
lieve me, it had more tricks to it than a 
magician. It was full of nothin’ but what 
they calls levels. On the level, they was 
more levels in that station than they is in 
all the world, including Yonkers. They was 
the level on what trains from the south come 
in at, one for the east, one for the west 
and one for the north. All you had to do 
was to take your choice. If you happened to 
hit the wrong one, the right one was only 
a matter of about thirty-six miles distant. 


BY the time I pulled a Columbus and dis- 
covered where the Great City, Michigan, 
trains pulled in, I had lost six pounds but 
had gained a fine complexion. Then just as 
I was about to call it a day, and had de- 
cided the only thing left was to buy the 
blue-prints of the joint and have a plain- 
clothes man find the place I wanted, I hears 
the sound of weepin’ and lookin’ in the direc- 
tion what it come from, I gets an eyeful of 
my nephew, little Edward Simpkins, sittin’ 
on a bench beside a nice-lookin’ dame of 
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I grabbed a hold of one of his hands, and Miss Murphy took 


the other. Between the two of us we got him to the main level. 





er a 











about twenty-six goin’ on fifty. She was 
talkin’ to him, and from the expression on 
her face, it was hard to figure out whether 
she wanted to kiss him or to shoot him. 

“How do you do?” I says, goin’ over and 
introducin’ myself. “I believe you two is 
who I am lookin’ for. Isn’t this Edward 
alias Robin Simpkins from Great City, and 
nurse?” 

The lady lets out a sigh of relief and 
nods her head, tellin’ me I’m not a bad 
guesser, and that her name was Miss Mur- 
phy, which puts her in solid with me. 


Hearin’ our conversation, Child Edward 
forgets to weep and opens his eyes. 

“Hello, Runcle Ed!” he pipes. 
have some candy?” 

He gets up and begins to perambulate 
around like a horse what ‘has got blind stag- 
gers. 

“What’s happened to him?” I asks Miss 
Murphy. “Does he get ’em often, and what 
do you do when they come on?” 

She shakes her head. 

“Tt’s a tantrum,” she says. “He wants 
confectionery, but don’t give him none. All 


“Kin I 
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he has did was to guzzle candy since we got 
on the train.” 

“Leave that to me,” I answers. “If he 
can get it out of me, the Kaiser can lick the 
world!” 

Robin leaves off the merry-go-round stuff 
and come back to me. 

“Aint I gonna get no candy, Runcle Ed?” 
he whines. “Aintcha gonna get me none?” 

I grabbed a hold of one of his hands, and 
Miss Murphy took the other. Between the 
two of us we got him upstairs and to the 
main level. 

“What do you want with candy?” I says 
to him on the way. “A big guy like you 
don’t want none of that stuff. Candy is 
for gals! What you want is one of these 
here baseball-bats and an open lot where 
you can bust a few windows in.” 

It was probably due to surprise at not 
gettin’ what he asked for that closed him 
up. At any rate, he didn’t say nothin’ more, 
and we reached the limousine with only two 
sniffles and one sob. As soon as he gets a 
peek at the machine, Robin lets out a yell. 

“I wanna ride with the driver! I wanna 
ride in front and steer!” he cries. 

“They is as much difference between what 
you want and what you get,” I tells him, 
“as they is between the St. Looey’s and the 
White Sox! Now hop in and get that 
‘wanna’ stuff out of your system.” 


EN Robin gets wise to the fact he is 
foiled again, he lets out a scream and 


chucks himself down on the sidewalk. Miss. 


Murphy grabs him up, and when I opens the 
door, she places him in the tonneau and mops 
away his tears. This all happens before I’m 
pes givin’ the wink to Horace, the chauf- 
eur. 

“T think, Mr. Connors,” Miss Murphy 
says, when the car gets goin’, “Robin has 
been spoiled by his parents.” 

“T get you there,” I comes back at her. 
“You only think it, but I know it!” 

Halfway home Robin turns off the tears 
and begins smilin’. 

“Kin I have some candy to-morrow, 
Runcle Ed?” he chirps. 

It was time to use some of this here 
strategy stuff and camouflage, and so I says: 

“If you will only lay offen that candy stuff 
long enough to get acquainted, I’ll be much 
obliged. Tell Uncle Ed, if you is hungry 
for some real food, and forget they is such 
a place as Huyler’s.” 

It appeared he was not interested in 
nothin’ else, and while he thought over what 
I told him, I give him a slant. He wasn’t 
a bad-lookin’ boy, at that, which means he 
didn’t take after neither Carrie nor Joe. He 
was dressed up about three years too young 
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for his age, wearin’ one of these here Busted 
Brown costumes, a low, flat Congressman’s 
collar, a poet’s necktie and a patent leather 
belt. The suit was blue except where they 
was a design of spots made by candy and 
tears mixed. For the rest, he wore short 
pants called knickerbockers, short socks and 
a pair of health shoes—called that, I suppose, 
on account of the person buyin’ them, havin’ 
to have a healthy pocketbook. His hair, 
which was near gold, was cutted short with 
a bang, and he wore a round hat made of 
patent leather, with a string that went under 
his chin. It should have kept his mouth 
closed but didn’t, and therefore was of no 
use whatever except to keep the hat on. 


Y the time we reached Riverside Drive 

and the apartment where Gracie and me 
is allowed to live, Child Edward was actin’ 
almost civilized, and for this I offered up a 
silent prayer of thanks. I didn’t want none 
of the rear admirals, disguised as bell-hops 
and elevator-boys, to think I was kidnapin’ 
Robin or had just got through beatin’ him 
up. We got him upstairs, and Miss Murphy 
took offen his lid and turned him loose. 

The first thing he did was to find a five- 
pound box of candy Gracie had left on the 
center table in the parlor! 

Well, if I do say so myself, things did 
not turn out half so bad as what Gracie and 
me had imagined. Outside of bustin’ a win- 
dow with his top, accidentally pushin’ a 
dinin’-room chair through the door of the 
china-closet and wreckin’ a dozen of Gracie’s 
Chinese plates, puttin’ glue in the soup when 
the cook’s back was turned away, and gettin’ 
sick at his stomach and keepin’ us awake all 
night, we wouldn’t have never knowed he 
was aroun’ us at all. 

“Look here,” I says to Gracie one mornin’, 
after Miss Murphy had steered Robin out 
for a little air, “aint that furniture conven- 
tion nearly over? It looks like to me,” I 
adds, “it aint got nothin’ on the war, for 
duration. How about it?” 

Gracie lays down a barrage of knife-taps 
on her egg and wrinkles up her forehead like 
she used to when I was ‘shootin’ comedy 
fillum for the Excelsior people. 

“Goodness knows,” she says, “there is no 
one who wishes Carrie would send for Robin, 
more than me!” 

I fails to agree with her. 

“Yes they are,” I snarls, “—me/ Another 
couple of weeks like that that has just went, 
and I will be all ready to enter a nice re- 
fined laughin’-academy. I am afraid to get 
into bed at night on account of the stones 
he hid there last week, and every minute I’m 
home, I’m waitin’ for the sound of a crash. 
Believe me, the day Robin grabs a rattler 
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for Great City, I’m gonna celebrate, dry 
town or no dry town.” 

For some reason this seems to get Gracie’s 
goat, and she flares up like the trick-powder 
photographers use when takin’ pictures at 
night. 

“You're gettin’ away easy,” she hollers. 
“You're down at the studio all day and don’t 
have to chase him aroun’ from room to room 
so he wont get drowned in the bathtub, or 
pull down any of the chandeliers or turn 
on the gas by mistake! Yes,” she sniffs, 
“pretty soft for you, I'll say!” 

I busts out laughing. 

“Yea? Well, whose child does he happen 
to be? I aint got no married sister what 
goes to furniture conventions, or any other 
kind of conventions, and shoot their kid East 
so New Yorkers can suffer! Here I are, 
tryin’ to run a fillum company by day and 
manage a lunatic asylum by night! I'll tell 
the world fair, I’m sufferin’ for your sake 
only. If you was not my wife, I would not 
be here!” 

Gracie finishes her egg and spears a strip 
of bacon. 

“And what is more to the point,” I goes 
on, “and what is more to the point, as the 
bird said when he sat on a tack, the Excel- 
sior company is beginnin’ to feel my sleepless 
nights. If it goes into bankruptcy, don’t 
blame it on me. Blame it on Robin’s stom- 
ach-aches. I can’t not put my mind on my 
work after sittin’ up and listenin’ all the 
night long to Robin cryin’ in seven different 
keys. Here we is, at the studio, tryin’ to 
dope out a new line of comedy fillums, with 
a kick in each one, and I am not able to put 
my mind on it. Yesterday, when Gavin 
reads me his scenarios, I didn’t know if he 
was recitin’ Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address or 
the third act of ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

This didn’t appear to get very far under 
friend wife’s skin, for all she did was to 
chuck up her head like a filly what has got 
enough of it, in the stretch, and to toy with 
a bit of toast. 

“All the same,” she says, “and be that as 
it is, I have got a sick and nervous headache 
this mornin’, and I can’t stand that child 
around me. What is more, J wont! You 
will have to take the day off and ride him 
aroun’ in the car or take him to-the zoo or 
somethin’.” 

“If I tooken him there,” I answers, “the 
chances is he would not be let out to come 
back with me!” I looks across at her to 
see if she was pullin’ any comedy, but seen 
she wasn’t not, so I says: “All I have to do 
is to let my business go to ruin and play 
nursemaid to a spoiled kid! What is you 
tryin’ to do—see how mad you can get me 
—or what?” 
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“I mean it,” Gracie says. “Not for love 
nor for money would I have Edward aroun’ 
me to-day. I could not stand it! I feel like 
a wet washrag looks, and it’s me for rest 
and quiet.” 

“What has happened to Miss Murphy?” 
I puts in. “Is she a cripple or somethin’? 
Why can’t she take care of Robin outside in 
the street? What does she drag her dough 
down for?” 

Gracie shakes her head wearily. 

“No, that would not do. If anything 
should happen to Robin, and Carrie should 
learn he was out of our sight, she would no 
doubt have us arrested or somethin’. One of 
us has got to be with him, and you’re the 
one.” 


"THERE was no way out of it, and Gracie 
might have been deaf, for all the good 
it did me. I talked until I was blue in the 
face, and when I got through, she was still 
as unbendin’ as granite. A half-hour later 
seen me and Robin, side by each, in the car, 
speedin’ toward to the studio. I had bribed 
Miss Murphy to slip the boy into something 
in the way of a suit what wouldn’t not show 
spots so plainly, and she had dolled him up 
in a corduroy suit what matched his hair. 
In one hand he had a stick of peppermint 
candy, and in the other a bran’-new two-buck 
bill he had picked up somewheres aroun’ the 
house. Both seemed to act like soothin’ 
syrup on him, for he was quiet as Phila- 
delphia is at any time of the day or night. 

We reached the studio without gettin’ 
pinched, and bust a way through a couple 
of million possible Mary Pickfords and got 
into my private office. Robin, durin’ the 
proceedin’, was as full of questions as a cop 
is full of information. 

“What is all them people want, Runcle 
Ed?” he asks, and follows it up with a series 
of question-marks. “Is this where you work 
at, Runcle Ed? Am I gonna get more candy, 
Runcle Ed, when I get done with this?” 

When he got through with his monologue, 
I didn’t not know whether I was comin’ or 
goin’, and for the first time in my life I 
was wishin’ I had been born deaf and dumb. 
After he had gave me a straight half-hour 
of questions, I punched the bell and told 
Miss Riley, my private sec’, to send me Pete 
Morrison. Pete is the guy what handles the 
animal stuff for our fillums, and I figured out 
he was just the bird what could handle Robin 
to perfection. 

“Pete,” I says, when he shows up, “you 
might not believe it, but this here child is 
a relation of mine through marriage. Let 
me introduce you to him—Edward Simpkins, 
called Robin for short. And now grab a hold 
of his hand and lead him around the studio. 
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Show him the sights, and if Mike is shootin’ 
anythin’ let Robin get a slant at it. Do any- 
thin’ you want, in fact, to keep him quiet. 
But under no circumstances let him get away 
from you! They is a lot of angles to Robin 
what don’t show on the surface!” 

Pete promises to do his best and blows 
out with my namesake, who seemed to take 
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just what I am lookin’ for. It is clever an’ 
all that, but it’s old-fashioned. I didn’t have 
to have the brains of a Napoleon or Foch to 
get wise to the fact the tossed pie, the 
comedy police and the flivver what falls 
apart just as the two leads is about to elope, 
is losing their edge. I dont mean to say I 
didn’t not realize them things wasn’t still 
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The first thing I sees is Robin sur- 
round on the north, east, south and 
west by all the gals of the company. 








to him like cabbage does to corned beef, and 
I lets out a sigh of relief what could be heard 
in Shanghai. 

The remainder of the mornin’ was passed 
in peace and quiet. As the hours went by 
and nobody resigned, nor was they any 
sounds of things breakin’, I began to forget 
all about Robin and gave my undivided at- 
tention to the business at hand. This was 
nothin’ more or less than young Gavin and 
his comedy scenarios what he had doped out 
for us. Gavin is a clever guy, and he has 
probably done more to advertise custard pies 
than anyone in the world or Russia. But 
the stuff he reads me, in my opinion, aint 


good for a laugh, but Mr. and Mrs. Motion- 
play Audience was always about two jumps 
ahead of the fillum. They knew for instance 
when we flashed a grocery store, a fat man and 
a crate of eggs, the last mentioned was booked 
for a flop into the eggs. They knew, 
also, when Skinny Shubuckle skinned up a 
ladder with a pail of paint in each hand, 
somebody was due to come along, trip over 
the ladder and get doused with the paint. 


S° that was why I was lookin’ for some- 
thing new. It’s the new idea what keeps 
things movin’. If you don’t believe me, how 
about that new hat the Missus is after you 
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for? Don’t that keep you movin’—to collect 
the dough to give to her for it? 

“Gavin,” I tells him, “your intentions is 
good, but the stuff dates back to the days 
when Sherman made a famous remark about 
war. In other words, like hash, your ideas 
is like somethin’ what happened once be- 
fore, but what is now up before the public 
in a new disguise. Now your dish is to dope 
out somethin’ what aint never not been done 
before. The Excelsior is payin’ you to spring 
original ideas—get ’em!” 

I goes on to tell him just what I mean, 
and when I gets through, he looks as wise 
as a pail full of boiled owls. 

“T get you, Mr. Connors,” he chirps; “but 
give me a little time to think it over.” 

“Take all the time you want,” I answers, 
“provided it aint more’n two or three days. 
I want to get some new fillums on the mar- 
ket in jig-time. See what you can do, as I 
have said, give custard pies a rest and bring 
— else to the fore, as they say in 
golf.” 

He promises, and beats it; and then I 
takes a slant at my watch and sees it is about 
three hours after lunch-time. Then I re- 
members about bein’ responsible about 
Robin, and the dope Gracie give me about 
not lettin’ him outta my sight. I was grabbin’ 
my collar and tie when the door opens, and 
in comes Pete and Child Edward, who is as 
peaceful as lower Broadway on Sunday. 

“What has you done to him?” I asks Pete. 
“Put me wise, and I'll buy the prescription 
offen you, or hire it for the balance of two 
months.” 

Pete laughs, and pats Robin on top of his 
head. 

“Oh, me and him is great pals, Mr. Con- 
nors,” he says. “I wish you would bring him 
down here with you every mornin’ and let 
him play aroun’ the studio. He likes it, and 
it will do him good!” 

I thought of Gracie’s Chinese plates and 
the busted window, and then I gets up and 
shakes Pete’s hand. 

“Your salary is raised ten bucks more 
than it was,” I hollers, “and you are officially 
promoted to the job as Bird-keeper!” 

“Bird-keeper?” 

“Yes,” I says, “takin’ care of a Robin! 
Will I bring him here? Will I? From to-day 
on, the child is gonna see more of this here 
place than he will of my house!” 

The same night I tells Gracie the good 
news, and when she hears about Robin bein’ 
booked to go to the studio with me every 
day, she looks suspicious; but when I assure 
her it is on the level, she says I has her 
permission, only I should be careful nothin’ 
heavy falls on top of him, in the way of 
props. And she asks me, when I promise, if 
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all the buttons is sewed on my shirts or if 
they is anythin’ she can do for me. 


ELL, for the entire followin’ week I 

brung Robin to the studio in the 
mornin’ and tooken him away at night. What 
the secret of it was, that kept him quiet, I 
did not know, but I understan’ it was not no 
candy, for he sleeped at night like a dough- 
boy what has been chasin’ Huns all day. At 
the beginnin’ of the second week Gavin 
blows into my office one mornin’ and says: 

“Mr. Connors, this here new-idea stuff is 
all ready for you to pass on.” 

I looks at him. 

“What do you mean waitin’ for me to pass 
on?” I asks. “I’m waitin’ to see the scena- 
rios.” 

He smiles all over his face. 

“TI can give you somethin’ better’n that, 
he says. “Come downstairs, and I can 
promise you a treat.” 

He got my curiosity worked up, and I puts 
cn my collar and we go down together. The 
first thing I sees below is Robin surrounded 
on the north, east, south and west by all the 
gals of the company, eatin’ a skyscraper of 
ice-cream what was cruel to look at. And 
the gals was makin’ a fuss over him with 
every spoonful. 

“Aha!” I thinks. “So this is what is the 
answer to his good behavior! Ice-cream and 
skirts to tell him what a nice boy he is.” 

But I’m wrong. 

“This way, Mr. Connors,” Gavin says. 

I follows him into the room where our 
fillums has their first showin’, and find there, 
besides Pete, a couple of directors, Mike 
Hanley, our oldest camera-man, and some 
extras, who was laughin’ like they had just 
listened to Sam Bernard. 

“T have tooken the liberty,” Gavin ex- 
plains, “of not waitin’ to read you the 
scenarios, but of havin’ Dick White, here, 
shoot them.” 

“Which,” I answers, “puts you eligible to 
gettin’ fired without warning.” 

He laughs. 

“T'll risk that. Go ahead, Dick—tell the 
operator to spin off a reel of our new stuff.” 


” 


TT first thing what flashes on the little 
screen is a parlor set with all the gals 
playin’ bridge or poker or old maid or some- 


thin’. Then the scene changes to the out- 
side of the house and shows our star, Ber- 
nice Beautiful, all dolled up and evidently 
just arrivin’. With her, hangin’ on to her 
hand, is her son; and the minute I sees the 
son, my eyes nearly falls out. You're right! 
It’s no else than little Robin, wearin’ a smile 
what went from one ear to the ed and 
then back again! 
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And right away I understan’ what had kept 
the kid quiet. 

I give you my word, I never laughs so 
hard since the day of the first custard pie, 
as I did at them scenes what Robin was in. 
And he was in most of ’em. They was a 
scream from beginnin’ to end, and they 
would have shooken laughs outta a mummy. 
One minute he was takin’ a shower-bath 
with his clothes on; the next moment he was 
jugglin’ crockery, climbin’ up the chimney, 
tyin’ the tails of two cats together, pullin’ 
the insides of a piano apart, and goin’ 
through a line of tricks what would have 
busted up the worst grouch on earth. The 
best part of it all was the fact he was only 
actin” natural for the fillums, like he was at 
home, and not showin’ off, which is the curse 
of most child actors. And all the time he 
never let offen wearin’ that smile of his. 

“What do you think of it?” Gavin asks 
when the lights go up. 

“Tt’s immense!” I hollers. “It’s a knock- 
out! Whoever thought of this is gonna 
notice a change in his salary!” 

Pete, Gavin and White all look at each 
other and bust out laughin’. 

“Then Robin,” Pete says, “is the bird 
what cops it. He should get the credit! Let 
me explain. The first day what you brung 
him here, I loses him for a minute, and he 
wanders into the shower-bath in the set we 
had for Bernice, and turns on the water. 
Mike Hanley gets a slant at him doin’ it 
and trains the camera on him for a joke. 
Next day White sees the strip and sends 
for Gavin—” 

“And after that,” the scenario-writer 
butts in, “they was nothin’ to it. But give 
the credit to the kid. Most of them tricks 
is what he thought up himself.” 

“Taken altogether,” I says, pullin’ at my 
cigar, “it is some combination! Now here is 
what I want did. I want this fillum cut and 
arranged and shot out to our distributors in 
record time. I want a big advertisin’ cam- 
paign behind it, and you can promise the 
agencies all the paper they want. You, Gavin, 
get busy on a new scenario as a follow- 
up; and you, White, use your head for some- 
thin’ else than a place to grow hair.” 


B-JARDLY could I wait for Gracie to get 
an eyeful of the picture; and when she 


seen it, she laughed herself sick at Robin’s 
comedy. It was called “Mamma’s Beautiful 
Boy,” and a couple o’ records was bust 


gettin’ it before the public. But finally it 
was out and aroun’ the country, and the kind 
words of praise what poured in was more’n 
what a foreign committee gets when offered 
the freedom of a city. The public simply 
ate it up and yelled for more! 
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It would have been a crime the way Robin 
worked, only he was gettin’ as much pleasure 
outta it as the movie-fans was themselves. 
And he took a delight in thinkin’ up kid- 
stunts what no director could have thought 
of in a couple of thousand years. 

“How about this here furniture convention 
now?” Gracie asks me one mornin’ at break- 
fast. 

I grins. 

“What went before is not now good,” I 
says. “Can’t you drop Carrie a line and tell 
her "we don’t want Robin tooken away just 
yet?” 

Gracie looks serious. 

“I am wonderin’,” she says slowly, “what 
Carrie is going to say when she learns of 
what Robin has been doin’.” 

It’s a funny thing, but the minute you be- 
gin to talk about people, they show up. I 
never knew it to fail. I had hardly gotten 
the words outta my mouth, before the bell 
rings, and in blows the very people we was 
discussin-—Carrie and friend husband. 

“Where is my child?” Carrie yells, makin’ 
a pass at me with her umbrella as she comes 
in. “Where is my child what you have 
ruined by makin’ an actor out of!” 

And then Joe has to stick in his two cents. 

“If you wasn’t not my brother-in-law,” he 
says, “I’d take a fall outta you myself!” 

“Don’t let the brother-in-law part of it 
stop you!” I says, gettin’ up. 

“The only place I will fight you,” he hol- 
lers, “will be in the law courts of this coun- 
try! You have made the name of Simpkins 
somethin’ to laugh at!” 

Gracie starts chucklin’. 

“Is that so!” she says. “Well, I will tell 
you now and anybody else what wants to 
know it, that I found the name good for a 
laugh before Robin was ever thought of!” 

After a lot more spiel along this line, our 
relatives got talked out, and beyond Carrie’s 
tellin’ us we had ruined all of her Great City 
society life, and Joe’s remarkin’ he would 
spare no money to get the best lawyers in 
the world to represent him, things was quiet. 
Then they remembered chairs was meant to 
sit on. 

“What’s the matter with both of you?” I 
says, watchin’ Joe help himself to a handful 
of my cigars. “You ought to be glad Robin 
was kept outta trouble. If you is making 
a holler on account of not gettin’ yours, Tl 
state right now I has been puttin’ the kid’s 
wages into Liberty Bonds, and I'll bet you a 
thousand-dollar bill against a phony nickel, 
he is worth to-day almost as much as you!” 

This goes over the top as far as Carrie ig 
concerned, but I can see Joe is interested. 

“What is money,” Carrie says, “beside 
the health of my son? It’s a wonder he is 
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alive, from what he went through in that 
picture! And I can’t not understan’ how it 
is the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children is not after you! Why, when Joe 
and me seen that picture in Grand Rapids, 
we almost fell through the floor. And we 
was so upset we could hardly pack our bag 
to come here! And on the train I didn’t do 
nothin’ but close my eyes and pray!” 

“You oughta kept your eyes open,” I says, 
“if Joe was sittin’ next to you.” 

Gracie begins to laugh. 

“Tf they is any prayin’ to be did,” she 
says, “I am the one what should do it! Not 
only did he bust in a window and the door of 
the china-closet, but he wrecked them dozen 
Chinese plates I have had for so long and 
which couldn’t not be replaced for love nor 
for money.” 

Carrie sticks her head up in the air. 

“You must have forgot,” she says, “it was 
Joe and I what gave you those plates when 
you was married. And if it comes to a show- 
down, I will give you the dollar ninety-eight 
cents what they costed me.” 


ya she gets all through, it is Joe’s 
turn. 

“That is neither here nor is it there,” he 
says. “The whole thing is, we has come here 
to get our child, and to tell you there will be 
an injunction against your company before 
very long! And if it takes my last penny, 
I’m goin’ to make you pay for the injury 
you have done us, Ed Connors, through our 
child.” 

I understan’ Joe is just crab enough to 
do what he says, and things look as blue as 
the sky in December when the door opens, 
and in comes Miss Murphy with Robin. 

“Oh, Runcle Ed!” he cries, payin’ no at- 
tention to neither of the emigrants from 
Michigan. “I have a new trick to show Mr. 
Gavin to-morrow! Do you wanna see it?” 

“Robin!” Carrie screams. “Don’t you see 
your mother and your father?” 

She grabs him up and goes all over him 
to see if there is anythin’ busted, but he 
pulls away from her. 


“Leave me alone!” he hollers. “Leave me 
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be! I wanna show Runcle Ed my new 
trick!” 

At this, Joe leans over and picks him up. 

“Come, Robin,” he says, “let Miss Murphy 
clean you up, for you is goin’ back to Great 
City with Papa and Mamma.” 

A minute or two passes, and when this 
finally sinks into Robin’s head and he gets 
wise to the fact his studio days is over, he 
busts lose from Joe, chucks himself down on 
the floor and lets go. Believe me, what that 
kid didn’t do wasn’t not worth talkin’ about. 
He digs his face in the carpet, and the 
screams what come outta him has everybody 
in the apartment-house callin’ up the op- 
erator askin’ where the murder was goin’ on. 
Carrie and Joe yelled themselves hoarse 
tryin’ to get a word in, but for all the good 
it done, they might have been in Europe 
tryin’ to make themselves heard in Detroit. 
And when they get all through, Robin crawls 
under the sofa, and nothin’ but dynamite 
could ’a’ moved him out. 

“Don’t cry so, beautiful boy!” Carrie says, 
crawlin’ to the couch and stickin’ her face 
under it. “Don’t cry! Don’t you want to 
go home with Papa and Mamma and see 
little Gwendolyn, across the street from us?” 

The couch begins to shake. 

“T don’t wanna go home!” Robin bellows. 
“TI wanna stay here and be a movie-picture!” 

Well, he kept this up for ten minutes more, 
repeatin’ the words until I knew them by 
heart. Then Carrie and Joe exchanges a 
look, and both sighs. 

“T—ah—I—umm—I believe,” Joe stam- 
mers, “that perhaps Robin is happy here 
after all, and we should not—” 

Carrie cuts him short by noddin’. 

“Yes,” she agrees, “I think so too!” She 
looks under the couch again. “Robin, dar- 
lin’, come out and kiss Mamma. You don’t 
have to go home if you don’t want to.” 

The noise stopped like a factory when the 
whistle blows, and the couch wiggles. There 
was another pause, and then out comes the 
smilin’ face of Robin, covered with tears 
and dust, and he laughs: 

“Runcle Ed,” he chirps, “kin I show you 
that trick now?” 
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wellas “How?” With 
pee MORLEY P PHONE. = 
- in "Fessald net heper I 
had them in, myself, only that 1 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


ia ts he ears what are 
Es Hoes Peas 
Anyone can adjust it. 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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Has your success in business 
come up to your expectations? 


Are you as. far ahead t today as you thought you 
would be, or has lack of training held you back P 


Never in the history of the 
country were there so many real 
opportunities in business. 

dustry is insistently calling 
for trained men to direct depart- 
ments, manage mills, guide the 
efforts and energies of others. 

Executive positions of all kinds 
are open to men whose minds are 
trained in the fundamentals of 
business. ee 

Are you training your mind 
along the lines that lead to greater 
productiveness— sounder reason- 
~~ greater usefulness ? 

ill you prepare yourself or 
will you let the fellow next to you 
or the man below you get ahead 
of you, simply because you will 
not devote a few spare hours a 
week to your own self-advance- 
ment. 


How to acquire this training 


No man can learn in his own department 
all he needs to know about business. The 
principles of production, marketing, ac- 
counting, ice — are fundamentals that 
every business man must know to become 
a greater success. 

He shou!d also have a sound knowledge 
of credits, transportation, advertising, sell- 
ing, and kindred fundamentals. 

Train yourself thru the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute and you will be laying up 
assets for your future thatare indestructible. 

75,000 successful men have enrolled for 
the Modern Business Course and Service. 
These men represent executivesof all types. 


Here are some of the men 
enrolled 


13,534 Presidents have enrolled 
2,826 Vice-presidents 


LRN “Bus 


“In this war there is no short cut to victory. Success 
consecration of every American to the cause.” 





Have you as good a position 
with your company as you 
expected ? 

Is your income as large as you 
thought it would be ? 

Do you stand as high in your 
community as you had hoped? 

Do other men come to you for 
advice in business ? 

What you will accomplish in 


the future is best gauged by what 
you have done in the past. 


Are you traini urself 
now for rey Fae oo 
~~ job aheed? 














and thousands of others in all kinds of 
positions—in all kinds of work. In fact, 
ambitious men are quick to realize just 
how much the Course will help them 
towards greater achievement. 


Get further information 


Find out for yourself just how valuable the 
Course is and whether ee ee 
oy ere 

rite for our ree page Forging 
Ahead in Business.”” It Bt Bw | 
improve yourself — your earning capacity — your 
aa mage Som and how you may become a better 
eader thru self-training. 


ne for the free book today. Use the coupon 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
20 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS”— Free 








Print here 
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W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor. 
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credit on any article selected from the SWEET Ss 
Catalog. No money in advance. Shipment 3 
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No Red Tape—No Delay : 
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The woman the years pass by 


What is the secret of her enduring youth- 
fulness? Nothing but what you, too, can 
possess. Soft, silky, abundant hair, retaining 
the natural color and lustre of girlhood— 
framing your face in loveliness that defies the 
passing years. 
Q-ban Hair Color Restorer will preserve the 
youthful color of hair or bring back the dark, 
passin? ame to hair = is ray, pond or 
str with gray. Invigorates the — 
removes d © ind Suc tn bak tro 
falling out. 
7 a dye. Simply a harmless prepar: 

the natural chemical ast ome of 


the kaw at gradually renews its health and 
lustre, stimulates its growth and restores the color by a pere 
fectly natural process, It is easily applied. 


unless you in: t & 

‘ eee ten ‘sa : 

SWEET’S newest mon ee, sewer, oe 
tion; 7 fine diamonds. Silverware, Phonographs, 

newest style mounting. Send TODAY for SWEET 

ams Looks like a $350.00 De Luxe Catalog. Write 

= solitaire. Price $62.50. NOW to Y Remrtaneet 59J. 
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woman have attractive lashes and brows by using 
42% y applied. Mailed on receipt of 50 centa, 














Lashneen. 
For Hair Health and Beauty | |mcttEttss Gismem con bet oh 
The oe Sa gh Sane Sep - a AH M = 
— a Liquid Shampoo oe appy Marriage 
Five Fale Tonic z - $ .50—1.00 Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 


Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - - 475 
tans Glen Deplery ~ ec ae eee 


Q-ban preparations are for sale at 
stores, or wherever toilet goods are so! 


self and sex and their relation 
to life and health. This knowl- 
edgedoesnotcomeintelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 











































Hessig-Ellis, Chemists Memphis, Tenn. S EXOLOG} 
(llustrated) 
% by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imaparts in a clear, 
wholesome way, in one volume; 
— ine Kno a Young Man Should Have. 
Kno ge a Young Husband Should Have. 
K a Father Should Have. 
K a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical ige a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
K a Young Wife Should Have. 
K a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Have. 








Medical ledge a Wife Should 
Allin one volume. Mlustrated, $32 
‘Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO, 789 Perry Bldg., PHILA., PA. 
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Sign This Coupon ! 


ND send it to us today. You 
should know more about this 
wonderful writing machine — about 
its sturdy construction, perfect align- 
ment, even spacing and light touch. 
But above everything, you should 
know how one Multiplex Hammond 
can be made to write in different 
styles of type; all instantly inter- 
changeable—‘‘just turn the knob.’’ 
There are 365 different type and 
language arrangement from which 
you may select. 


Hammond 


MULTIPLEX 


‘*Many typewriters in one.’’ 


Some of the different type faces 
(slightly reduced) that can be written 
on one Multiplex. 





Petite «- fee extre 
Miniature ~ private 
Vertical dovibt 
Small Boman 
Itelie - for 
Clarendon < new 











—___— ‘Ne other typewriter can 
do this.”" 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
574A East 69th Street, New York City 
Send free literature to 
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protects you 


teach International Accountants Society 
Write for FREE BOOK pits’ cots wenone ts Che 











Select the Right School 


The School and College Bureau 
of The Red Book Magazine 


Check from the liets below the kind of 


Institution inwhich you are interested 


Location Preferred.............. 
Yearly tuition ........... 


Protestant ........ 


Mail to School and College Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Aeolian Building, New York City 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


EGAL beauty and ‘sedhaeed blend 
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Fiedocmition 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or entirely 
cured bythe PhiloBurt Method. 
The 30,000 cases successfully 
treated in our experience of 
Over seventeen years is absolute 
proof of this statement. 

No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will provethe value 
of the Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
PORE 30 Days’ Trial 


run no risk there is no 

















our Free Book 
describe the nature and connie - of 
your trouble as fully as possible so } 
‘wecan give you definite information. 


290d Flow Tonle Jaren N.Y. 














2 30 A MONTH 
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BROS & CO. f555 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


ame) 00 whet san 28 Ao oe Be 
from $20. — to Gas er 00 or 
aoe practical sy: personal 
individual Season by mail will develop your tent, 
Fifteen years and 
ey Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson 
ite ; also collection of drawings showing possi- 

for YOU. State your age. 


The Landon School 2, Meststine 


1487 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, 0. 














Forever removed by the Mahler 

— which kills the hair sect 

without pain or injury to the skin, 

in the privacy of your own home. RNS Je 


Send today three stamps for Free Booklet re 
D. J. MAHLER CO., , 114B, Mahler Park, Providence, R. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any 
part. Endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. Send for illustrated 


let. 

Dr. Jeanne D. Walter 
353 Fifth Ave., New York 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss 
Mary Kammerer, 1029 Wainut St. 
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How “Silent Simms”’ Became a 


Master of Speech 


By Martin M. Byron 


a 
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* OU are exasperating beyond words,’’ shot 
out Mr. Worden. ‘‘Why didn’t you keep 
Mr. Truesdale here? ou knew I would 
be back in ten minutes.’’ 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied weakly, 
**T did try to keep him here, Mr. Worden, but 
he wouldn’t stay.’’ 

**What?- Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes? Why 
you could have kept him that long without his 
realizing it. Why didn’t you talk to him about 
the weather, about peace, about the price of pota- 
toes, about anything? 

This wasn’t the first calling down I had heard 
Simms get. He had been with the firm for eight 
years and had reached the point where he was as 
much a fixture around the office as the desk or 
the chairs. He was so quiet that the only things 
that would start him talking were such momen- 
tous events as the beginning of the war or the end 
of the war. Even when-his baby was born, Harry 
said only three words—‘It’s a boy.’’ 

It wasn’t long before we nicknamed him ‘‘ Silent 
Simms. ’’ : 

Yet the ‘‘Silent Simms’’ of two years ago is 
now our Sales Manager, regarded as one of the 
most brilliant men in our organization, getting 
an annual salary that runs close to five figures, 
and is slated for the vice-presidency! 

How all this happened in so short a time makes one of 
the most remarkable stories of success I have ever heard. 
But let Harry tell the story as he told it to me when I 
asked him point-blank what sort of magic he used in 
transforming himself. 

“Well,” said Harry, “you remember when Mr. Trues- 
dale came in that day and I could not hold him for ten 
minutes until the Chief got back? And when the Chief 
came back and found Truesdale gone, how he bawled 
me out? That incident marked the turning point of my 


“7t was the most humiliating experience I ever went 
I had been with the firm 8 years——was getting 
$40 a week—and was the office ‘football.’ I went home 
that night determined to learn how to talk convincingly, 
interestingly, and forcibly, so that I could hold people 
spell-bound, not only for 10 minutes, but by the hour. 
I did not want to become a public speaker——what I 
wanted was the ability to talk as a business asset, I 
bought numberless books on public speaking, but they ail 
taught oratory, and were so complicated that I gave up 
almost in discouragement, I continued my search, how- 
ever, and was rewarded a few weeks later by hearing 
about the work of Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York 
University, who was conducting a course in business talk- 
ing and public speaking. 

“You may be ‘sure that I lost no time in attending the 
lectures. I went after them as eagerly as a hungry wolf 
goes after food. To my great surprise and pleasure I 
grasped the secret of being a convincing talker——the secret 
I had needed all my life—almost in the first lesson. 

“Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to stand 
up and talk to others, I learned how to talk to a number 
of people at the same time. I learned how to make people 


y, forcibly and convincingly. 
to listen while others talked. I learned how to say exactly 
what I meant. 


“And the whole thing was so simple that in a single 
evening I learned the secrets that turned me into a very 
dynamo of ambition. I knew that I had at last found 
the road to Mastery of Speech. I began to apply the prin- 
ciples at once, and found that my words were electrifying 
people. I began to get things done. It wasn’t long before 
I was taken off my old desk and put at the city salesman’s 
desk. You know how I made good. Seems almost like a 
dream now. Then, a short time later, I was given Roger’s 
job on the road, in the hardest territory we have. And 
when I began to break records there the Chief wired me 
to come back and@ gave me Morgan’s job as the sales man- 
ager when Morgan was put in charge of the Seattle office. 

“This great change came over me simply as a result of 
my having learned howto talk. I imagine there are” 
thousands of others who are in the same boat in which 
I found myself and who could become big money-makers 
poly only learned the secret of .being a convincing 

er.”” 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked him if I could 
not have the benefit of Dr. Law’s Course, and he told me 
that only recently Dr. Law had prepared a complete course 
in printed form which contained exactly the same instruc- 
tions as he had given in his lectures. I sent for it and 
found it to be exactly as he stated. After studying the 
eight simple lessons I began to realize that Simms’ success 
was the natural outcome of real ability to talk. For my 
own success with the Course has been as great as his. 
I can never thank Simms enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking. 


SEND NO MONEY 


So confident is The Independent Corporation, publish- 
ers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the secret of speaking and how you can apply 
the principles of effective speech under all conditions, that 
— are willing to send you the Course on free examina~ 
tion. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and. you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 


Dept. L-365, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s “Mastery of 
Speech,”.a Course-in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing in eight lessons. I will either remail the Course to 
you within five days after its receipt, or send you $5. 


Name area occrvesccdsecccceboccsesssononses 
BOEOED  vetincncccgdcccaccccccsccsscenbncontcsecperce’ esvuctosiebeos 


secevoccedeebedocedopnovesoeccscecscccecacoveesocssGNOen Book 4-10 
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| ing tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you 
ipe, oer ae « Ee cut or use snuff, Tobacco 
ve ec positively banish every trace of 
desire in from 48 to 72 hours. This we absolutely 
or refunded. 
Write today for our free boo! showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco the human system 
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Is Your Blood Starving 
For Want of Iron? 





The Novel of the Year 


“The 
Little Moment of 
Happiness” 


BY CLARENCE 
BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Magazine. 


has just begun in The Red Book 
It is the story of a 
young American in France—not 
a story of the war, but of the dra- 
matic social battle between the 
American’s native ideas and the so- 
different standards and ideas of 
the Frenchwomen with whom he 
comes in contact. Start this re- 
markable story now, in the March 
issue of— 


The Red Book Magazine 


Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 
36 South State Street, Chicago. 











Iron is Red-Blood Food —Nuxated Iron Helps Put 
Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and 
Strength and Energy Into the 
Veins of Men. 


If you were to go without eating until you became 
weak, thin and emaciated, you could not do a more 
serious harm to yourself than when you let your blood 
literally starve for want of iron—iron that gives it 
strength and power to change food into living tissue, 





The May issue will appear on April 12th. 
close in Chicago March 15th, by which time order, copy, 
and remittance must be in our hands, 

THE STORY-PRESS CORPORATION 
North American Bldg., coun Ill. 


Classified Advertising Department 
RATE:—SO cer.ts per line—cash with order. 
No advertisement of less than 4 lines 
accepted. 








Forms 





muscle and brain. Without plenty of iron in the blood, 
no matter how much or what you eat, your food simply 
passes through you without doing you any good—-you 
don’t get the strength out of it and instead of being filled 
with youthful strength and energy you are weak, nervous 


A PERFECTL' 
wonderful results. ye 
MLLIB, ROPPEL'S S PARISIAN STUDIO.” 
Murry Hill 8256. Dept. J, 


BEAUTY 
Y pn a 


ML 
BUST. Pe mate | ar + al = 
$5.00, rite 
58 West 40th St., New York. 





and all run-down. If you are not strong or well you owe 
it to yourself to make the following test: See how long 
you can walk or how far you can walk without becoming fits. 
tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of ordinary Nuxated 


New Patriotic Ls 
Make-up Goods 


GAMES ane ENTERTAINMENTS 


MA aang le sk etches, 
Large Ca’ 
T. 8. DENI 


ecitations, Entertainments for Wee ame 
Monol rills, Tableaux 


Free. 
ON & CO., Dept, 30, Chicago. 





Iron three times per day after meals for two weeks, then 


test your strength again and see how much you have I want. 190 men 


gained. Numbers of nervous, run-down people who were | orders f 
ailing all the while have most astonishingly increased 
their strength and endurance simply by taking iron in the 
proper form. But don’t take the old kinds of iron simply 
to save a few cents. You must take iron in a form 
that can be easily absorbed and assimilated like Nuxated 
Iron if you want it to do you any good, otherwise it may 


Somer _raincoa aincapes aprons. 
ne ate Bedes $88. 93. he” orders ‘oie during WRonderta "his were ‘ame 
one Cooper made ese == month 
A dandy coat for $4.9 
$2500 a year profit. 
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Mfg. Co., Dept. Z-31, 
Dayton, 
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No dabvaing of or collecting. I'll give you 
lete outfit fox get getting orders, . 


offer. 
Ohio. 





prove worse than useless, You can procure Nuxated 
Iron from your dtuggist on an absolute guarantee of fans 
satisfaction or your money will be refunded. 





Railway Mail Clerks wanted—men 
$1100—$1800 yee. 


—— ques: 
nstitute, 


16 to 40—women—18 to 35. 


Alternate weeks off, full pay. Examina- 


s free. 
Dept. C-90, Rochester, N, Y, 
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$4000.00 


For a Single Drawing! 


HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial artists 
ne fed are paid $1,000, and more, for single illustrations or 
designs,— and their work is eagerly sought. 

Millions are paid yearly for commercial art, by thousands of 
advertisers, periodicals, publishers, and others. Good commercial 
art is vital to modern business, and now that the War is over, 
the demand for it is growing by leaps and bounds. 

If you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. The present 
opportunities open to capable commercial artists have never been 
excelled. Both men and women who have developed their art 
ability through proper training readily earn $35, $50, $75 a week and up. 

Success Won by Federal Students 
proves that the Federal Course is a result-getter. Daily we learn of it. 
A young telegraph operator obtains a $40 a week position as Commer- 
cial Designer. A girl student earns over $400 before completing her 
Course; another girl earns over $1,000 making posters. A young man, 


Federal trained, fxm Sill another a ow paid position as head designer for 
pores sankeen | Sete binging Sine a seetent, 
given in our Free Book," Your 
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the F. School, gut ey = authority on engravings; rang Almars, 
Education, Federal Schoo! 


Send Today for “YOUR FUTURE”’ 
This Layee ae yp on —— 56-page book in colors describes the fascinating Federal 
to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating com- 


America's he fee Course in Commercial 


and | artists as 
Staebensmeneiie aeat te Beaenh @uedenee dnd of opportunities in this field that 
your eyes. Every a tous young man and woman ba ta vead this book. It's free for the 
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COUPON 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 716 Warner Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Gentlemen: Please send me “Your Future” without obligating me in any way. 
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THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE —THE GREAT STORE WINDOW OF AMERICA 
we AT WE “Seven Smith” Will 
jt 1),° ne”6CUpl CU Wake You Up! 
if DeJliract | 


RANK R. ADAMS, author 
of those widely popular 
novels “Princess Bill,’’ “Taking 
Care of Sylvia’’ and “Pleasure 
Island,’’ has written a new 
story, “SEVEN SMITH,”’ that 
is guaranteed to sun away the 
gloomiest gloom and to rout 
the dullest ennui. Be sure to 
shake hands with ‘*Seven 
Smith,’’ in the April issue of— 





tary liquid. 
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Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 
36 South State Street, Chicago. 




















At all toilet counters, or direct 
us, in plain wrapper, on receipt of price 


DeMiracle 
; S rt . / i . Guaranteed 
Dept. 4-30, Park Ave. and 129th St. | } ~ you" LASH- 
F , Maybell Beauty Booklet, “Th 
| have been de ighted by the Oe epeained by its use; why not 
you? Remit by coin, currency, U. S. stamps or order. Sat- 
isfaction ——- 


or price refunded. Avoid disappointment with 
imitationse the full name correct—"*LASH-BROW-INE.’ 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305.51 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 




















SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond shipped for in- 

c RE 2) iT spection, charges prepaid. Examine carefully—if 

satisfied pay 1-5 and keep it—balance 10% 
monthly, If unsatisfactory, return, our exnense. DON’T PAY A CENT un- 
less you’re sure Lyon Diamonds are SUPERIOR VALUE. ey | Diamond - 
anteed. Exchangeable at YEARLY INCREASE in VALUE of 8%. Special dis- 
count of ten per cent on all cash sales, Send TODAY for FREE Catalog No. 8-K. 
J. M. LYON & CO., 1 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 
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_ The Man Who Wouldni 
Stay Down_ 





$15 a Week 


He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 
he couldn’t save a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do he could do.. Then he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that 4e would get that kind of training. 


He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step upward. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 
right at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 


The first reward was not long in coming—an increase in salary. Then came another, Then he was 
made Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with an income that means ntentehenns and all the 


Serra chowtahaea mar nith amnsas ca, i, TNTEANATIONAL CORRESPONDENGE SCHOOLS 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do. BOX 2739, N, PA. 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- Raplain, without oblignting me, how | can guality for the post- 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success SALESMANSHIP 
with the help of the International Correspond- Window T: 
ence Schools. 


What about you? Are you satisfied merely to 
hang on where you are or would you, too, like to 
have a real job and real money? It’s entirely up 
to you. You don’t have to stay down. You can 
climb to the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, youcan! The I. C. S. is ready 
and anxious to come to you, wherever you are, 
with the very help you need. 
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Surely when':you have an opportunity that 
means so much, you can’t afford to let another 
priceless hour pass without at least finding out 
about it. And the way to do that is easy—with- 
out cost, without obligating yourself in any way, 
mark and mail this coupon. 
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throughout the country who have made old straw 


A SLOGAN originated by millions of thrifty women 
hats look just as good as new with 


86. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS 


Fine for coloring your hat just the shade to match a new dress or 
to re-color this year’s hat that has begun to look faded. There is 
nothing just as good as Colorite. : 


It is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. It is waterproof and 
durable. Easily applied by anyone. Dries in thirty minutes. Also fine for 
coloring Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers, Basketry, Leather Hand Bags and Belts. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send a bottle of Colorite postpaid upon 
receipt of 30 cents. Be sure to name color you want. 


16 COLORS TO SUIT YOUR TASTES: 





















Jet Black Navy Blue Cerise Lavender 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Burnt Straw Old Rose 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Brown Gray 
Yellow Sage Green Violet ~ Natural 


56 Sudbury Street 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any desired shade. 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 


Makers of the F: 


E. 


Pr - } ve 





Canadian Distributors: A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 


Boston, Mass. 
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les of the Investments 
ou Can Make on 


“The Ten Payment Plan’’ 





Steel 
Price $89.50 To Yield 10.06% 
First Payment $17.90 


a a5. ee. wets premier me company, Its 


the ws S ee ay 

rately $482.3 300, "000, 19) 7 this ad 
increased to approximate iy $1. 680, 000.0 000. Its 
net revenue increased faa t $90, he 000 to 
wer $349,000,000 during ¥ a ( 
coupon beiow for more complete inf ) 

A . B t S 

$68.50 To Yield 11.68% 
First peo or 


ae roniseavely 6, 
- _In March eit, it paid an extra cash 
dividend of 12%. (Mati coupon below for more 
complete information 


American Car & Foundry 
Price $88.00 To Yield 9.09% 
First Payment $17.60 


addition t 


castings, fron etc. The sum 

dividends in fort was over $10. 000, 000, , ap- 
proximately 27.36% on stock 

ag coupon below “for more complete informa- 


American Smelting & Refining 
Price $71.00 To Yield 8.45% 
First Payment $14.20 

This company i> ne 25 tee pence of oe tent 
in the world. Its business is the smeltin; ‘St 


ing and dealing in ores, minerals and 
enormous business carried on by this great 


reat, corpora: . 
tion m ov be total gross in 
for 1917, which : ane more than $440, 000. - 
000. (Mail coupon below for more complete 
information. ) 


Anaconda Copper 


Price $59.50 To Yield 10.08% 
First leone $11.90 


This com properties are so large that it 
would S's ae to treat of them at greater 
length than to state that this is the largest copper 
Producer in the world. The comparative balance 

shows assets which are in excess of $200,- 
000,000, and its resources in ore are so large 
that the ates of the life of the property, which 
is always an important one in the case of mining 
———— is one which the investor in Anaconda 
meed not worry about. (Mail coupon below for 
more a information.) 


IMPORTANT. mice rei 
based on the quotations of alee T's the day 
the advertising forms of this publication went to 
Terrine Current peiom may be ascertained by re 
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Investment in the Stocks 
of Our 


= | Country’s Greatest Industries 


Why speculate on the future of unknown enter- 
prises? You can invest in the stocks of the greatest 
companies in America all paying handsome dividends 
and having behind them a record of unparalleled 
achievements and before them opportunities as yet 
untouched. In the column to the left, we give a 
brief description of five industrial giants, each a 
leader in its own line of business. The stocks of 
these companies are all listed on the exchanges, 
where they are bought and sold every day in large 
amounts. 


The Ten Payment Plan 


enables you to buy any of these or other leading 
dividend-paying stocks, making a first payment of 
20% and the balance in nine equal monthly pay- 
ments. You secure dividends while making pay- 
ments. 


“The Ten Payment Plan”’ is helping thousands of 
investors to save and to increase their incomes every 
year. It willhelp you, too. Send for our free 16- 
page booklet explaining ““The Ten Payment Plan’’ 
fully. (Fill in coupon below.) 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
50 Broad Street NEW YORK 





FILL IN THIS COUPON 


M., Fuller & Co., 50 Broad St., New York 
Gentlemen: 
{ ] “The Ten Payment Plan’’ Booklet 


Without obligating me in any way kindly send me the following: 


[ ] Current copy of your Weekly Market Analysis 
{ ] Particulars relative to the following Stock (in which I am interested) (of which I own...,..ehares) 
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TABLETS OR POWDERS ad 


will save your system from the shock of painful 
headache, neuralgia, indigestion and the strain of 
colds. It is a simple, wholesome, effective pre- 
scription for these complaints that has been giving 
relief to millions for the past twenty-five years. 


Even temporary pain is harmful to health, 
and doctors advise you to end it immediately. 
Don’t suffer pain—stop it quickly. It isn’t 
necessary and it taxes your health. It ismuch more 
beneficial to take pleasant, helpful Orangeine, 
a physician’s prescription, and relieve it at once. 
It is easy to take, in tablet or powder form. 


The Physician’s Prescription 
Is on Every Package 
Orangeine contains no opiates. All druggists have 
it for convenience —and most homes for emergency. 
Have it on hand at all times. Insist on Orangeine. 
“Know what you’re taking.’ 


Prices Per Package 
Powders—10c, 25c Tablets—15c, 25c 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chicago — 
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QUALITY is the 


reason why millions have 
made it theirs. 


Its quality can’t be imitated. 
Its quality is your protec- 
tion. The taste is the test. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage imitation. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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